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I. — On  the  Metalliferous  Deposits  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon. 


By  WILLIAM  JORY  HENWOOD.  F.G.S. 

MEH^Eft  or  Tlie«tOLOOICAL  lOCUTV  OV  VBAMOB  ;  BON«  MBW.  OP  TH£  YOKKSHIRB 

PBILOaOPIHCALIOCICTT  ;  VBOBSTAEY  OVTBB  tOOIBTT  ANDOORATOB  OPTHC 

MOBBm;  a.M.AMAY-MASTRROFTfli  IMTHB  DOCnYOFOORBWALL. 

(Read ^ISM  Oetober  6Ch,— 16S1  October  7tti,-^t8tt  ABgosI  Mtii,— 

1834  Odober  IMh,— 1095  October  16th,  and  1836  September  and.) 


Whether  we  look  to  the  various  modes  in  which 
the  metalliferous  dqxisits  minister  to  the  wants  and 
conveniences  of  man,  stimulate  his  industry  and 
multiply  his  resources ;  or  speculate  on  them  as  the 
effects  of  powerful  and  yet  unknown  agencies ; — 
they  must  appear  among  the  most  important  and 
interesting  objects  of  Geological  inquiry, 

Butj  although  they  may  be  studied  in  greater 
variety,  complexity,  and  even  extent  in  Cornwall 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Devon,  than  in  few,  if  in 
any,  parts  of  the  Globe;  no  full  and  detailed 
account  of  the  phenomena  they  present  in  this 
district  has  hitherto  been  attempted.  For  M[r. 
Thomas's  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge,* 

*  **  Report  on  a  Survey  of  the  Mining  BiBtrict  of  ComwaU,  fh>m  Chase- 
^«^T  to  Camborne,*'  with  a  Map  and  Sections.  By  Richard  Thomas, 
Snrreyor  and  CiTil  Engineer.    I8W. 
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2  W.  J.  Henwood,  an  the  MetaUtferons 

treats  only  of  the  localities  to  which  his  researches 
were  avowedly  directed,  and  confined.    Mr.  Came*s 
admirable  memoir ''  on  the  relative  age  of  the  Veins 
of  Cornwall,"*  although  embracing  particulars  of 
the  greatest  importance  on  other  branches  of  their 
Geology;  is  principally  confined  to  that  invest!- 
gation;  whilst  his  second  paper  "on  the  Mineral 
productions  and  the  Geology  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
Just/'f  treats  of  that  district  alone.    Whilst  the 
able  and  enlightened  publications  of  my  friend  Dr. 
Boase^t    chiefiy  occupied  with   discussions  of  a 
wider  range,  and  more  comprehensive  character, 
rapidly  glance  at  this  subject,  as  subordinate  to  his 
general  design. 

The  deficiency  here  pointed  out,  it  has  been  my 
object  to  supply ;  and  for  twelve  years  past,  I  have 
devoted  my  leisure  to  the  task  of  collecting,  by 
personal  inspection  and  observation  in  every  mining 
field  in  this  district,  all  the  particulars,  which  I 
thought,  would  throw  light  on  the  diversified  modes 
in  which  the  metalliferous  deposits  occur. 

For  two  or  three  of  the  earlier  years  my  progress 
was  but  slow ;  but  in  1828,  at  the  desire  of  Messrs- 
Robert  Were  Fox  and  Charles  Fox,  the  investiga- 
tions were  prosecuted  with  greater  activity;  and, 
with  some  occasional  interruptions,  I  have  pursued 
them  to  the  present  time. . 

My  circumstances  would  not  admit  of  my  incur- 

*  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  ii,  p.  49.  t  Ibid,  ii,  p.  290. 

X  '' Contribntlons  towaida  a  knowledge  of  the  Geology  of  Cornwall.'^ 
Cornwall  Geo.  Trana.  iv,  p.  166,  and  <<  A  treatiae  on  Primary  Gedogy.** 
Longman  &  Co.,  London.    1834---870. 
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ring  the  whole  expense  necessarily  incident  on  an 
undertaking  of  such  extent ;  I  therefore  made  known 
my  object  to  many  of  the  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men resident  in>  and  connected  with,  Cornwall ;  and 
the  resalt  was  a  most  liheral  subscription  in  fur- 
therance of  it;*  this,  with  about  a  similar  sum  out 


*  Tlie  foUoiriiig  are  the  names  of  Uie  disttDguislied  indiTidiials  and  insti- 
tntioiis  bj  wlioae  vnppoit  my  enquiries  en  this  subject  have  been  honoured : — 

£.  s.  4. 

8irT.D7iLeAcland,Bart»M.P.,F.R.S.,F.O.S...  5  0  0 

Sir  John  St.  Anbyn,  Bait,  F.R.S.»F.6.8 »  0  0 

O.  8.Boriase,E8q.yF.RJS 5  0  0 

Joseph  Came,  Esq.,  F,R.S.,  P.6.8.,  M.R.I.A.  ..500 

Edward  ColliiiSy  Esq 5  0  0 

The  Ririit  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Darlington,  M.P....  5  0  0 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  De]>anstan?illeyD.C.L.,F.R.S.  5  0  0 

Henry  English,  Esq.,  F.O.S S  S  0 

The  Right  Hon,  The  Earl  of  Falraonth 5  0  0 

G.  Croker  Fox,  Esq.,  F.6.S.,  F.H  S 5  0  0 

Robert  W.  Fox,  Eoq. 10  0  0 

Charles  Fox,  Esq 10  0  0 

Me8Bfs.G.C.andR.  W.  Fox&Co 6  0  0 

DaYies  Gilbert,  Eaq^  D.C.L.,  Oxon,  P.R.S.,  (  e  a  a 

F.G.S.,  Hod.  FJtS.E S 

TheltightHon.  LoidGTenTiUe,D.C.L.,F.R.S..  5  0  0 

John  Awkins,  E^..  F.R.S.,  Hon.  F.G.S 5  0  0 

SirCharles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,F.R.S.,F.G.S..  6  0  0 

James  MoniaoB,  Esq.,  M.P 6  0  0 

£.  W.  W.  Pendanres,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S,  5  0  0 

William  Peter,  Esq.,  KLP 6  0  0 

WiDiam  Praed,  Esq 10  0  0 

James  B.  Praed,  Esq^  KLP 6  0  0 

William  T.Praed,  Esq 6  0  0 

Sir  J.  Coleman  Rashleigfa,  Bart 9  %  0 

Rev.  Canon  Rogefi • S  0  0 

Rev.  Professor  Sedgwick,  F.R.S*,Pres.GJ9 6  0  0 

John  Hcarie  Tremayne,  Esq 5  0  0 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  Hossey  Vtrian.  Bart.,  )   r  ^  a 

G.C.B.,M.P.,MasterGen«oftheOrdIiianoe..  $  '  ^  ^ 

JohnHenry  ViTian,  Esq.,M.P.,F.RJ3.,F.G.S..  5  0  0 

John  ViYian,  Esq. S  S  0 

8irR.Rawlinsonvyi7aa,Bt,M.P.,F.R.S.,F.G.S.  5  0  0 

Rer.  Robert  Walker S  0  0 

John  Williams,  Jwu.  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  and  Brothers.  5  0  0 

The  lUriitHoiu  Lord  Wodebouse 5  0  0 

HeB]r¥Woollcombe.Esq.,F.S.A S  0  0 

The  Yorkshire  PhiloM^hical  Society 5  0  0 

The  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall 10  0  0 

The  Ri^  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall 10  0  0 

Total £90a  8  0 
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of  my  own  pocket,  has  served  to  bring  my  under- 
taking to  a  termination. 

The  first  part  of  my  craamuoieation  wiH  neces- 
sarily consist  of  details,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  arrange  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  their  c«m- 
nexion :  whilst  in  the  second,  I  shall  attempt  a 
general  summary  of  the  characteristics  of  the  veins 
in  this  district. 

To  the  particulars  of  each  field  or  group  I 
have  prefixed  a  few  general  remarka  indicative  of 
its  peculiarities,  and  showing  the  relationa  which 
subsist  between  the  veins  of  adjacent  mines.  These 
are,  however,  very  brief,  and  they  may  be  advan- 
tageously perused  in  connexion  with  the  excellent 
publications  of  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Carne,  Professor 
Sedgwick,*  and  Dr.  Boase.f 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  various  phenomena  of 
each  mine  at  one  view,  I  have  adapted  a  tabular 
arrangement  of  the  details  ;|  a  mode  which,  I 
believe,  has  never  before  been  pursued^  and  there- 
fore some  explanation  of  it  h  requisite. 

The  dengnations  of  the  cetumm  generally  denote 
the  various  particulws  which  wiU  be  found  in  them. 
It  is,  however^  not  uncommon  for  the  substance  of 
the  vein  to  pass  into  the  contiguous  rock  by  insen- 

*  Cambridge  Phit  Soc.,  Trans.  i»  p.  BUk 

t  Under  the  directions  of  the  Boaid  of  Oidiianoe  Mv*.  So  ki  Heche  has 
institated  most  laborious  and  minuta  investigatioBS  of  Hie  Geology  of  this 
district,  and  tiie  pfubHeation  of  the  Bffap  which  he  has  oo^rared;  and  of  the 
Memoir  which  is  to  accompany  it^  will  greatly  contribute  to  tke  elncidation  of 
my  subject 

t  I  am  indebted  to  tiie  idndness  o#Mr.  R.  W.Foz  for  many  soggestloiis 
respecting  it. 
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aible  gradbtions ;  aad  in  sach  cases  it  is  difficulty  if 
not  impossible^  to  point  out  a  demarcation ;  under 
soeb  cLrcumstaaees  tbe  fourth  oolumUs  headed  $i%e, 
refers  only  to  the  breadth  of  the  part  in  which  the 
ore  is  most  abondant. 

Any  eolttmns  bejond  the  sixth  will  be  found 
headed  with  the  names  of  some  veins  which  are 
sdso  mentiooed  in  the  first.  In  these  (seventh, 
dghth^  &e.)  are  described  t|ie  phenomena  attending 
the  contact  of  the  veins  respectively  named  at  the 
head  with  those  (i«  the  first  cohunn)  <^poBite  to 
which  horizotttally  tbe  reaeiarks  are  made. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  details  wkhin  tbe  compass 
of  a  tabular  form,  many  abbreviations  have  been 
adopted.  The  dirteHom  refer  to  true  north ;  and 
the  dips  to  the  hoiixon ;  where  however  the  letter  P. 
occurs  in  the  hitter^  it  means  that  the  vein  is  vertical 
at  thai  ^ot. 

When  one  vets  n  intersected  by  another^  the 
portkms  on  tbe  conliaxy  sides  are  efiken  not  exactly 
opposite  to  each  other^  but  are  to  be  fbwid  by 
tarstng^  cither  towards  the  right  (Ph  L  Fig.  1.) 
Of  tothe  l^  (PL  I.  Fig.%,)hax^  Itisobvious 
that  the  &ct  is  by  this  mode  of  expvession  described 
with  equal  aeemraey,  and  with  greater  brevity  than 
if  the  points  of  the  compass  were  named ;  fi>r  in 
tills  ease  it  must  be  stated  which  of  the  several 
portions  is  reftned  ta;  wfaibt  in  the  fermen  on 
which  ever  part  of  the  vein  we  approach  that  by 
which  it  18  intersected^  the  other  portion  is  found 
towards  the  same  hand.*    The  abbreviations  L.  for 

*  Mr«  Tboouw,  <*  Report,''  note  p.  SS.  &  Mr.  Carney  Cora.  Geo.  Tnuui.  ii,  p.86. 
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left,  and  JR.  for  right  hand,  are  therefore  perhaps 
safBciently  explicit 

The  directions  of  veins  being  so  very  different, 
they  of  course  intersect  at  almost  every  angle, 
and  as  the  portions  are  rediscovered  either  on  the 
side  of  the  greater  angle,  (PI.  I.  Fig.  1.)  or  of 
the  smaller^  (PL  I.  Fig.  2.)  I  employ  the  letters 
6r.  ^.  to  denote  the  one,  and  S.  A.  the  other ;  men- 
tioning also,  where  known,  the  distances  between 
the  parts. 

The  provincialisms  employed  in  Ck>mwall,  have 
by  long  and  extensive  adoption  become  almost  a 
part  of  the  mining  vocabulary  of  the  Kingdom,  I 
therefore  use  them  as  synonymous.* 

Collections  of  rocks  and  minerals  illustrative  of 
the  various  deposits  have  been  placed  in  the 
Museums  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris;  the 
Geological  Society  of  London;  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society;  the  Plymouth  Institution; 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  and  of  this 
Society. 

As  it  is  only  from  a  careful  study  of  particulars, 
that  we  can  hope  to  ascend  to  generals,  I  proceed 
to  them  in  some  (I  hope  not  irksome)  detail ;  and 

*  The  rock»  whatever  may  be  their  characters  are  denominated  ike  Cmmiry^ 

All  metalUferons  veins Lodes. 

All  veins  not  metaUiferons,  and  in  direction  subtending  )  cntMM^om'MM 

considerable  angles  to  those  which  are  productive J  ^^^      "^' 

Horisontal  galleries ifezcavated in metaUiferons veins  ...Levels. 

__ not  in  metalliferous  veins Cross-cuts. 

Pits  open  to  the  surface • Shafts. 

—  not  open  to  the  BwrhoB,  but  extending  on  the  dip  of  a  )  TpiQ^g 

vein  from  one  gallery  to  another y     "**^' 

All  excavations  horizontally •*....• Driving. 

'  downward •••••...  Sinking. 

-— ^— — —  upward Rising. 
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taking  them  in  somewhat  of  a  Geographical  order, 
I  shall  commence  with  the  western  and  finish  with 
the  eastern  districts. 


THE  SAINT  JUST  DISTaiCT, 

Is  entirely  situate  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Jost, 
abont  three  miles  north  of  the  Land's-end.  It 
consists  principally  of  granite;  but  this  is  bounded^ 
towards  the  sea^  by  a  narrow  band  of  hornblende 
and  felspar  slates,  which  commences  at  Pendeen 
and  terminates  at  Porth  Just.  The  irregular  line 
of  their  junction  is  about  three  miles  long,  forming 
an  acute  angle  witl\  the  trending  of  the  coast,  and 
bears  about  N.E.  and  S.W. :  on  and  near  it,  on 
each  side,  the  mines  are  worked ;  in  the  granite 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  for  the  ores  of  tin,  and  in  the 
slates  for  those  of  copper. 

The  junctions  of  the  two  rocks  are  well  exposed 
in  the  cliflb  and  beaches  of  Porth  Just,  PoUadan, 
and  Pendeen ;  and  they  have  been  well  described 
by  Dr.  Davy,*  Mr.  Came,f  Dr.  Forbes,^  Professor 
Sedgwick,!  M.  M.  Oeynhausen  and  Dechen,||  Dr. 
Boase,^  and  Mr.  Thomas.**  At  all  these  localities 
and  also  at  CSiycomish  Caira  the  shite  is  traversed 
by  vdns  of  granite,  which  may  be  generally  traced 
to  a  connexion  with  the  main  body  of  that  rock. 

*  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  f,  p.  32.  f  Ibid  ii,  pp.  67  and  tl8. 

I  Ibidii, P.S66.  ^  Cambridga  PhiL  Traaa. s, p.  116. 

I  PhU.  Blag,  and  Annals  (1899)  v.  p.  165. 

%  Treatise  on  Prinaxy  Geoloar,  p.  174.       **  Mining  Review,  «.s.  i.  p.  850. 
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At  Forth  Just  the  janctfon  of  these  is  imme- 
diately OD  the  lane  of  the  Little  Bounds  lod^ : 
which  on  one  side  passes  into  the  granite,  and  on 
the  other^  shades  off  into  the  slate ;  where,  however, 
this  vein  is  entirely  in  either,  it  contains  masses  of 
it,  and  small  strings  of  the  substance  of  the  vein 
strike  <^  on  both  sides  into  the  contiguous  rocks. 
Both  granite  and  slate  are  traversed  by  joints,  or 
lines  of  structure,  nearly  parallel  to  the  direction  o£ 
the  lode,  about  &E.  and  N.W.,  with  a  second  series 
of  them  nearly  £•  and  W. 

On  the  north-eastern  side  of  Cape  Cornwall,  in 
Polladan  Cove,*  an  enormous  mass  of  schorl-rock 
intervenes  between  the  granite  and  slate.  Whilst 
at  Pendeen  the  transition  is  so  gradual  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible,  the  granite  becoming  more 
quartzose,  and  the  slate  more  micaceouB,  as  they 
approach :  so  that  no  other  difference  is  apparent 
in  the  mass  which  occurs  at  the  junction,  than  a 
bluish  tinge  on  the  side  of  the  slate,  and  a  paler  and 
grayer  hue  towards  the  granite. 

The  junction  may  be  also  seen  underground  in 
the  mines  of  Little  Bounds,  Wheal  Edward,  Park- 
noweth,  Botallack,  and  Levant ;  but  as  they  are  less 

*  In  the  pDoce8868  of  dreBsmg  the  ores  maU  quantities  of  them  inevitably 
esciq^  with  the  water:  at  Polladan  Cove  portions  of  the  sea-sand  are  often 
collected,  and  ^reftad  for  the  tin*09e  dejposited  among  it  by  tha  rivulet 
flowing  through  the  dreising'ftoors  in  Nancherrow  Vale. 

Wherever  there  is  a  strip  of  beach  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  penoas  aie 
employed  to  collect  any  stones  which  contain  tin-ore ;  whether  these  may  be 
extracted  from  the  mbbish  of  the  mines  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  or  torn 
from  the  haek$  tf  tode$  beneath  the  sea,  is  dlflicnlt,  ii  not  impossible,  to 
detennine. 

See  also  Mr.  Came,  Cornwall  Geo.  Tians.,  lu  p.  Si2. 
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exposed,  and  beeome  in  a  short  time  encrusted  with 
a  ferraginoas  deposit  from  the  lodes,  they  are  con- 
sequently much  less  instructive  there,  than  they 
are  at  the  surface. 

The  vale  of  Nancherrow  opens  into  Polladan 
Cove,  and  its  direction  nearly  coincides  with  that 
of  the  principal  joints  in  the  rocks,  being  about 
8.E.  and  N.W. ;  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  whilst 
the  greater  number  of  the  lodes  on  its  south- 
western side  dip  to  the  N.E.,  most  of  those  on  the 
north-east  incline  towards  the  S.W. 

The  directions  of  the  veins  being  at  considerable 
angles  to  the  line  of  junction  between  the  rocks, 
and  to  that  of  the  coast,  and  the  breadth  of 
the  mining  field  but  small,  few  of  the  lodes  have 
been  seen  in  more  than  one  mine.  There  are 
however  a  few  exceptions ;  for  Coffin  Christcfi  lode 
has  been  worked  both  in  Botallack  and  Park- 
noweth,  and  lAttle  Bounds  vein  is  called  Wheal 
Buck  lode,  in  the  adjoining  mine  (Wheal  Bellon.) 
The  directions  of  the  lodes  are  generally  between 
S.E.  and  N.W.,  and  N.  and  S.,  and  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  district ;  the  eross- 
courses,^  bear  from  N.  and  S.,  to  N.E.  and  S.W. ; 
but  although  they  have  been  traced  to  greater 
distances  than  the  lodes,  yet  as  they  frequently 
separate  into  several  branches,  and  often  again 
unite^  they  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty  at 
distant  spots. 

*  In  flome  old  plana  which  I  hare  seen  it  is  called  Corpui  ChritH, 
t  The  cTOis-coarses  in  this  district  are  called  guidis ;  and  small  Teins , 
whether  metalUfeions  or  not,  are  designated  scorroiw. 
VOL.  V.  C 
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The  intersections  of  the  Tarioos  veins  by  each 
other  are  very  unintelligible,  for  although  in  a  few 
instances  the  heaven  appear  regular^  in  the  greater 
number  it  is  far  otherwise;  and  in  many  cases 
although  the  lode  baa  continued  rich  in  actual 
contact  with  the  crosa-vein,  it  has  never  been  dis- 
covered on  the  other  aide.  The  lodee  in  Saint  Just, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Comwail,  are  productive  only 
at  intervals,  and  where  otherwise  they  are  usually 
small,  for  poverty  often  accompanies  a  diminution 
of  the  size ;  whilst  the  containing  rock  which  is 
very  hard  in  every  part  of  the  district,  often  be- 
comes still  harder  as  the  vem  is  impoverished. 
Both  these  circumstances  contribute  to  the  preva- 
lence of  this  unfortunate  ignorance  of  the  pheno- 
mena accompanying  the  intersections,  one  by 
diminishing  the  incentive,  the  otiier  by  rendering 
the  pursuit  more  difficult 

In  every  vein  in  the  district  the  masses  of  metallic 
minerals  have  dipped  from  the  granite;  or  if  oocnr- 
ring  in  that  rock,  tbey  have  inclined  towards  the 
slate :  in  -other  words,  the  deeper  portions  of  tfie 
ores  have  been  furthest  firom  the  granite. 

These  dispositions  of  the  rocks,  cBreetionB  of  the 
veins,  and  distributioBS  of  the  ores,  directing  many 
of  tihe  nning  operations  towardhi  the  sea,  sereral 
of  the  nnnes  are  worked  to  some  extent  benerth 
iSie  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  teeakii^  of  its 
waves  is  distinctly  audible  to  the  labourer  wliHst 
at  his  work. 

In  LiMle  Bounds,  BotaHack*  and  Wbeal  Cock, 

*  Mr.  Cane,  Cornwall  Oeo.  Traot.,  ii.  p.  SS9. 
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tbdr  Imrdihood  tempted  them  to  follow  the  ore 
opwards  even  to  the  sea ;  but  the  openiogs  made 
were  very  small,  and  the  rock  being  extremely  hard, 
a  covering  of  wood  and  cement  in  the  two  former^ 
and  a  small  plug  in  the  latter  mine  sufficed  to 
ezdnde  the  water,  and  protected  the  workmen  from 
the  consequences  of  their  rashness. 

In  an  these,  and  in  Wheal  Edward  and  Levant,  I 
have  heard  the  dashing  of  the  billows  and  the 
grating  of  the  shingle  overhead  even  in  calm 
weather. 

I  was  onoe,  however,  underground  in  Wheal  Cock* 
during  a  storm.  At  the  extremity  of  the  level  sea- 
ward, some  eighty  or  one  hundred  fathoms  from  the 
shore,  little  could  be  heard  of  its  effects,  except  at 
intervals,  when  the  reflux  of  some  unusually  large 
wave  projected  a  pebbleoutward  boundingand  rolling 
over  the  rocky  bottom.  But  when  standing  beneath 
the  base  of  the  clifl^  and  in  that  part  of  the  mine  where 
but  nine  fi^ofrock  stood  between  us  and  the  ocean, 
the  heavy  ndl  of  the  larger  booMers,  the  ceaseless 
gliiidiDg  of  the  pebbles,  the  fierce  thundering  of  the 
billowB,  with  the  crackling  and  boiling  as  they  re- 
boanded,  {daeed  a  tempest  in  its  most  appaiing  fimn 
too  vividly  b^mre  me  to  be  over  forgotten.    More 


*  ^Ak  Hoel-Cock,  thef  J»Te  od^  a  flnnt  belween  tiuom  al  jnost;  and 
^  tlioiigh,  in  one  place,  they  have  barely  four  feet  of  stratnm  to  preserve  them 
**  from  die  raging  sea,  yet  they  have  rarely  more  than  a  dribble  of  salt  water, 
"  which  they  occaaionally  slop  with  oakM  or  day,  inserled  \m  the  crannies 
''Ihroagh  which  itiiMMi.''— PaTis,  Mimr^kgk,  C0nmkiam$,  p.Sl.  (1778.) 

At  flie  cliff  the  Ucel  is  SO  fiilhonui  below  high  water,  bnt  the  ore  was 
wodLed  to  wifliin  nine  feet  of  the  sea  at  the  time  of  my  yisits  (19S1).  The 
kole  to  the  sea  has  been  since  made. 

c2 
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than  once  doubting  the  protection  of  our  rocky 
shield  we*  retreated  in  affright;  and  it  was  only 
after  repeated  trials  that  we  had  confidence  to  pur- 
sue our  investigations. 

The  quantity  of  water  throughout  the  district  is 
extremely  small,  and  notwithstanding  it  is  salt  in  all 
the  mines  which  are  worked  beneath  the  sea,  it  is 
not  much,  if  at  all,  more  abundant  in  them  than  in 
those  further  inland :  whilst  that  drawn  out  of  the 
mines  worked  in  granite,  is  so  pure  as  to  be  fit  for 
domestic  uses.f 

The  mineralogical  riches  of  Saint  Just  have  been 
so  ably  described  by  Mr.  Carne,};  that  a  very  brief 
enumeration  of  some  of  the  principal  products,  and 
of  a  *few  of  the  most  interesting  localities  will  be 
sufficient  for  my  purpose.  The  most  usual  ore  of 
copper  is  the  vitreous,  but  copper  pyrites  and  native 
copper  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  several  of 
the  salts  and  other  ores  of  this  metal  have  been  often 
found;  oxide  of  tin  has  been  found  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  the  sulphuret  of  tin  has  been  detected  at 
Botallack;§  bismuth  and  its  sulphuret  have  been 
found  in  several  mines ;  and  many  of  the  ores  of 
iron,  of  cobalt,  and  some  of  uranium  have  been  met 
with  in  the  district ;  with  traces  of  the  ores  of  lead, 
zinc,  antimony,  and  of  some  other  metals.  Of 
earthy  minerals  eisenkiesel  occurs  in  many  of  the 

*  My  oompanion  wu  the  late  Capt  Trenear,  of  Levant. 

t  It  ia  a  noTel  and  an  interesting  sight  to  see  the  -women  collected  about  the 
mines  with  their  trays,  procuring  warm  water  from  the  steam-engines ;  they 
wash  their  linen  on  the  spot,  and  spread  it  to  dry  on  the  neighbouring 


t  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans.,  ii.  p.  890.  ^  Dr.  Boase,  Ibid  ii.  p.  884. 
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mines ;  garnets^  axiDite,  epidote,  apatite,  and  horn- 
blende are  common  in  Wheal  Cock-cairn ;  actynolite, 
is  abundant  in  Porth  Just,  the  Narrow-point,  and 
Casele/s-caim ;  schorl  is  plentiful,  but  may  be 
procured  finely  crystallized  at  Botallack-bunny  ;* 
arragonite,  and  pearl  spar  have  been  found  at  Levant 
in  some  abundance. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  Little  Bounds  Mine 
is  opened  from  the  beach  at  Porth  Just,f  Wheal 
BeUon  is  worked  on  the  steep  side  of  the  vale  which 
terminates  at  Pornanvon,];  Wheal  Cunning,  Bal- 
hswidden,  Park-noweth,  Speam,  and  Boscaswell 
Downs,  are  situated  on  plains  which  have  a  slight 
declivity  seaward.  All  the  other  mines  are  near 
the  sea,  and  the  positions  of  several  of  the  9team- 
engines  are  highly  picturesque  ;  that  of  the  Crown's 
engine  at  Botallaek  has  been  long  well  known,  and 


*  This  IB  the  locality  of  the  oft-described  Hn-ftoora ;  they  are  coniiected  with 
the  lodes,  and  seem  to  be  mere  branches  between  them,  with  less  inclination 
than  is  usoal. 

See  also  Mr.  Hawkins,  Cornwall  Geo.  8oc.,  Trans.,  ii.  p.  M.  Mr.  Came, 
Ibid  XI.  p.  326.     Foumet,  Etudes  snr  les  depots  m^tallif^res— 293. 

f  Some  extensire  beds  of  rounded  stones  from  the  size  of  a  hazel  nnt  to  9  or 
S  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  15  to  20  feet  abore  high- water  mark  occur  in  both 
these  coYes.  The  stones  are  in  general  granite,  but  a  few  pebbles  of  slate  are 
found  among  them,  the  interstices  being  filled  with  decomposed  granitic 
natter.  The  adit  at  WhTeal  Besan's  lode  in  IMiU  Bounds  AfttM  has  been 
irken  for  several  fathoms  through  one  of  the  beds,  which  is  there  from  60  to 
70  feet  in  thickness. 

See  also  Mr.  Came,  Cornwall  Geo.  Ttans.,  if  i.  p.  229. 

t  In  stead  of  the  pick  and  gad  (pick-axe  and  wedge)  used  in  other  districto, 
a  bar  of  steel  pointed  like  the  gad  (the  poker)  is  employed  on  hard  rocks,  and 
a  somewhat  similarly  pointed,  but  thinner  bar,  (the  picker  J  on  softer  materials. 
The  Saint  Just  miner,  using  the  hammer  with  one  hand,  and  the  borer  with  the 
other,  prepares  a  hole  for  the  reception  of  gunpowder  without  assistance;  in 
other  districto  it  is  usual  for  one  person  to  hold  the  borer,  whilst  it  is  struck 
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two  or  three  belonging  to  Levant  are  equally  worttiy 
of  notice.  Perched  on  the  verge  and  even  on  tbe 
ledges  of  a  tremendous  precipice,  they  seem  at  tlie 
mercy  of  every  storm;  and  to  the  beholder  from 
beneath  they  almost  appear  suspended  in  the  air 
and  tottering  to  their  hU. 

Many  of  the  mining  districts  in  Cornwall  afford! 
more  employment,  and  jrield  greater  mineral  riches^ 
than  that  of  Saint  Just ;  bnt  in  its  well-displayed 
junctions  of  granite  and  slate,  its  veins  of  granite, 
of  rare  and  curions  earthy  minerals^  and  of  metallic 
ores,  its  wildly  and  singularly  situated  mines^f  and 
their  subterranean  and  subaqueous  dangers,  and 
in  its  bold  and  romantic  diffs,  it  is  surpassed  by 
none  of  them  in  interest  and  importance. 


*  The  BottfMe  noon  bare  been  fltfeaned  for  tin-ore  with  eome  suooess; 
the  tin  grmmd  consiflts  of  decomposed  granite,  which  is  covered  by  a  layer  of 
peat,  and  this  is  sneoeeded  by  the  ordinary  bed  of  the  rinilet.  The  whole 
¥ariee  firom  8  to  IS  feet  in  depth. 

See  also  Mr,  Caney  Cotnwall  Geo.  Traos.^  ii.  p.  882. 

t  In  one  part  of  Botallack  the  labooiers  have  lo  descend  to  the  adit,  by 
ladders  placed  on  the  Ihce  of  the  cUff. 
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BALLSS  WIDDEN  MINE,  PABISH  OF  SAINT  JUST. 

The  ccune  or  bed  of  rock  which  is  called  the 
lode,  bean  about  30^  N.  of  W^  and  dips  S.  60-80<> ; 
it  is  composed  of  ill-defined  and  confusedly  mixed 
crystals  of  felspar,  quarts,  a  little  white  mica,  and 
some  schorl,  among  which  considerable  quantities 
ai  oxide  of  tin  are  irregularly  distributed.  This  is 
wofked  from  12  to  80  feet  in  breadth,  and  it  is 
traTersed  by  a  great  many  small  veins  which  have 
agoeral  coincidence  with  the  mass  both  in  direc- 
tmi  and  in  dip.  These  are  frequently  mere  lines 
in  the  rock,  and  but  few  of  them  are  more  than 
S  or  4  inches  wide ;  they  consist  almost  entirely  of 
oiide  of  tin,  quartz,  and  schorl,  and  are  generally 
very  rich.  They  frequency  divide,  reunite,  and 
possess  all  the  ordinary  characters  of  lodes,  and  the 
cavities  with  which  they  abound  are  lined  with 
adnate  but  perfect  crystds  of  oxide  of  tin.^ 

The  contiguous  granite  is  a  very  coarse  grained 
bisis  of  felspar,  quarts,  and  white  mica,  with  numer- 
ous large  crystals  of  white  felspar ;  these  are  here 
considered  fevourable  indications,  contrary  to  the 
general  rule  of  the  district,  which  gives  a  preference 
to  that  mineral,  when  pink,  brown  or  buff  coloured. 

Both  the  veins  and  the  granite  are  traversed  by 
fines  of  structure,  which  bear  about  20^  W.  of  N. 


*  GapCalB  James  WaU,  to  whom  we  are  iodebCed  for  the  diecorerj  of  all 
aaimaiid  onrioiia  minerak  of  thia  diiiriety  haadetected  a  few  very  imall 
c^iialB  of  the  an^hnMl  of  l^iimntii  amosg  the  tin  ore  of  thia  mine. 
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THB  SAINT   IVES   DISTRICT, 

Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bristol  Channel^ 
on  the  east  by  the  Hayle  River,  and  is  contained 
within  an  area  of  about  nine  miles;  having  the 
town  of  Saint  Ives  at  its  north-eastern  extremitjr^ 
and  comprizing  the  parishes  of  Saint  Ives^  Leiant, 
and  Towednack.* 

The  tract  in  which  mining  is  carried  on,  consists 
generally  of  upland  heaths,  occasionally  rising  into 
cairns  of  considerable  elevation,  whose  declivities 
are  covered  with  enormous  masses  of  granite,  evi- 
dently in  sit^,  but  separated  from  the  subjacent 
(parent)  rock  by  disintegrated  granite,  which  is 
often  many  feet  in  depth.  This  district  is  granitic, 
except  towards  the  N.  and  E.,  where  it  has  a  nar- 
row border  of  slate  on  the  sea  coast.f  The  granite 
is  generally  very  coarse  grained  and  porpbyritic,  of 
which  structure  good  examples  may  be  seen  in  the 
loose  stone  hedges  which  enclose  the  few  small 
patches  under  cultivation  near  Halse-town;  and 
wherever  much  of  the  surface  is  exposed,  a  remark- 


*  For  convenience  I  have  indnded  in  this  district  the  United  Mvu»  which 
are  in  the  parishes  of  Monrah  and  Zennor,  and  Ding  Dong  in  Madron  and 
Onlval ;  for  althoagh  not  within  the  limits  here  described,  they  are  situated 
in  the  same  granitic  range,  which  extends  from  the  Land's-end  to  Saint  Ives. 

t  <'  From  the  head  land  nearly  opposite  the  Carracles  to  Saint  Ives'-bay, 
*^  the  killas  rocks  prevail  without  interruption ;  but  the  denuded  service  is  in 
<<  one  or  two  instances  sufficiently  near  the  central  mass  to  be  traversed  by  the 
^'  veins  of  granite.^ — ^Professor  Sedgwick,  Cambridge  PhU»  Trans,  i.  p.  8. 

"  From  Polmear  to  Saint  Ives,  this  formation  (the  slate)  as  may  be  seen  by 
^'  a  reference  to  the  map,  is  still  a  mere  border,  lining  the  shore.  In  no  place 
**  does  it  extend  into  the  country  so  much  as  a  mile:  in  one  point  (Wicca)  a 
*<  little  to  the  eastward  of  Zennor  church,  it  scarcely  conceals  the  fundamental 
<<  rock."— Dr.  Forbis,  CarnwaU  G«9*  Trtau.  ii.  p.  269.  &  pi.  i. 
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able  uniformity  in  the  pcMsitions  of  the  large  crystals 
of  felspar  is  observable.  In  the  more  elevated 
points  of  the  district,  this  rock^  although  still  coarse, 
is  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  lower  grounds ;  and,  pos- 
sibly from  being  more  quartzose,  it  has  yielded  less 
to  atmospheric  and  other  decomposing  influences. 

At  Bedlam-green,  about  a  mile  W.  of  Necledrea, 
in  one  of  the  small  glens  which  unite  at  that  village, 
there  is  a  formation  of  talcose  granite  (protogine) 
from  which  chinarclay  is  extracted ;  its  extent  and 
direction  are  unknown,  but  an  excavation  of  about 
600  feet  in  length,  50  or  60  feet  in  breadth,  and 
ficom  10  to  15  feet  in  depth,  has  been  made  towards 
the  S.W.  The  rock  appears  to  consist  of  white  and 
yellowish  green  felspar,  (almost  entirely  decomposed) 
pearl-white  talc,  and  quartz,  containing  also  numer- 
ous small  masses  of  schorL  It  is  traversed  by  many 
little  irregular  veins  of  quartz,  often  abounding  in 
schorl,  and  sometimes  in  felspar.* 

The  passage  from  the  granite  to  the  slate  series  is 
gradual.  The  former  at  first  becomes  fine  grained, 
very  quartzose,  and  contains  numerous  patches  of 
schorl.  This  character  shades  off"  into  a  mixture  of 
quartz  and  schorl  only ;  which  is  then  succeeded  by 
varieties  of  felspathic  rocks,  abounding  in  some 

*  In  tlie  ehma-clay  works  near  Saint  AoBtelly  the  clay  qnickly  and  entirely 
ftUs  down  whilst  the  weafiier  is  fine;  bnt  during  rain  a  maeh  longer  time  is 
nqoired  for  its  sabsidence,  this  is  accelerated  by  the  addition  of  a  solution 
of  ahun  in  small  qnantities.  In  this  district,  however  serene  the  atmoe- 
pheie,  the  liquid  always  remains  tmbid ;  but  the  eflfocts  of  alum  hare  ne%'er 
been  tried. 

The  modes  of  punning  and  preparing  china-clay  have  been  described  by 
PnrfeBBor  Sedgwick,  Cambridge  Phil.  Trans,  i.  p.  104 ;  and  in  more  detail  by 
Dr.  Boese,  Comwan  Geo,  Trans,  it.  p.  Si7. 
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places  in  hornblende,  in  others,  with  actynolite, 
and  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  some  other 
minerals.  These  have  been  already  described  in 
the  last  district,  and  some  of  them  are  compact, 
whilst  others  are  slaty  and  dip  towards  the  N.E. 

The  actual  junctions  can  no  where  be  seen  at  the 
surface,  but  in  the  roclcs  which  occur  between 
Kniirs  monument  and  the  sea  near  the  Providence 
Mines,  the  nature  of  the  transitions  may  be  clearly 
traced. 

The  joints  or  lines  of  structure  in  the  granite  are 
well  exposed  at  Halse-town,  and  on  the  craggy 
summits  of  Trencrom,  Trink,  Rosewall,*  and  Pen- 
beagle  ;  and  in  the  slate,  in  the  clifib  near  Saint  Ives, 
and  on  the  beach  towards  Lelant  church.  One 
system  of  these  planes  bears  between  (true)  N.  and 
N.E. ;  but  a  second  series  with  rather  more  con- 
stancy strikes  about  10^  S.  of  W. ;  whilst  a  third, 
sometimes  appears  at  from  20^  to  30»  N.  of  W. 
There  is,  however,  no  great  constancy  in  their 
directions,  for  especially  in  the  same  mass  of  slate 
the  frequent  intersections  of  innumerable  smaller 
joints  occasion  much  irregularity  and  apparent 
curvature;  and  in  the  granite  of  the  same  cairn,  a 
difference  of  from  IS^"  to  20o  in  the  bearing  of  the 
structural  divisions  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

The  directions  of  the  lodes  are  rather  to  the  N. 


*  It  w  Bol  Tciy  genenlly  ksowB  thai  there  ii  a  Ltgrnhrnk  ob  die 
smmiiit  of  RineweU  hill.  It  is  a  wedge-ehaped  maes,  decompoaed  en  tiM 
edgeay  about  18  feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  and  4  Ibet  thick  at  one  end,  bnt  divin- 
iahing  to  6  inches  at  the  other.  Its  weight  may  be  eatimated  at  twelve  toai, 
and  it  ia  eaaily  set  in  motion  by  the  hand. 
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of  R.»  and  S.of  W.;  and  of  the  crou-couraes*  within  a 
fewd^reesof  N.&S.;  havings  within  certain  limits 
an  approximation  to  the  strike  of  the  jointed  struc- 
tures of  the  rocks.  The  phenomena  which  accom- 
pany their  intersections,  also  more  nearly  resemble 
other  parts  of  Cornwall^  than  those  already  described. 

As  the  veins  which  are  worked  in  the  granite  are 
for  the  most  part  productive  in  tin  ore ;  and  on  the 
contrary  those  in  the  slate  more  rarely  containing 
tin^  abomid  in  the  ores  of  copper  also  ;f  it  will  be 
evident  that  tin  is  the  staple  product  of  the  district. 

But  besides  the  regular  and  more  usual  deposits 
of  metalliferous  minerals  in  the  lodes ,  this  neighbour- 
hood affords  ihem  in  other  and  very  different  modes 
of  arrangement.  At  the  8mnt  Ives  Consolidated 
Mines  a  string  or  vein  of  tin  ore,  mixed  with  quartz, 
chlorite,  and  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  ftUs  off  from 
the  lode  towards  the  S.  in  a  manner,  I  believe,  quite 
unexampled  in  Cornwall,  but  which,  I  presume,  may 
have  some  analogy  to  the  pipe  veinsX  of  other  mining 

*  !■  Oift  diitricttiie  cron-^omtei  are  called  lr«ni#. 

t  PMi-bleade  (oxide  of  maaiam)  oooan  in  great  abondaaee  aiDong  the 
oopper  one  of  Whid  Tre$iwUhy  and  was  long  carelbUy  ooUededy  and  thought 
tohe  UadC  copper  ore.  Hie  low  prices  obtained  for  the  ores  with  which  it  was 
Baxadyttid  tho  iirfBrioiityof  dw  mdal  thtj  yielded,  eqaaUy  disi^polnted  the 
miner  and  the  copper-smelter;  nntil  a  speeimen  of  the  copper  was  examined 
by  Mr.  MicMl  of  Calenidk,  and  foond  mixed  witii  tltaniom  in  a  metalUc  slate. 
The  oies  were  then  inspeeted,  and  pitch-blende  being  diacofered  among  them^ 
ita  natare  and  pr^ndioe  to  tiie  copper  ores  were  explained  to  the  workmen^ 
bywhom  it  has  besBy  of  coarse,  since  reeded.  Was  there  erer  an  instance  in 
wldeh  an  acquaintance  with  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry  woold  hate  been  more 


t  Fomsr,  Section  of  the  Strata  ftcm  NewoasSe-npon-Tyne  to  Ckess-reir. 
Oela  Beehe^  Geological  Mamml,  (trd  ed.  18St)  p.  499.  Bakewell*s  Intro- 
dncHaftta  ecology,  (4flied.l8SS)  p.  494.  Professor  Phillips,  Article  CM«gy, 
Eaeydo.  Metoo.,  IT.  (M«  it  A.S.)  p»  TTl.,  and  Illnstrations  of  the  Geology  of 
YoAshiretpaitli.pklQb    Burr,  Mining  Review,  in.  p.  a05. 
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fields.      In  Balnoan  the  distribution  is>  perhaps, 
even  more  unusual ;  for  besides  occasional  enlarg^e- 
ments  of  the  lodes  from  a  few  inches  to  30  or  40 
feet  in  breadth^  there  are  still  larger  masses  of  tin 
ore  wholly  unconnected  with  any  vein,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  an  extremely  hard  and  very 
coarse  grained  granite.*      These  are  discovered 
almost  by  accident,  for  I  have  known  more  than 
one  of  them  found  by  extending  the  excavation 
where  there  existed  no  other  indication  than  a  mere 
joint  in  the  rock,  which  contained  no  mineral,  and 
was  perceptible  only  from  the  slow  oozing  of  a 
minute  quantity  of  water  between  its  faces. 

The  ores  in  all  well  ascertained  cases,  dip  east- 
ward, towards  the  slate. 

The  only  excavations  extended  beneath  the  sea 
are  at  the  Providence  Mines,  in  which  there  is  a 
considerable  influx  of  salt  water  at  the  32  fathom 
level  if  in  all  the  other  mines  in  this  district,  the 
quantity  of  water  is  but  small. 

Wheal  Union  and  Wheal  Reeth  are  situated  near 
the  summits  of  Rosewall  and  Trink,  Wheal  Tren- 
with  near  and  parallel  to  a  deep  glen,  Balnoon  and 
West  Poldice  are  intersected  by  small  vales ;  all  the 
other  mines  are  on  gentle  declivities. 


*  Mr.  HawkinB,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans.  ii»  p.  81.  Dr.  Boaae,  Treatise  on 
Primary  Oeology,  p.  101. 

t  '^  Httel  PTwideMC9  Copper  Mine  (not  now  at  work)  is  the  first  which  oocass 
"  on  the  north  coast^  it  is  sitaated  between  Saint  Ires  and  Hayle.  Here  there 
**  are  two  lerels  at  Uie  depth  of  84  and  tS  fkthoms  under  high  water  mark, 
**  both  of  which  are  driren  about  20  fathoms  under  the  sea.  The  walar  was 
«  not  salty  and  the  workmen  could  scarcely  hear  the  noise  of  the  wayes." 

Mr.  CAftMiy  CmnwdU  Gee.  Trrnu.  ii.  p.  844. 
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It  is,  I  fear,  hardly  possible  to  give  a  clear  de» 

Pption  of  the  extraordinary  deposit  of  tin  ore 
ch  is  connected  with  the  lode  of  the  Saint  Ives 
fonsoKdaied  Mines,  and  has  obtained  the  name  of 
le  Carbona.^  It  joins  the  Standard  lode  at  the 
epth  of  78  fathoms,  and  at  the  junction  the  con- 
lecting  surface  is  not  more  than  4  or  5  inches 
qaare.  From  that  place  it  has  been  worked  per- 
laps  120  fathoms  in  a  south-easterly  direction; 
KQtil,  tending  continually  dow.nwards,  it  reaches 
he  depth  of  nearly  100  fathoms.  Its  greatest  ver- 
ical  extent  is  about  10  fathoms,  and  its  largest 
vidA  is  about  the  same ;  but  the  average  dimensions 
may  be  4  fathoms  high,  by  10  or  12  feet  wide.  It 
lias  a  dip  varying  from  45®  to  80^*  towards  the  S.W. ; 
tnd  its  bulk  is  subject  to  extreme  irregularity. 
(Pi  II.  Fig.  4-5-6.; 

It  exhibits  few  of  the  usual  characters  of  a  lode, 
as  it  is  bounded  above,  below,  and  on  either  side, 
by  the  ordinary  granite.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of 
tispar,  quartz,  schorl,  and  oxide  of  tin,  very  irre- 
gularly aggregated;  but  in  many  parts  contains 
loor  (which  the  lode  does  not)  chlorite,  common 
B&d  blistered  copper  pyrites,  iron  pyrites,  and  here 
and  there  traces  of  vitreous  copper  ore. 


*  Thk  tenn,  as  ftr  as  I  can  leam,  ^as  fbmt  applied  to  a  aomewhat  ajmilar 
^9«^  which  waa  many  yean  ago  diaooTered  in  RoMioafl-fliB  JIfiiitf.  It  it 
iM  vied  in  tida  disfarict  to  deaignate  the,  here,  not  vnuaal  oocimmioe  of  tin 
(Aininegiilarnianiea  which  do  not  poeaeis  the  general  oharaeten  of  fodct. 
Ik  preraknt  opinhni  that  it  waa  a  eaxt  tenn  used  by  the  odnan  and  haa  no 
dibite  Bieaning,  ia  probably  correct  Some,  howerer,  pieleBd  to  trace  ila 
^■nration  from  tiie  anoieat  Comiah  langoage. 
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About  80  fathoms  from  the  lode,  it  falls  in  with 
the  Middle  Trawn^  and  takes  the  direction  of  that 
vein.  They  continue  side  by  side  for  25  fisithoms^ 
the  Carhona  standing  on  the  west.  The^  Tratvn 
then  contains  stones  resembling  the  substance  of 
the  Carbona,  and  in  a  few  fathoms  further  the  dis- 
integrated and  very  felspathic  granite  of  the  former 
is  gradually  and  entirely  replaced  by  schorl^  quartz> 
felspar,  and  oxide  of  tin,  and  other  minerals  which 
occur  in  the  Carbona;  whilst  their  joint  direction 
still  continues  that  of  the  Traum. 

At  length  the  Carbona  takes  a  bend  and  goes  off 
at  right  angles,  towards  the  N.E.;  whilst  the  Trawn 
continues  its  original  direction,  and  becomes  more 
and  more  granitic ;  and  although  it  for  some 
fathoms  still  retains  some  traces  of  the  mineral 
composition  of  the  Carbona,  at  laa.t  it  re-assumes 
its  usual  disintegrated  and  felspathic  characters. 

Immediately  east  of  the  Trawn  the  Catbona 
increases  to  enormous  dimensions,  and  is  worked  for 
at  least  10  fathoms  in  length,  breadth,  and  height 
The  scattered  lights,  the  great  number  of  miners  in 
their  soiled  and  torq^  working  4res9,,thff.  pillars  ami 
beams  of  wood  which  suppojct  the  roof  aiid  walls, 
and  the  rock  lining,  this  v^^t  cai^ero^,,  all  dimly  di^ 
cemed  (at  intervals)  by  flickering  and  uncertain 
gleams,  produce  a  most  striking  effect. 

From  tl^s,  large  mass  shoots^  branches,  bunches^ 
and  othep  irregular  protuberanees  strike  off  kt  every 
directiou;  and  whwe^vei:  tbesej  ia  aa  unusoaL  en- 
largement of  the  Carbona,  such  is  invariably  touni 
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to  occur  at  the  crossing  or  union  of  two  or  more  of 
these^  which  may  he  called  its  Kmhs.  Some  of  them 
bear  ahout  E.  and  W.,  and  two  of  them  are  desig- 
nated William^s  wid  Kentpe^s  lodes,  And  have  rather 
more  resemhlance  to  the  general  characters  of  veins, 
than  are  nsnal  in  the  Carbona.  But  these,  for  fhe 
most  part,  are  cut  off  ly  the  granite  above,  below, 
and  at  either  end  ;*  and  these  abrupt  terminations 
are  frequently  not  even  on  joints  of  the  rock.  Some 
of  these  pipes  or  bars,  of  a  few  feet  in  breadth,  pass 
off  diagonally  from  the  main  body,  and  when  follow- 
ed lead  to  other  strings  bearing  sometimes  E.  and  W., 
then  changing  (through  all  intermediate  diredtions) 
to  N.  and  S.;  but  which  are  also  cut  off  by  the 
granite  in  every  case.  These  strings  again  send  off 
thoots,  which  also  often  open  into  short  vein-like 
masses ;  and  these  may  in  their  turn  throw  off  irre- 
gular bunches,  or  shoots,  both  to  the  Carbona  and 
to  its  subordinate  branches. 

Throughout,  there  is  a  gradual  transition  in  min- 
eral composition  from  that  of  the  grattite  to  the 
Carbona.  It  is  also  worthy  df  remark  that  the 
composition  of  the  Carbona^  like  that  of  a  lode,  in 
at  least  one  most  important  feature^  and  seems 
equally  to  depend  on  thftttttture  of  ihe  contiguous 
lock :  for  where  the  granite 'is  coarse  grained,  with 
krge  crystals  of  white  felspar,  there  is  bttt  little 
oride  ctf  tin  in  the  Carbona,  whidh  on  the  contrary 


*  Some  very  ilight  traces,  howerer,  of  WiUianu^M  lode  approach  the 
Am^eni  Mc  at  SO  fathoms  from  the  surface ;  but  they  are  not  seen  either 
•bore  or  lielow  that  spot. 
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abounds  with  it  where  granite  is  more  uniform  in 
its  aggregation^  and  the  felspar  pink  or  pale  green. 
The  whole  may  be  described  as  forming  a  net- 
work of  pipes,  strings,  branches,  shoots  and  veins, 
converging  into  one  grand  trunk,  which  extends  to 
the  S.E.,  dipping  about  1  in  6,  and  is  on  all  sides 
surrounded  by  the  hard  granite*  but  no  where 
reaches  the  surface. 

BALNOON  MINE,  PARISH  OF  LELANT, 

Has  been  from  time  immemorial  remarked  for  the 
apparently  irregular  and  capricious  distribution  of 
the  tin  ore  it  affords.  This  however  is  not  exactly 
like  that  of  the  Carbona  in  the  Saint  Ives  Consoli- 
dated Mines ;  but  has  a  greater  similarity  to  the 
ordinary  characters  of  veins. 

The  Goath  vein  bears  about  35^*  E.  of  (true)  N., 
dips  N.W,  60-70®,  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  30 
feet  in  width,  and  is  composed  of  greenish-grey  and 
pink  felspar,  and  quartz,  both  in  a  compact  and 
irregularly  crystalline  state,*  together  with  mica, 
schorl,  and  in  some  parts,  large  quantities  of  the 
oxide  of  tin. 

Its  productiveness  appears  to  depend  on  its  inter- 
section by  numerous  small  veins  which  seem  to  run 
in  almost  every  direction.  These  are  very  rich  in 
ore  when  in  contact  with  the  Goath,  but  if  followed 
are  soon  found  to  dwindle  to  mere  strings,  and  some- 

*  Where  the  oxide  of  tin  is  abandant,  the  edges  and  faces  of  tiie  febpar 
crystals  are  imperfectly  defined. 
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times  to  entirely  die  away  io  the  granite.  Some 
seem  to  heiwe  the  Goath^  and  others  are  mere  pipes 
or  floors,  and  do  not  ejttend  either  above  or  below 
the  point  where  their  presence  enriches  that  deposit. 
Indeed  the  Goath  itself  is  often  intersected  by 
joints  of  the  rock,  and  frequently  even  displaced 
when  neither  joint  nor  vein  intervenes  to  cut  it  off. 
In  such  cases  it  apparently  terminates  in  the  hard 
granite ;  and  yet  it  is  sometimes  re-discovered  by 
the  oozing  of  water  through  the  joints,  and  at  other 
times  by  the  perception  of  a  slight  difference  in  the 
cmnposition  of  one  part  of  the  rock  when  compared 
with  the  portions  adjoining. 

The  Goath  resembles  a  lode  merely  in  its  de- 
scolding  from  the  surface  with  some  seeming  con* 
tinuity  to  about  35  fathoms  in  depth,  aad  for  100 
or  120  fathoms  in  length,  and  also  in  its  prevailing 
strike  and  dip ;  but  at  the  bottom,  as  well  as  at 
both  ends,  it  is  cut  off  by  the  hard  granite. 

North  Vervis  hde  is  very  similar  to  the  Goath. 
It  is  visible  near  the  surface  for  a  considerable 
extent ;  and  indeed,  in  the  shallow  part  of  the  mine 
its  termination  has  never  been  yet  seen  in  either 
direction ;  it  bears  about  SQp  N.  of  (true)  E.,  and 
dips  N.  50-80^.  Its  dimensions  vary  exceedingly, 
from  a  mere  string  to  30  feet  in  breadth,  and  these 
changes  often  take  place  within  a  few  feet  Its 
composition  in  every  respect  resembles  that  of  the 
Boaih;  as  both  are  affected  by  the  nature  of  the 
containing  rock ;  and  are  most  productive  when  the 
rock  consists  of  a  basis  of  greenish  felspar,  quarts. 
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and  mica,  with  embedded  crystals  of  pink  felspar ; 
whilst  the  reverse  occurs  when  large  porphyritic 
crystals  of  white  felspar  abound  in  the  granite. 

The  North  Verms  lode,  however,  in  the  deeper 
parts  seems  to  have  a  limit  both  on  the  E.  and  on 
the  W.  At  60  fathoms  deep,  although  it  widens  to 
20  feet  for  10  or  15  fathoms,  then  contracts  to  but  a 
few  inches  wide  for  6  or  8  feet,  and  again  enlarges 
to  30  feet  in  breadth  for  10  fathoms;  yet  at  80 
fathoms  deep  it  is  at  last  completely  surrounded  on 
the  ends,  sides,  and  bottom,  by  the  hard  granite, 
without  leaving  the  slightest  trace  of  its  further 
existence  in  any  direction. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy,  if  indeed  it  be  possible, 
to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  irregularity  of 
these  formations :  and  I  fear  it  is  vain  for  me  to 
hope  that  the  description  I  have  here  attempted 
will  answer  any  other  purpose  than  to  show  that 
they  have  but  a  remote  resemblance  to  lodes,  or  to 
any  other  kind  of  deposit  in  which  tin  has  been 
hitherto  found  to  occur. 
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The  tract  which  I  have  called 

THE   MARAZION   DISTRICT, 

Comprises  the  slate-rocks  which  are  bounded  on  the 
west  and  north  by  the  granite  of  Paul,  Madron, 
Golval,  and  Ludgvan  parishes;  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Mount's-Bay.  It  extends  eastward  to  the 
▼alley  which  runs  from  Kelubbis  towards  Hayle. 

The  structure  of  the  slate  formation  on  the  shores, 
its  junctions  with  the  granite  at  Mousehole,  and 
Saint  Michael's  Mount,  and  its  connection  with  the 
porphyry  (ehan)^  at  Penzance,  are  well  exposed, 
and  have  been  frequently  described.f 

The  granite  is  of  the  ordinary  kind,  composed  of 
felspar,  (its  prevailing  mineral)  quartz,  mica,  and 
sometimes  schorl  and  pinite.  Except  at  Saint 
Michael's  Mount  where  the  texture  is  much  finer, 
it  is  rather  coarse  grained,  but  much  less  so  than 
in  the  Saint  Just  district 

The  slate*rocks  which  touch  the  granite  are  gene^. 
rally  massive  greenstones,  which  are  composed  of 
hornblende  and  felspar  in  varying  proportions,  and 
contain  many  other  minerals  in  regular  veins ;  and 


*  Throng^oiit  the  mining  diitrietB  of  Cornwall  the  dykes  or  veins  of  por- 
phyiy  have  the  proyincial  name  of  ehan,  a  word  of  uncertain  deriyation. 

t  Dr.  Berger,  Geo.  Trans.  0.8.  i.  pp.  143*145.  Mr.  Majendie^  Cornwall 
Geo.  Trans,  i.  p.  85.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Ibid.  p.  130.  Mr.  Carney  Ibid.  ii.  pp.. 
6j^79«  Br.  Forbes,  Ibid.  p.  267.  Prof.  Sedgwick,  Cambridge  Phil.  Trans. 
I.  pp.  108-113-11S-1S4.  Mr.  Came,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans.  Iii.  p.  342. 
M.  M.  Oeynhansen  and  Dechen,  Phil.  Mag.  and  Annals  ▼.  (1820)  pp.  1^- 
843.  Dr.  Boase,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  it.  p.  353,  and  Treatise  on  Primary 
Oeoh^,  pp.  127-152-172.  Mr.  Bakewell,  Introduction  to  Geology  (4th  (d.) 
p.  92,  and  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  Geo.  Manual,  (Sid  ed.)  p.  400. 
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a  few  distributed  in  more  irregular  modes.  Viewed 
as  a  whole  they  may  be  regarded  as  varieties  of 
greenstone,  often  assuming  a  slaty  cleavage;  but 
no  regular  order  of  succession  seems  to  prevail  in 
the  massive  and  schistose  varieties :  the  accidental 
minerals  (if  they  may  be  called  so)  seem  generally 
to  occur  in  the  former. 

At  the  Lariggan  rocks  the  hornblende  appears  to 
be  replaced  by  actynolite,  which  is  mixed^  and  in 
some  cases  almost  superseded  by  axinite ;  and  these 
minerals  seem  regularly  mixed  with  the  felspar. 
In  other  spots,  €.g.,  at  the  Penzance  gas-works,  and 
at  the  Greebe  roek,  the  axinite  and  actynolite  are 
collected  in  distinct  veins  and  masses. 

Towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  district,  and 

at  some  distance  from  the  granite  (whether  it  be 

the  great  mass  which  forms  the  larger  portion  of 

^   ^the  western  peninsula,  or  the  smaller  patch  of  Saint 

}      Michael's  Mount)  the  greenstone  rocks  are  succeeded 

^   Ji)y  very  schistose  rocks  of  a  deep  blue  colour  and 

very  silky  lustre.*      These  are  more  frequently 

traversed  by  veins,  strings,  and  irregular  masses  of 

A  ^mrtai,  which  sometimes  fall  in  and  associate  with 

|he  metalliferous  deposits,  and  form  integrant  parts 

Af  the  hdes,  as  in  Wheal  DarlingtaH,  (TcA.  xxiv.,) 

the  Maramon  Mines y  (Tab.  xxv.,)  &c. 

%  4  The  cleavage  of  all  the  schistose  rocks  of  the 

^*  .  *  The  mines  which  are  woriced  in  the  schistoae  rocks  inyaiiably  afford  more 
water  than  those  in  the  massive.  At  Wktal  Darlknt^  the  water  issuing  from 
th^kroif^covrMy  at  the  depth  of  90  fathoms  is  extremely  salt,  whilst  that  from 
the  [ode  at  but  a  foot  or  two  distant  is  Yery  much  less  so,  although  this  also 
coiiains  salt. 
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district  is  in  general  inclined  towards  the  east,  with 
tiie  exception  of  Uiose  which  clothe  the  granite  of 
Saint  Michad's  Mount,  where  it  ig  in  different 
Erections,  and  apparently  alwajsjrom  the  granite. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  at  length  on  an 
lecount  of  the  junction  of  the  granite  and  slate, 
which  may  with  such  ease  and  advantage  be  studied 
on  the  beach  at  Mousehole^  and  Saint  Michael's 
Mount,  as  they  have  been  frequently  described  in 
great  detail* 


*  At  Mouaebole  **  it  is  truly  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Teint  of  pranite  maj 
<*  be  diatiiictly  seen  penetraiiog  both  the  schist  and  the  granite ;  for  the  granite 
^  in  the  reins  is  finer  grained  than  the  granite  rock,  and  may  as  easily  be  dis- 
^  tinguished  in  the  granite  as  in  the  schist  The  granite  rock  itself  is  smaller 
*' grained  near  the  line  of  joaction  of  the  two  rocks,  than  it  is  a  little  distance 
**  from  it,  where  it  contains  large  white  crystals  of  felspar,  in  a  smaller  grained 
**  reddish  granite ;  what  is  farther  remarkable,  the  largest  granite  vdn,  in 
«  passing  into  the  schist,  cuts  throagh  a  vein  of  quartz  thicker  than  itself  > 
**  and  a  lew  yards  nearer  the  sea,  a  small  quarts  vein  cuts  through  the  same 
**  granite  vein.  •  •  •  Perhaps  the  beet  designation  of  the  killas  rock  on  this 
**  situation  is,  that  of  a  minvtely  grained  and  highly  indurated  gneiss,  that 
^  had  lost  its  schistoee  character." 

Mk.Bakcwbll,  Inirvdmeium  to  Oeolory,  (4th  ed.  188S.)  p.M-OS. 

At  Moosehole  the  granite  'Ms  porphyritic,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  June, 
''tion,  large  grained;  but  adjoining  thereto,  the  basis,  in  which  the  larger 
"  crystals  are  imbedded,  generally  varies  from  fine  grained  to  an  uniform  tex- 
**  tnie,  as  in  the  felspar  porphyrites.  The  irregular  patohes  of  granite  have 
^  the  same  composition,  and  some  of  them  are  evidently  portions  of  the  sub- 
'*  jacent  mass  laid  bare  by  the  abrasion  of  the  waves,  for  several  parts  of  their 
**  surface  are  still  covered  by  persistent  laminae  of  slate;  whether  they  ane  all 
^  so,  remidns  to  be  ascertained.  The  several  granite  veins,  for  the  most  part, 
^consist  of  compact  felspar;  which*  in  some  places,  is  very  quartzose,  but 
^  seldoni  porphyritic.  The  large  northern  vein  or  elvan,  however,  often 
**  abounds  in  crystals  of  felspar.  The  slate  at  the  junction,  or  immediately 
*  adjoining  the  granite  veins,  is  compact,  hard,  and  finely  granular,  or  crys- 
**  Bne  and  quartzose,  •  •  •  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  where  one 
^  begins,  and  the  other  ends;  and  even  then,  a  difference  of  odour  is  the  only 
'^  naxk  of  distinction.  The  granite,  at  the  Junction,  throws  out  several  small 
^  veins,  which,  however,  soon  terminate.** 

Dr.  Boase,  Treatise  on  Primary  Geology ^  pp.  15S-1&S. 

At  Saint  Micbaers  Mount,  the  slate  is  *'  traversed  in  all  direeiiona^  by 
"  shoots  or  veins  of  granite ;  and  the  granite,  in  its  turn,  enclosing  patehes  of 
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The  granite  and  the  slate  are  alike  traversed  by 
several  elvan  courses.  Mr.  Came*  mentions  one  at 
Bosava,  in  Paul ;  and  Dr.  Boasef  describes  another 
at  Mousehole,  which  are  both  in  granite.  The  best 
known  and  most  frequently  described  elvan  in 
Cornwall^  after  passing  under  the  pier  at  Penzance, 
is  visible  for  a  considerable  distance  on  the  shore 


"  the  slate.  In  some  places  Jthere  is  a  mere  opposition  without  intennixtdre  of 
<<  the  two  rocks ;  in  others  the  intermixture  is  so  complete  as  to  render  it  im- 
"  possible  to  say  to  which  of  the  two  certain  considerable  masses  belong/' 

Dr.  Forbes,  CornwaU  Geo.  Tnou,  ii.  p.  861. 

**  Saint  Michael's  Mount  is  a  fine  instance  of  yeined  ^anite,  and  of  the 
"  varieties  of  rock  which  arise  from  such  a  texture.  It  affords  also  a  very 
'^  striking  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  veins  which  have  every  appearance  of 
"  being  contemporaneous,  often,  for  a  considerable  extent,  preserve  a  paral- 
<*  lelism  among  themselves.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  observed,  that  the 
"  largest  veins  which  range  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west,  are  accom- 
"  panied  by  fissures,  which  divide  the  whole  Mount  into  parallel  vertical 
**  beds.  Between  these  beds  are  found  oxide  of  tin,  wolfram,  apatite,  the 
«  topaz,  and  some  of  the  rarer  minerals  of  the  county." 

Prof.  Sedgwick,  Cambridge  PhU,  Trans,  i.  pp.  108-100. 

*  ''  In  general  it  contains  scarcely  any  mica,  but  a  great  deal  of  schorl, 
«  which  rarely  appears  mixed  up  with  other  parts  of  the  granite,  but  in  small 
^*  separate  bunches ;  in  some  parts  it  appears  to  consist  of  quartz,  schorl,  and 
**  mica,  and  to  contain  no  felspar ;  another  variety  exhibits  schorl,  felspar,  and 
**  mica,  with  scarcely  any  quartz.  This  granite  has  been  seen  about  ten  feet 
"  below  the  surfoce  where  it  is  found  in  irregular  laminae,  much  like  the 
"  common  elvan  stone,  and  indeed  this  is  almost  the  only  circumstance  in 
«  which  it  resembles  the  porphyritic  elvan  of  the  mining  district :  it  is,  for  ther 
«  most  part,  equally  tough,  and  as  easily  wrought,  as  other  granite.  It  occurs 
^'  in  a  regular  channel,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  width ;  but  from 
<<  the  appearance  of  the  surface,  I  think  it  cannot  be  less  than  from  150  to  300 
''  feet.    Its  direction  is  about  north-east  and  soutli-west*' 

ComwaU  Geo.  Tnau.  iii.  pp.  24!^84S. 

t  "  The  several  granite  veins,  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  compact  felspar ; 
M  which,  in  some  places,  is  very  quartzose,  but  seldom  porphyritic.  The  large 
<<  northern  vein  or  elvan,  however,  often  abounds  in  crystals  of  felspar.  •  «. 
''  The  elvan  appears  to  occupy  the  declining  surface,  as  it  dips  northward,  ao 
**  OB  to  cross  the  laminae  of  the  slate :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
<<  strike  of  the  slate  generally  winds  round  this  granitic  promontory ;  so  that, 
''  approaching  St.  Paul,  it  becomes  N.,  and  at  length  N.W. ;  which  fact  may 
"  account  for  the  deviation  of  the  elvan  from  a  course  parallel  with  the  granite 
'<  veins."  Dr.  Boasb,  Primary  Geology,  pp.  16»-168. 
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westward  *  and  at  the  Wherry  Mine  it  is  worked 
for  the  tin  ore  which  is  disseminated  through  it.f 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  district  several  ^hoH 
eowrsee  are  known.  There  is  one  at  Great  Wheal 
Fort9me,X  a  second  at  GwaUon,%  and  a  third  near 
the  Maraanon  Mines.\  In  Wheal  Darlington% 
there  are  three,  which  are  probably  the  westerly 
extensions  of  those  which  appear  in  the  three  mines 
before  mentioned,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  Pen- 
zance pier  ehan  is  the  still  western  prolongation  of 
one  of  them. 

All  of  them  consist^  more  or  less,  of  a  fine  grained 
basis  of  felspar  and  quartz,  and  contain  large  por- 
phyritic  crystals  of  felspar,  double-pointed  crystals 
of  quartz,**  with  nests  and  spiculse  of  schorl;  but 
in  the  aggregation  of  the  minerals,  and  in  the  hard- 
ness of  the  rock,  the  same  course  presents  frequent 
inegularities, — they  all  bear  about  S.W. 

•  ^  Immediately  at  the  back  of  the  pier  it  (ike  tlwm)  may  be  seen  itretchiiig 
"  N.E.  aod  S.W.,  and  inclining  at  a  great  angle  northward.  It  is  a  porphy- 
**  ritic  fel0parite  (felspar  porphyry),  the  imbedded  cryttalfl  being  small  and 
"  white :  these  gradually  disappear  towards  the  sides  of  the  bed,  till  at  last 
"  this  rock  is  a  plain  compact  felsparite,  rery  hard,  apparently  in  consequence 
'*  of  an  excess  of  silica  in  its  composition ;  and  in  this  part«  yelns  of  quarts  are 
**  freqaent,  as  is  also  the  case  in  the  adjoining  stratam  of  compact  actynolite 
^  rodL,  at  the  point  of  their  junction,  where  these  rocks  can  only  be  distin- 
"  gnished  from  each  other  by  the  blue  colour  of  the  latter,  •  •  •  in  some 
**  points  the  line  of  junction  between  the  elvan  and  the  slate  bears  N.E.  by  E. ; 
«  or  even  N.E.,  as  at  the  back  of  the  pier ;  the  general  direction  of  the  whole 
"  ooune,  however,  is  E.  by  N.,  and  W.  by  S." 

Br.  Boasb,  Prhnary  Gechgy,  p.  50. 

t  Mr.  Hawkins,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  i.  p.  136.  M^.  Came,  Ibid.  ii.  pp. 
79-80-82.  Dr.  Forbes,  Ibid.  ii.  p.  271.  M.  Foumet,  Xtudes  sur  les  depots 
M^talliff^res,  p,  112 

t  This  Volome,  Table  xxix.  ^  Ibid.  Table  xxxi.  I  Ibid.  Table  xxv. 
This  is  qaarried  for  building  purposes,    f  Ibid.  Table  Kxi v. 

**  Doable-pointed  crystals  of  quarts  are  seldom  found  e  xcept  in  ehan-ewnetf 
but  in  them  they  occur  in  almost  eveiy  locality  with  whic  h  I  am  acquainted. 
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The  most  considerable  metalliferous  deposit  yet 
known  in  the  granite  of  this  district^  is  at  the  Garth 
Mine,^  near  Burias  bridge.  The  lode  ranges  about 
25<>  S.  of  W.,  dips  S.  65-80'',  and  has  been  worked 
to  a  depth  of  30  fathoms.  It  is  from  4  to  12  feet 
wide,  and  composed  of  veins  of  pale  buff  coloured 
felspar  and  quartz,  among  which  are  disseminated 
the  small  botryoidal  concretions  of  wood  dn  which 
occur  principally  in  the  felspar  veins.  The  lo€le 
has  been  most  productive  near  a  croes-comree  which 
intersects  it. 

Some  small  excavations  have  also  been  made  at 
Tredavoe,  and  near  Mousehole,  but  hitherto  without 
much  success. 

Near  Newlyn  the  greenstone  is  traversed  by  some 
large  veins  of  quartss,  on  one  of  which  some  trials 
have  been  made,  and  small  quantities  of  copper 
pyrites  extracted  from  it 

The  principal  metalliferous  deposits  are,  however, 
in  the  slate*-rocks  near  Marazion  and  Goldsithney ; 
the  eastern  part  of  the  district.  The  lodes  generally 
bear  about  SJO^  S.  of  W.,  and  dip  towards  the  south 
at  various  angles  ;f  they  usually  produce  copper 
pyrites,  but  where  they  come  into  contact  with  eb>€m 
they  yield  vitreous  copper  ore  also.  Most  of  them 
contain  the  oxide  of  tin  dispersed  in  ccmsiderable 
quantities  anaong  the  copper  ores.  In  all,  the  general 
dip  (shoot)  of  the  ore  is  towards  the  east. 

There  are  some  cross-bourses  and  Jlucaiu/X  but 
they  are  not  stumerous. 

*  Mr.  Carne,  Cornwall  Geo.  Tnuu.  iv.  p.  97. 

t  There  are  curious  intersectioiui  of  lodes  in  Wheal  Jkirlingtcn,TMexj.iy. 

t  riueanSf  are  crot  s-veins  composed  of  clay. 
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None  of  the  ehanrcomrses  are  metalliferoas  except 
that  at  the  Wherry  mine,  where  the  masses  and 
veins  of  the  oxide  of  tin,  which  are  distributed 
through  it  without  regularity,  rather  appear  to  fol- 
low the  intersection  of  the  elcan^  by  the  Black  lode. 

At  Gwallon  mine,f  the  lode  reposes  conformably 
on  the  elvan  for  a  very  considerable  distance ;  and 
at  Great  Wheal  Fortune,X  when  the  lode  stands 
between  ehan  and  slate,  the  part  in  contact  with 
the  former  yields  vitreous  copper  ore,  and  that 
which  joins  the  slate  affords  copper  pyrites. 

The  joints  or  lines  of  structure  which  intersect 
the  rocks  and  veius,  separating  them  into  quadran- 
gnlar  masses,  have  perhaps  been  observed  in  no 
other  district  so  accurately  as  in  this.§ 

The  situations  of  the  mines  are  very  various ;  Great 
Wheal  Fortune,  Rospeath,  Gtvallon,  and  the  Mara- 
nian  Mines,  are  on  hills  of  smaU  elevation,  and  Wheal 
SoUon,  RetaUaci,  Wheal  Darlington,  and  Wheal 
EUMabeth,  are  oa  low  lands  and  gentle  declivities* 


*  Mr.  Came  correcdy  describes  the  dip  of  this  eUMtn  towards  the  norUu 
Corawall  Geo.  Trans,  ii.  p.  82.  t  Table  xxvi.        X  Table  xxix. 

4  At  St.  Alichael'is  Mount,  '^  in  the  greater  part  of  the  western  preeipiee^ 
"  w  decay  of  the  veinstones  has  left  wide  and  deep  fissures  in  the  rock,  which 
**  are  seen  trBveitiiig  it  from  top  to  bottom,  and  diriding  it  into  yerticai  plates 
**  or  masses."  Dr.  Forbbs,  Cornwall  Geo,  Trans,  ii.  p.  871. 

^  The  elvan  (on  the  beach  at  Pensance)  is  traversed  by  lines  or  Joints,  which 
**  cross  it  in  the  direction  of  S.  by  E.,  and  N.  by  W.:  these  lines  are.  in  one 
**  spot,  very  eloee  together,  and  there  the  porphyry  is  much  stained  witn  oxide 
"  cf  iron,  and  is  in  a  decomposing  state ;  and  the  rock  adioining  is  similarly 
**  sireamstanced.  Where  the  elvan  is  a  well-characterized  porphyry  the  lines. 
"  are  farther  apart,— that  is,  the  elvan  is  composed  of  larger  concretions.  But 
^  the  most  important  circomstance  conoeming  these  lines  is,  that  they,  in  innu- 
**  merable  places,  continue  their  course  uninterruptedly  into  the  slate." 

Dr.  Boasb,  Primary  Geology ,  p.  S2, 

At  Moosdiole,  *^  both  the  granite  and  the  slate  are  traversed  by  fissures,  or 
"  Joints  parallel  witii  the  gianite  and  quartz  veins,  which  intersect  the  mass  at 


'^  light  angles.    Sometimes  these  lines  correspond  with  the  point  of  iunction, 
''hot  very  ofton  they  pass  iBdiffiNrently  through  either  rock.'^        Ibid. 


.  p«  153. 
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I  here  conclude  the  observations  which  strictly 
belong  to  my  subject ;  but  I  wish  to  add  that  a  bed 
of  stream  tin  ore,  of  very  inferior  produce^  some  20. 
or  30  feet  above  the  sea-level  near  Newtown,  on 
the  Marazion  green,  has  for  many  years  afforded 
employment  to  a  few  persons ;  and  that  in  the  vale 
between  Wheal  Darlington  and  the  Marazion  Mines 
there  is  a  thin  and  poor  bed  of  tin-ground  resting 
on  the  shelf*  at  about  the  sea-level ;  on  this  is  laid 
a  bed  of  vegetable  matter  containing  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  oak,  willow,  hazel,  and  perhaps  other 
trees,  and  nuts  in  abundance ;  this  is  again  covered 
to  the  level  of  the  slimy  soil  bearing  the  present 
vegetation  by  sea-sand  mixed  with  shells. 

A  submarine  bed  of  vegetable  remains  is  well 
known  to  exist  under  the  beaches  of  both  the  eastern 
and  western  greens.f 

Layers  of  pebbles  and  boulders  are  met  with  at 
Mousehole,  a  little  above  the  ordinary  high-water,;^ 
and  at  Morrab  Place,  in  Penzance,  at  least  8(X  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  These,  however,  may  be  the 
effects  of  some  flood,  and  not  owing  to  any  changes  in 
the  relative  levels  of  land  and  sea  at  various  epochs. 

The  scenery  of  this  district  is  altogether  unlike 
that  general  in  the  mining  tracts  of  Cornwall.  They 
are  commonly  wild,  barren,  and  uncultivated  heaths; 
but  this  presents  a  gentler  aspect,  and  its  high 
culture  and  luxuriant  vegetation  well  entitle  it  to 
be  called  *'  the  garden  of  Cornwall.'' 

*  The  bed  of  Hream  Hn  ore  is  called  the  iin-grmmd;  and  the  rock  on  which 
it  rests,  the  $he^f» 

t  Dr.  Borlase,  Natural  History,  p.  332.  Dr.  Barham,  Cornwall  Geo. 
Trans,  iii.  p.  101.     Dr.  Boase,  Ibid.  p.  171. 

X  Mr.  Came,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  iii.  p.  S86. 
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THE  GWINEAR  AND  CROWAN   DISTRICT, 

Comprizes  the  parishes  of  Gwinear  and  Crowan  and 
a  part  of  Phillack.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Bristol  Channel,  on  the  east  by  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  from  the  sea  to  the  eastern  end  of 
Ciowanee-wall,  on  the  south  by  the  brook  which 
divides  Crowan  from  Breage,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  river  which  runs  from  Relubbis  to  Hayle. 

It  consists  of  a  group  of  slate-rocks  subordinate 
to  the  granite  of  Crowan,  and  is  intersected  by  a 
great  many  Ehan^ourses:  on  the  sea-coast  an  ex- 
tensive tract  is  covered  by  a  mass  of  drifted  sea-sand. 

In  the  elevated  range  of  granite  there  have  been 
some  workings,  at  Trenoweth  and  Copper-Hill,  but 
they  were  inconsiderable,  and  have  for  some  time 
been  abandoned. 

The  slate  series  has  an  undulating  surface  of  low 
hills,  intersected  by  several  small  valleys  which  all 
run  towards  the  north. 

The  general  character  of  the  rocks  of  this  system 
is  schistose,  and  the  dip  of  their  cleavage  is  towards 
the  north  and  north-east.  Near  Hayle*  they  change 
from  a  light  blue  into  a  pale  buff;  at  Angarrack  the 
blue  colour  prevails,  as  it  does  also  at  Herland  and 
Relistian,  but  in  these  Mines  blue  and  white  laminae 
alternate,  and  the  general  inclination  of  the  cleavage, 
which  is  still  towards  the  north,  is  frequently  curved 


*  ^Anmiid  Hajle,  a  dark  blue  hornblende-rook  prerails;  it  if  prone  to 
^*  decay,  by  which  it  becomes  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  fall  of  innnmerable 
*  joints  and  tevies."    Da.  Boasb,  C^mwaU  Geo,  Trans,  vr,  p.  947. 

VOL.  V.  G 
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and  contorted.  At  Relistian*  the  slate  contains 
numerous  spheroidal  concretions^  some  of  them  are 
compact^  others  schistose  slate,  and  others  are 
entirely  of  quartz.f  In  Herland,X  at  ahout  110 
fathoms  deep,  there  are  numerous  nodular  masses 
of  granite,  which  consist  of  a  basis  of  felspar^ 
with  some  quartz  and  a  little  mica ;  they  are  fine 
grained  and  decomposing.  They  vary  in  size,  and 
whilst  some  are  not  larger  than  a  hazel-nut,  others 
are  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter.  Both  at  Relistian 
and  Herland  they  are  entirely  enveloped  by  the 
slate,  and  have  ho  apparent  connexion  with  esLch 
other ;  neither  have  the  masses  of  granite  in  the 
latter  any  contact  with  the  lodes,  or  with  any  of  the 
small  strings  of  quartz  traversing  the  slate. 

Between  Angarrack  and  Nanpusker,  near  Tre- 
nawin,  and  at  Trevaskus  massive  hornblende  rocks 
occur.  These  consist  almost  entirely  of  felspar  and 
hornblende,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  they  have  a 
crystalline  structure :  usually,  however,  their  aggre^ 
gation  is  lamellar,  with  but  few  indistinct  traces  of 
slaty  cleavage.  The  minerals  are  arranged  in  some- 
what patallel,  but  small  and  irregular  laminae.  The 
opportunities  for  examining  their  structure  are, 
however,  neither  considerable  nor  numerous.  At 
Trevaskus  the  greenstone  is  quarried  for  building 
purposes;   and  there  I  obtained  some  very  good 


*  TaUe  XXXVI.  t  "  In  Cornwall,  the  oompact  Tuiety  of  chlorito-schist 
'<  near  Relistian  Mine  exhibits  this  conglomerated  stroctore;  its  nodules  are 
^  not  globnlsr,  but  ilatletted,  aiid  en  composed  of  ootfcentrle  layera,  the  enter 
''ones  being  softer  and  more  chtoritlc,  the  central  ones  more  compact  and 
"  crystalline.**    Da.  Boasb,  Primary  G^otogy,  p.  115.       X  TW»te  MXtv. 
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specimens  of  ^sbestiform  actynolite,  and  also  of 
axinite,  from  an  irregular  vein  which  seemed  con- 
nected, in  a  manner  not  very  intelligible,  with  a 
cross-vein  of  quartz. 

Elnanrcowrses  abound  in  this  district,  but  their 
directions  are  very  various.  At  Hayle  Foundry, 
and  twice  between  that  place  and  Hayle  Copper- 
house,  ehan  appears ;  another  occurs  a  little  north 
of  Saint  Erth  church.  At  Wheal  Alfred,  Trevas- 
kus,  Ilerland  in  two  places,  at  Drannack,  Bosoral, 
ReUstian,  Parbola,  Duffield  in  three  places,  Wheal 
Prtmdence,  Wheal  Sarah,  south  of  Wheal  Straw- 
berry (Wheal  Julia),  and  at  Skues,  elvam  are  seen. 
In  general  they  bear  about  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  vary 
very  much  in  dip  and  in  breadth ;  but  they  are 
commonly  several  &thoms  wide,  and  dip  much  less 
than  the  lade^.  Most  of  them  are  composed  of  a 
basis  of  compact  felspar,  which  here  and  there  (at 
Herland  for  example)  becomes  quartzose ;  the  im- 
bedded minerals  are  felspar  and  quartz,  sometimes 
in  well-defined  crystals,  but  often  confused.  Many 
of  the  ebons  abound  in  schorl,  and  a  few  contain 
mica^ 

A  considerable  part  of  the  ehofhcoune  at  Relietian 
has  been  taken  away  for  the  sake  of  the  tin  ore  which 
it  contained,  and  an  open  excavation  from  the  aurface 
to  39  fetthoms  deep  attests  its  former  productiveness. 
It  bears  about  16^  S.  of  W.,  is  nearly  pevpeadicnlar, 
and  is  1 1  fathoms  wide ;  as  the  whole  which  con- 
tained tin  ore  is  lemoved  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
ascertain  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  metallic 

g2 
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mineral.  In  several  spots,  round  pieces  of  the  rock 
precisely  similar  in  character  to  the  contiguous  mass, 
have  heen  found  firmly  imbedded  in  the  ehan. 

In  some  parts  the  ehmn  of  Relistian  is  a  well- 
characterized  felspar  porphyry,  in  others  it  becomes 
quartzose,  and  it  then  contains  copper  and  iron 
pyrites,  and  oxide  of  tin ;  it  is  then  called  the  Sotdh 
lode,  and  the  mass  of  round  stones  mixed  with  these 
minerals  which  occurred  in  one  part  of  it  was  well 
known  and  has  been  often  described.^ 

At  Parbolaf  the  elvan-course  bears  about  10^  N. 
of  W.,  and  dips  S.  40-60'',  it  is  about  12  fathoms 
wide.  Its  basis  is  a  compact  fine  grained  felspar, 
containing  some  quartz  and  schorl;  where  it  ap- 
proaches the  contiguous  slate,  it  is  generally  of  a 
very  much  finer  texture  than  elsewhere.  It  has  a 
very  irregularly  jointed  structure  and  the  crevices 
are  filled  with  felspar  clay. 

The  ehan  is  everywhere  traversed  by  minute  and 
innumerable  veins  and  strings  of  tin  ore  which  bear 
about  20^  W.  of  S.,  and  are  usually  parallel,  but  often 
intersect,  both  in  dip  and  direction.  Several  of  them 
occasionally  unite  and  form  a  hunch,  and  afterwards 
separate  again.;^  The  joints  of  the  rock  traverse  all, 
but  displace  none  of  them ;  and  they  all  terminate  at 
the  slate  which  bounds  the  ehan  on  both  sides.    The 


•  Mr.  Caioe,  Phil.  TnuM,  for  1807,  p.  WS. 

t  In  this  mine  I  suffered  a  fractare  of  the  knee  Joint,  by  the  &U  of  a  stone 
on  me. 

t  They  closely  resemble  the  little  veins  of  tin  on  in  the  gnnite  of  Conctesv , 
and  of  copper  ore  in  the  slate  at  Wheid  Mime;  and  possibly,  in  some  sespects, 
the  Wkemi  Mine,  which  is  also  in  slnm. 
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date,  greenstone,  and  elvan,*  are  all  traversed  by 
joints  which  remarkably  coincide  with  the  directions 
of  the  lodes;  and  in  the  schistose  varieties  of  the 
slate  the  joints  are  often  filled  with  extremely  thin 
plates  of  white  quartz.  Strings  of  quartz  from  the 
lo€ks  often,  as  in  Herland,j'  pass  off  between  the 
lamiose  of  the  slate,  but  the  plates  I  have  mentioned 
are  never  observed  to  do  so. 

There  are  two  principal  series  of  lodes;  one  of 
which  bears  about  25^  S.  of  W.,  the  other,  the 
Counter  lodes,  about  20''  N.  of  W.  The  great 
prevalence  of  the  latter  forms  one  of  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  this  district. 

The  dip  of  all  the  lodes,  a  very  few  excepted,  is 
towards  the  south. 

Another  very  striking  character  of  the  loiles  in 
this  district,  which  is  very  unusual  elsewhere,  is  that 
they,  as  well  as  the  contiguous  rocks,  alike  contain 
large  quantities  of  the  globular  concretions  already 
noticed.  The  case  of  Relistian  has  been  long  known ; 
but  there  are  similar  and  equally  curious  phenomena 
in  another  lode  in  the  same  mine,  discovered  since 
Mr.  Came's  publication,;^  and  also  in  Trevaskus  and 
Herkmd. 

A  cnrsory  inspection  reveals  but  little,  a  narrower 
scrutiny  and  the  breaking  of  the  rock,  however,  will 
in  many  cases  discover  that  it  consists  of  large 
numbers  of  spheroidal  masses  cemented  together  by 
a  matrix,  sometimes  quartzose,  but  oftener  slaty. 

*  lbs  joints  aieoft«n  leu  regular  in  tkMm,  than  in  the  contiguomi  rocks, 
t  Table  xxxir.    X  Phil.  Trana.  1807,  p.  29S. 
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^hcBe  round  stones  are  sometimes  massive  and  at 
others  schistose  slate^  and  in  one  case  in  ReUstian  I 
have  seen  a  piece  of  elvan  so  enclosed ;  whilst  at 
Trevaskus  globular  lumps  of  copper  pyrites  are 
often  surrounded  by  quartz^  and  in  the  Badger  lode 
in  Herland,*  rouad  masses  of  granite,  slates,  and 
elvan,  are  indiscriminately  mixed  and  cemented 
together  by  a  basis  which  is  sometimes  of  felspar 
and  quartz  with  a  little  mica,f  and  at  others  of 
quartzose  slate,  iron,  and  copper  pyrites. 

The  Backer  lode  in  Herland,  the  South  lode  in 
Melistian,  Trevaskus,  and  Dmffield,  are  the  only 
localities  yet  known  in  the  district  where  these 
spheroidal  masses  occur  in  the  lodes :  for  they  are 
generally  seen  in  a  layer  of  rock  which  cannot 
properly  be  called  the  lode,  but  which  intervenes 
between  the  lode  and  the  country,  and  is  of  an 
intermediate  character. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  granitic  masses  in  the 
Blate  at  Herland,  and  the  round  ehan  stones  in  the 
ehemrcaurse  at  Relistian,  are  far  removed  from  any 
metalliferous  deposit 

Copper  pyrites  is  the  most  abundant  mineral  in 
the  district ;  but  vitreous  copper  ore,  and  the  oxide 
of  tin  are  also  found  in  small  quantities  in  Biosit  of 
die  mines.  At  Canise,  GodolpMn,  and  TrenaskuM, 
however,  diey  are  the  principal  produce.  At  J7er- 
land  laiige  quantities  of  silver,  in  the  fitate  of 
■  ■  I.  ■      I    ■  .. 

*  A  paper  of  my  own ;  Edin.  New  Phil.  Joornal,  zxii,  p.  106. 
t  Mr.  Edmonds,  Cornwall  Geo.  Traafi.y  in.  p.  SB2. 
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capillary  native  silver,  and  of  vitreous  ore  occurred 
in  <me  of  the  cross-courses.* 

The  lades  of  Herland  are  seldom  long  productive 
in  an  horizontal  direction^  but  quickly  dwindle  and 
die  away,  and  again  become  rich  at  some  distance. 
Whilst  in  parallel  veins  on  given  meridian  lineSjr 
where  one  is  rich,  the  other  is  poor,  and  tice  versd-f 

This  district  contains  many  Crosihcourses  and 
Cross  flucans,  which  usually  divide  the  lodes ; J  but, 
except  in  Wheal  Prtmdence,^  where  there  is  a  heaw 
of  about  50  fathoms,  the  displacements  by  these  are 
very  trifling. 

In  the  greater  part  of  this  tract,  at  Oodolphin, 
Bittner  Downs,  &c.,  the  shoots  of  ore  are  towards  the 
east;  but  in  some  portions.  Wheal  Abraham,  Crenver, 
&c.,  they  are  westerly.  The  former  may  result  from 
their  being  subordinate  to  the  granite  of  Godolpbin 
hill ;  and  the  latter  may  in  like  manner  depend  an 
that  of  Crowan. 


*  The  Rer.  UalMctf  HitchiM,  Phil.  Trans.  1801.  p.  IM,  and  PI.  XI.--X11 
the  <<  atwtraeto  of  the  papers  printed  in  the  PhU.  Trfins/^  London,  Taylor, 
183i,  Tol.  T,  p.  42,  this  memoir  is  ascribed  to  John  Hawkins,  Esq. 

f  <*  me  copper  Mca  of  0ils  district  atoremaricable  for  the  shortMSs  of  their 
^  Gontinnity ;  for,  whereas  other  lodes  may  be  traced  to  an  indefinite  extent  ii^ 
"  (he  same  line  of  direction,  these,  on  the  contrary,  ore  obsenred  to  taper  away 
**  gradoally,  and  temunate,  to  all  appearance,  at  a  shott  distance,  eolhpletely  aa<| 
*<  ineoorerably/^    The  Rer.  l^Ialachy  Hitchins,  Phil.  Trans.  1801,  p.  159. 

**  Most  of  the  east  and  west  or  metallifBroas  reins  of  Herland  and  Drannack 
"  Iflnfls  varied  from  8  to  •  inches  ia  width,  and  whenever  liMnd  to  CDLcesd  the 
"  latter  size,  it  proved  an  indication  that  they  were  about  to  diminish^  and  tn 
"  the  laagaage  of  the  miner,  to  pass  away  in  the  run  of  some  fathoms  In  mere 
"strings." 

BIr.  Wm.  Phillips,  Geo.  Trans.  i|.  o.  s.  p.  147,  &  PI.  viii.  fig,  9-10-1 1. 

t  At  Tn90dsu$  and  Cansim  the  lodet  generally  traverse  the  creM-eetn*. 

\  In  this  mine  is  the  eztraocdioary  hd  of  the  same  cron-Jluemt  hemUig  the 
Isde  towards  tiie  righi  hand  at  one  level,  and  towards  the  k/l  at  others. 
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Chalcedony  has  been  found  in  great  abundance 
and  beauty  at  Trevaskus;  the  phosphate  and  arsenio- 
phosphate  of  lead  at  Wheal  Alfred;  silver  and  some 
of  its  ores,  as  already  mentioned  at  Herland;  vitreous 
copper  ore  in  Crenver  ;  and  carbonate  of  lime  finely 
crystallized,  at  Binner  Downs. 

Wheal  Ayred,  Herland,  Wheal  Abraham,  Binner 
Dawns,  Wheal  Providence,  Relistian,  Wheal  Kayle^ 
Wheal  Strawberry  and  Duffield,  are  situated  near 
the  summits  of  hills;  Trevashis  and  Parbola,  in 
hollows  or  rather  elevated  ground ;  Godolphin  and 
Car%ise,  in  valleys. 

At  Busworgie  there  is  a  deposit  of  stream  tin  of 
small  extent. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hayle  river,  and 
bordering  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  there  is  a  very 
extensive  accumulation  of  sand,  and  in  some  parts 
of  which  a  formation  of  sandstone,  by  the  cohesion 
of  the  particles,  is  in  progress.* 

The  slopes  of  the  hills  and  valleys  are  well  culti- 
vated, and  here  and  there  they  are  covered  with 
flourishing  plantations ;  but  the  uplands  and  mining 
tracts  present  only  the  usual  features  of  barrenness 
which  characterize  the  surface  in  all  the  mining 
parts  of  Cornwall. 


*  Dr.  Paris,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  i.  p.  6 ;      Mr.  Boase^  Ibid.  ii.  p.  140 ; 
Pr.  Boase,  Ibid.  it.  p.  409. 
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m 


ounded  on  the  north  by  the  rivulet  which 
es  the  parishes  of  Breage  and  Crovvan,  and  by 
;ranitic  range  of  Wendron  ;  on  the  east  by  an 
inary  line  from  Wendron  church  to  the  sea;  by 
i^Iount's-Bay  on  the  south  ;  and  on  the  west  by 
ler  line  drawn  from  Pra-sands,  till  it  touches 
^arish  of  Crowan. 

comprehends  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Germoe, 
ge,  and  Wendron,  the  whole  of  Sithney,  and 
le  town  of  Helston. 

contains  all  the   granitic  tract  of  Godolphin 
Fregoning-hills,  and  a  part  of  the  great  central 

of  granite  in  the  parishes  of  Sithney  and 
dron  ;  its  other  rocks  are  massive  and  schistose 
s,  and  a  few  elvan-courses. 

le  granite  of  Godolphin-hill,  though  now  and 
coarse,  is  in  general  very  fine  grained  and  hard; 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  yellowish  white 
pale  brown  felspar,  quartz,  and  dark  mica,  and 
nds  in  radiating  crystals  of  schorl.  That  of 
;oning-hill  is  chiefly  talcose  granite  (proiogine)* 

rregonning  Hill  appears  toconsist  almost  entirely  of  a  talcose  granite,  very 
he  china-stone  of  St.  Stephens :  indeed  some  part  of  it  is  extensively 
nposed,  and  has  been  worked  for  china  clay.  This  kind  of  granite 
ins  large  beds  composed  almost  entirely  of  granules  of  white  quartz, 
iterstices  being  occupied  by  a  yellow  granular  talc.  There  are,  however, 
3  hill  some  beds  of  Unc  grained  granite  which  have  been  quarried  on  a 
scale,  as  a  building  stone,  more  particularly  for  window-sells,  lintels, 
-3,  and  other  ornamental  parts,  for  which  purposes  it  it  well  adapted,  as 
lits  readily  into  long  blocks  and  slabs ;  it  is  generally  called  Breage- 
.**     Dr.  Boase,  Cornwall  Geo,  TVans,  iv.  p.  349. 

e  talcose  granite,  or  protogine,  also  possesses  its  quartzose  varieties 
r  similar  circumstances  as  the  true  or  micaceous  granite,  and  more  par- 
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of  an  ordinary  texture^  its  felspar  crystals  are  ill 
defined ;  the  talc  is  sometimes  white,  but  often  of  a 
pale  yellow  passing  into  very  light  green ;  and  the 
proportion  of  quartz  is  rather  small. 

On  the  eastern  side  and  near  the  summit  of  the 
latter,  it  is  extensively  quarried  for  building ;  and 
on  the  western  slope  it  is  also  here  and  there  worked 
for  china-stone  which  is  exported  to  the  Potteries.* 
Some  china-stone  is  also  obtained  near  Wheal  Tre- 
wavas. 

At  Tresowes-moor  between  Tregoning-hill  and 
Germoe  church,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
procure  china-clay,  but  it  has  been  attended  with 
such  partial  success  as  did  not  warrant  its  prosecu- 
tion. The  whole  of  this  tract  apparently  consists 
of  this  disintegrated  granite^  as  the  rubbish  lying 
about  the  deserted  workings  at  West  Wheal  Vor, 
and  near  Germoe  is  nothing  else. 

The  granite  extends  from  a  short  distance  west 
of  Germoe  church  to  Carleen  mine  (a  part  of  Wheat 
Tor)  on  the  east ;  and  from  Godolphin  on  the  norths 
to  the  Mount's-Bay  on  the  south.  It  occupies  the 
coast  from  the  eastern  part  of  Pra-sands  to  the  little 
cove  at  Trequean,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
patch  of  slate  at  Rinsey.f 

'*  ticalarly  that  kiDd  which  results  from  the  disappearance  of  the  felspar;  and 
**  is  a  granular  compound,  of  a  greenish  colour.  It  is  common  in  the  china- 
<<  stone  quarries  in  the  central  district,  where,  however,  it  is  generally  associated 
"  with  shorl ;  and  it  projects  on  the  side  of  Tregonning  Hill,  in  the  form  of 
'*  tors,  or  perhaps,  rather,  of  boulders  or  transported  masses." 

Dr.  Boasb,  Treatise  <m  Primary  Geology y  p.  19. 
*  The  china-stone  quarries  are  held,  and  worked,  by  some  of  the  Staffordshire 
earthenware  manufacturers, 
t  *'  Immediately  under  Rinsey  a  patch  of  felspar  slate  lies  on  the  side  of  the 
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ioints  are  extremely  well  shown,  but  their 

IS  are  by  no  means  regular.      Their  most 

bearing  is  about  20^  E.  of  N.,  but  another 

)ears  about  20°  W.  of  N.,  and  a  third  nearly 

t  is  a  very  distinct  bedding  of  the  rock,* 
eems  in  its  dip  to  have  some  coincidence 
5  external  form  of  the  hill ;  thus,  in  the 
on  the  east,  it  dips  E. ;  in  the  chmU'Siofie 
on  the  west,  it  dips  W. ;  and  where  the  hill 
towards  the  south,  as  well  as  at  Wheal 
IS,  where  the  slope  towards  the  cliff  has  an 
on  in  a  similar  direction,  the  bedding  appears 
a  southerly  dip. 

franite  of  the  Wendron  and  Crowan  patch 
very  diflTerent  character.  As  much  of  it 
s  within  the  limits  of  this  district,  for  in- 
that  about  Wheal  TrannacJc  and  Wheal 
t  is  coarse  grained,  and  consists  of  a  basis  of 
felspar,  either  white,  greenish,  or  pale  buff, 

\  at  Tremearne;  and  exhibits  similar  phenuroena:  it  extends  round 
and  as  far  as  the  village  of  Pra,  where  the  granite  projects  in  lar^e 
nastes."  Dr.  Boase,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  iv.  p.  354. 
lalf  way  between  (Trewavas  Head)  and  the  eaet  side  of  Pra- sands, 
'slate  occupies  the  base  of  the  cliffs  for  about  aoo  feet, 
;endmg  daring  low  water,  to  the  margin  of  the  sea,  we  find  all  the 
ite  space  occupied  by  nearly  horizontal  beds  of  killas  which  are 
ceous,  and  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  decomposition  than  is  gene- 
>ited  in  similar  situations.  At  their  western  extremity  tht^y  ar« 
ing  on  the  granite,  though  not  adhering  to  it;  but  at  the  eastern 
\  cove  they  are  at  once  cut  oiT  by  a  projecting  mound  of  granite,  in 
arnefy  that  the  line  of  demarcation  may  he  traced  in  a  direction 
alar  to  the  horizon,  from  the  base  of  the  cliffs  till  it  is  lost  in  tlie 
ap  at  the  top,"    Professor  Sedgwick,  Cambridge  Phil.  Trans,  i. 

oe  part  of  Tregoaing  Hill  the  Granite  appears  to  be  rc|;ularly 
'     Mr.  CarNE,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  ii.  p.  U4,~nolr. 
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with  quartz,  and  dark  mica,  and  enclosing  numerc 
large  crystals  of  white  or  pale  brown  felspar.* 
many  places  it  contains  beds  and  veins  of  a  fit 
grained  variety,  but  of  similar  composition. 

The  junctions  of  granite  and  slate,  and  the  vei 
of  the  former  traversing  the  latter,  are  as  remarkal 
and  as  instructive  as  any  of  the  numerous  examp 
which  this  County  affords.  Many  of  these  have  be 
so  often  described,  that  I  shall  merely  quote  t 
remarks  of  observers  of  great  eminence,  with  wh( 
I  entirely  concur.f 

*  "  At  Trampet  tin  miDe,  a  little  south  of  Wendroo,  the  granite  is  < 
**  crystalline ;  its  white  felspar  is  in  excess,  and  is  generally  in  the  fori 
'*  large  porphyritic  crystals.  One  kind  of  this  granite,  though  quite  hard 
'<  unchanged  when  brought  to  the  surTace,  becomes  in  two  or  three  years  q 
**  disintegrated :  and  indeed  adjoining  the  lode,  it  is  frequently  in  this  condi 
«  to  a  considerable  depth."    Dr.  Boasb,  Cornwall  Geo,  Tnms,  iv.  p.  338. 

t  So  long  ago  as  the  year  1792,  Mr.  John  Tallack,  speaking  of  this  dist 
said  *'  the  cliffs  were  wonderfully  compounded,  numerous  beds  of  growan 
**  killas  of  all  dimensions,  from  10  feet  to  an  inch,  alternating  with  each  ot 
«*»•••  They  are  not  elvan,  but  real  growan  and  killas.  The  beds 
**  about  1  foot  in  20  towards  the  south." 

Mr.  Hawkins,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  ii.  p. 

^  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  Trewavas  point  the  cli/Ts  are  ii 
**  unusually  ruinous  state,  and  a  small  brook  has  excavated  a  passage  wl 
**  aflfords  an  easy  descent  to  the  waters  edge.  On  reaching  the  beach  we 
'<  found  the  killas  rocks  intersected  by  many  contemporaneous  veins  of  qui 
''  Not  many  feet  farther  west  we  were  surprised  to  observe  an  appearanc 
**  alternation  between  the  slate,  on  which  we  were  advancing,  and  several 
**  beds  of  granite.  One,  more  especially,  which  towards  its  southern  extra 
*^  was  lost  under  the  waters,  preserved  its  thickness  and  conformity  to 
'^  laminsB  of  the  schist  for  more  than  100  feet.  But  its  true  nature  was  ei 
**  determined  in  the  other  direction ;  for  it  gave  out  several  smaller  veins,  t 
**  cut  obliquely  through  the  laminas  of  slate,  and  at  length  contracted 
"  dimensions,  started  entirely  from  its  previous  direction,  and  ran  in  a  flicke 
^*  line  across  the  perpendicular  cliffs.  This  vein  is  in  no  part  more  than  B 
'*  wide ;  yet  it  may  be  traced,  from  the  edge  of  the  water  to  its  terminatio 
**  the  cliff  nearly  400  feet.  In  the  cliffs  farther  west  there  are  several  grai 
"  veins,  which  would  be  considered  of  no  great  interest,  if  they  had  not  I 
'*  intersected  by  two  other  veins  of  a  different  character,  which  must  be  clai 
"  either  with  the  metalliferous  lodes  or  the  cross-courses  of  the  County.  ' 
'*  of  them  ranges  nearly  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  is  about  one  foot  and  a 
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low  water  mark  on  the  eastern  side  of  Pra- 
very  small  patch  of  slate  rises  through  the 


d  underlies  east,  two  feet  in  a  fathom.  The  other  underlies  in  ati 
lirecliun.  They  both  conlain  quartz,  oxide  of  iron,  and  apparently, 
gmenta  of  clay-slate.  At  the  time  of  their  formation,  the  mineral 
rhichthey  traverse  must  have  undergone  a  considerable  disturbance  ; 
trokeo  ends  of  the  schistose  beds  and  granite  veins  where  they  pa»8, 
ictly  heaved  from  thfir  original  position. 

d  this  point,  the  whole  base  of  the  cliffs  is,  for  sonae  extent,  covered 
;e  fragmenU*  of  veins  whicli  have  been  washed  oul  of  the  decomposing 
One  of  them  appears  to  have  been  more  than  10  feet  thick,  and  many 
re  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions.  They  are  of  a  brilliant  white 
LQd  fine  granular  texture  in  their  general  mass;  but  occasionally 
vithin  themselves  parallel  veins  of  a  very  contrary  character,  com- 
■  large  crystals  of  quartz  and  felspar.  In  some  instances  these 
are  G  or  8  inches  long ;  singularly  interlaced  ;  and  proved  to  be  of 
:)raneous  origin,  by  the  long  spiculrc  of  schorl  which  pass,  without 
ion,  through  both  quartz  and  felspar.  To  the  west  of  these  extra- 
ruins  we  advanced  along  a  bed  of  granite,  1  foot  thick  and  about  40 
igth  and  breadth,  which  passes  under  the  cliff,  and  appears  to  alter- 
1  the  slate.  Every  portion  of  the  neighbouring  strand,  would  at  first 
pear  to  confirm  this  supposition.  Hut  all  such  beds  are  but  examples 
te  veins,  the  direction  of  which  nearly  coincides  with  the  cleavage  of 
5;  their  true  nature  being  always  exposed  in  the  cliffs  where  the 
Hows  a  sufficiently  extended  examination. 

arther  west  we  found  the  rocks  beautifully  intersected  by  granitic 
^le  higher  parts  being  traversed  by  innumerable  ramifications,  while 
!r  part  is  cut  through  by  one  well-defined  vein  about  a  foot  thick, 
Iter  keeping  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  beds  of  slate  for  about  GO 
denly  starts  off  at  right  angles  to  its  former  direction  and  rises  up  to 
>f  the  cliff.  The  whole  system  of  veins  here  described  afterwards 
one  trunk,  which  traverses  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock  and  descends 
y  into  a  mass  of  granite  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance 
igular  natural  cavern.  Both  sides  of  its  entrance  are  of  granite ;  but 
is  formed  by  undisturbed  beds  of  killas.  The  granitic  masses,  how- 
m  contract  their  dimensions  and  wedge  out  into  the  schistose  rocks, 
orm  both  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  cavern  about  50  feet  from  its 
*«Dient. 

iiately  beyond  the  entrance  of  this  cavern  we  i*emarked  a  mass  of 
posing  character  and  dimensions.  It  seemed  to  be  the  root  of  those 
veins  which  rise  from  this  point  and  ascend,  in  broad  white  lines, 
that  part  of  the  cliff  which  reposes  immediately  on  the  central  granite. 
Jiis  place  we  observed  many  large  angular  masses,  resembling  splinters 
ilate,  imljedded  in  the  middle  of  the  veins.  Whatever  may  have  been 
^in,  they  certainly  very  much  resemble  fragments  torn  off  from  the 
>ck  by  rude  mechanical  force,  and  afterwards  entangled  in  the  veins, 
b  a  conjecture  seems  confirmed  by  remarking,  that  the  ragged  edges 
ibedded  fragments  in  some  instances  appear  to  tally  with  each  other. 
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sand  ;    it  is  of  a  mottled  greyish  colour,  is  ver; 
micaceous,  intersected  by  many  veins  of  quartz,  am 

*'  From  the  very  point  which  is  marked  by  so  mach  confusion,  two  large  veil 
*'  separated  by  a  lancet-shaped  mass  of  slate,  rise  towards  the  west  at  an  ang 
*'  of  about  \b^.  Within  a  few  feet  of  the  other  two,  a  tliird  vein  starta  01 
''  nearly  at  the  same  angle,  and  proceeds  in  the  same  direction.  These  thn 
*'  veins  are  throughout  nearly  of  the  same  thickness,  viz.  each  about  5  fee 
*'  The  highest,  at  some  distance  from  its  base,  begins  to  ascend  more  rapidl; 
*'  and  is  lost  in  the  alluvial  soil  at  the  summit  The  other  two  preserve  the 
*<  course,  without  being  much  deflected,  for  some  hundred  feet,  and  from  Xh 
"  place  wliere  we  first  remarked  them,  disappear  behind  a  projecting  part  of  tb 
**  cliff.  On  turning  this  projecting  ledge  we  suddenly  reached  a  recess,  tt 
"  lower  part  of  which  was  filled  with  the  rnins  from  the  higher  part  of  tk 
«  overhanging  rocks.  The  western  side  of  this  recess  is  composed  of  killc 
'*  intersected  by  some  small  granitic  veins.  A  protruding  mass  of  granite  foru] 
'*  the  base  of  the  eastern  side  to  the  height  of  25  or  30  feet.  It  is  of  ver 
**  singular  outline,  yet  does  not  appear  to  have  thrown  the  slaty  laminae  reposin 
**  on  it  out  of  their  usual  direction. 

**  The  mound  of  rubbish  in  the  recess  enabled  us  to  ascend  more  than  hal 
**  way  up  the  cliff  and  trace  the  two  large  veins  before  mentioned  into  a 
*'  enormous  bunch  of  granite,  which  here  reposes  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  i 
<<  supported  by  undisturbed  beds  of  slate ;  the  line  of  demarcation  being  nearl 
**  horizontal,  and  at  an  elevation  of  60  or  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  bead 
*'  The  denuded  face  of  this  bunch  of  granite  is  30  or  40  feet  thick,  and,  if 
*'  section  were  made  farther  from  the  cliffs,  would  probably  be  much  mor 
'*  considerable :  for  the  ground  rises  rapidly  to  the  north,  and  it  is  impossibl 
'<  even  to  form  a  conjecture,  how  far  the  cap  of  granite  may  extend  in  tha 
*'  direction. 

''  Two  or  three  veins  appear  to  take  their  origin  from  this  anamolous  overlyin; 
'^  mass.  One  spreads  out  in  minute  ramifications  towards  the  part  of  the  clil 
**  which  abuts  against  Trewavas  Point,  at  the  termination  of  the  killas  in  tha 
'  *•  direction.  Two  others  descend  obliquely,  and  are  lost  behind  the  large  nioun< 
**  of  rubbish  before  mentioned. 

'^  Such  are  the  complicated  phenomena  exhibited  at  this  junction." 

Professor  Sedgwick,  Cambridge  Phil,  Trans,  1.  p.  117,  &c 
*'  The  granitic  veins  are  not,  in  composition,  like  those  of  Dolcoath ;  bu 
**  partake  more  of  the  prevailing  variety  of  the  adjoining  hill,  which  is  a  con 
"  tinuation  of  that  of  Tregonning.  The  small  veins  are  generally  harder  thai 
*'  the  large  ones,  owing  to  the  predominance  of  granules  of  quartz  iutimatel; 
'*  intermixed  with  minute  particles  of  felspar  and  talc;  sometimes  shorl  h 
**  present,  and  then  this  granitic  stone  is  much  harder  than  the  preceding.  Th< 
''  large  veins  consist  of  a  fine  grained  talcose  granite  which  becomes  yellowisl 
*'  on  decomposition  ;  it  is  also  traversed  by  short  irregular  veins,  in  which  th< 
**  felspar,  quartz,  and  talc,  occur  in  large  crystallized  groups,  the  first  mineral  ii 
"  particular  being  well  defined.  The  middle  part  of  these  veins  is  most  granitic 
'*  and  that  of  the  largest  veins  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  granite  of  th( 
*<  main  mass."    Dr.  Boase,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  iv.  p.  358. 

See  also,  Mr.  Moyle^  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vi.  (1823)  p.  90,  PI.  xxi 
fig.  1-2-3-4-5;  and  Mr.  Thomas,  Mining  Review,  No.  ix.  (1837)  p.  30,  PI.  1 
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'ards  the  south.  Many  small  granite  veins 
'^erse  it:  one  of  these  is  very  coarse  grained 
phyritic  in  the  middle,  but  at  the  sides  passes 
ery  fine  grained  felspar  rock. 
er  eastward  a  compact  rock  of  a  greenish 
OSes  on  the  granite,  and  the  transition  from 
he  other  is  very  gradual.  Elevated  portions 
ranite  protrude  through  it  in  many  places ; 
>thers  the  slaty  covering  has  been  removed 
ction  of  the  waves.  Near  the  junction  the 
consists,  almost  entirely,  of  a  very  fine 
basis  of  felspar  and  quartz,  containing 
IS  and  very  large  crystals  of  pale  buff 
I  felspar,  and  a  little  schorl. 
oints,  both  in  the  granite  and  slate,  are  very 
played :  they  are  prolonged  without  inter- 
through  both  rocks,  and  even  through  the 
ireins.  One  series  of  them  bears  about  35"^ 
L,  to  which  the  course  of  the  granite  veins 
measure  conforms  ;  another  runs  about  20"^ 
y. ;  they  are,  however,  all  curved,  and 
;ly  vary  in  their  directions. 
trleeti  Mine  the  slate  rock  which  is  continued 
wt  of  Helston,  joins  the  granite  of  Tregon- 
^  Their  junction  is  simply  a  very  gradual 
m  from  one  into  the  other:  the  lamellar 
le  slate,  passes  into  a  crystalline  quartzose 
d  this  into  a  pale  buff  felspar,  which  leads  to 

ooks,  next  the  granite  of  Tregonning,  are  precisely  of  the  same 
I  as  those  at  Dolcoath  and  Cook's  Kitchen  :  viz.  alternating  beds  of 
d  lamellar  rocks.  *  *  ♦  The  latter  *  *  like  the  massive  variety, 
Uy  composed  of  compact- felspar." 

Dr.  BoASE,  Cornwall  Geo.  Tran9,  rv.  p,  350. 
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the  regular  granite.  The  joints  are  numerous  ;  oii 
system  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  lode,  and  anothc 
bears  about  N.  and  S. 

At  a  distance  from  the  granite,  the  slate  is  tvi 
versed  by  many  granitic  veins  which  do  not  confori 
either  to  its  cleavage,  or  to  the  joints.  The  aj 
pearances  are  by  no  means  similar  on  either  side  < 
Carleen  lode,  for  the  granite  veins  are  much  moi 
numerous  and  distinct  on  the  N.  than  on  the  S. 

In  Great-work^  the  line  of  junction  is  very  dii 
tinct,  but  as   its   dip  is  jagged    and   irregular, 
occasions  the  granite  to  overlie  the  slate  in  tw 

*  "  This  mine  was  formerly  called  Godolphin  Ball,  **  Cette  mine  est  la  pi 
"  ^tendue  qa*il  y  ait  dans  la  province  de  Coroouaille ;  sod  exploitation  est  aw 
**  des  plus  aociennes :  elle  se  trouve  plac^e  dans  un  pays  presque  plat,  col 
*'  deux  petites  montagnes,  dont  Tune  a  son  exposition  au  nord  &  Tautre  au  su 
'*  La  direction  des  filons  est  toujours  de  Vest  k  Vouest  comme  dans  toutes  1 
^'  mines  de  la  province,  &  leur  inclinaison  au  nord  d'environ  70  degr^s. 

"  Cette  mine  exploit^e  jusqu'ii  la  profondeur  de  90  toises,  ne  T^toit  ak 
"  que  sur  une  petite  ^tendue ;  mais  on  reprenoit  chaque  jour  les  ancie 
"  ouvrages.  On  compte  cinq  filons  paralleles  sur  50  ^  60  toises  de  larget 
'*  mais  qui  ne  sont  point  travaill^s  ^galement;  ils  Tout  6i6  seulement  k  d 
"  f^rentes  hauteurs  lorsqu'ils  ont  produit  du  mineral :  le  filon  principal  est 
«  seal  qni  ait  €ii^  exploit^  en  entier  &  qui  le  soit  encore.  Ces  filoos  ao 
**  renferm^s  dans  un  granite  k  gros  grains  tr^s-dur.  II  n'en  est  pas  ici  comi 
**  je  Tai  observe  aillears,  snr-tout  en  Saxe  &  en  Bohdme ;  retain  ne  s'y  tron 
"jamais  r^uni  &  confondu,  mais  dans  une  espece  de  rocher  bleu&tre,  qui  pan 
"  6tre  la  matrice  g^n^rale  du  plus  grand  nombre  des  mines  d'^tain 
*'  Comouaille.  Celui  qui  joint  le  ifwr  du  filon  &  que  l*on  nomme  le  gtdd€y  < 
''  un  quarts  m^U  quelquefois  k  du  mica ;  le  filon  consiste  lui-m^e  en  i 
*'  quartz  fort  dur,  d*un  blanc  bleu&tre  r^uni  k  ce  rocher  qui  contient  le  min^n 
*'  il  y  est  aussi  crystallise  en  exagone;  le  mineral  s'y  troove  presque  toujon 
"  en  petits  grains  semblables  k  des  grenats  &  parsem^  de  mica. 

"  Ce  filon  depuis  2  jnsq'k  5  pieds  de  largeur,  est  quelquefois  diTis^  par  d 

"  parties  de  granite  qui  Tiennent  du  ioU  ou  du  tnair,  &  que  j'ai  dit  que  1' 

"  nommoit  hone;  il  produit  assez  sou  vent  du  tr^s-bon  mineral  jaune  de  cuivre 

Jars,  V^yagn  MSUUwrgiput,  in.  p.  194.  (17(U 

<*  At  the  lowest  part  of  the  hollow  curve  between  Godolphin  and  Tregonni 
"  Hills,  the  rock  near  the  sorfaee  has  a  achistoee  stnicture,  separating  ii 
**  thick  kuuiw,  which,  on  the  cross-iraclnre,  are  marked  by  lines  paiali 
**  thereto :  this  rock  is  much  deeayed,  and  stained  red  by  oxide  of  iron ;  it 
"  probably  composed  of  granular  fels|Mur,  interlaminated  with  mica." 

Dr.  Boase,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trant,  iv.  p.  S4 
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;  yet  as  it  is  in  these  situations  very  highly 
d,  the  overlapping  is  of  but  small  extent. 
Wheal  Trannack  a  mass  of  schorl-rock  at  one 
itervenes  between  the  granite  and  slate ;  in 
r  a  massive  micaceous  rock  interlies  the 
I ;  whilst  at  other  places  veins  and  beds  of 
!  project  from  the  main  body  of  that  rock, 
e  slate. 

the  slate  of  this  mining  district  is  in  the 
iate  vicinity  of  the  granite,  and  most  of 
jists  of  varieties  of  felspar,  with  mica  and 
jnde ;  these  are  generally  thick  lamellar  with 
gular  cleavage,  and  are  often  of  a  deep  blue 
*  In  contact  with  the  granite,  it  has  been 
'  seen,  they  are  frequently  massive  and  very 
[lie,  but  mica  is  sometimes  abundant. 
I  distance  from  the  granite  a  more  decidedly 
se  character  prevails  in  the  slates,  still  they 
nmonly  of  a  deep  blue  colour  which  becomes 
1  brown  on  decomposition,  and  contain  many 
•f  quartz.f 

best  known  elvan-course  in  this  district  is  at 
ads. J     It  is  about  12  fathoms  wide,  bears  35^ 

about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  Breage  church,  in  a  schist  quairyt 
e  three  parallel  granite  veins,  of  the  same  description  as  those  at 
ne,  inclining  in  the  same  direction.  The  middle  vein  of  these  is  about 
nches  wide ;  about  four  feet  above  it  is  the  upper  vein,  about  four  to 
les  wide,  and  about  four  feet  under  it  is  the  lower  vein,  about  two 
ide."  Mr,  Thomas,  Mining  Review^  No.  ix.  p.  30.  (1837.) 
eastern  side  of  Looe  Pool,  about  two  miles  from  Helston,  is  barren  ; 
trmed  of  slate  which  becomes  red  on  decomposing,  and  abounds  in 
eins,**  Dr.  Boasb,  Cornwall  Geo,  Trans,  it.  p.  347. 
ery  beautiful  elvan ,  more  than  40  feet  wide,  appears  below  the  high- 
ark,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Pra-sands,  near  the  perpendicular 
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W.  of  N.  and  dips  N.E.  40-50^.  It  has  a  basis  oi 
compact  felspar  and  quartz,  and  contains  in  its  centre 
large  porphyritic  crystals  of  pale  pink  coloured 
felspar,  but  towards  the  sides  is  mostly  compact 
felspar.  The  slate  in  contact  is  very  quartzose,  and 
deep  blue,  and  dips  W. ;  some  beds  of  it  have  a  fine 
silky  lustre,  and  others  are  compact  and  crystalline. 
The  same  joints  traverse  both  the  slate  and  the  elvan. 
At  Wheal  Vor  there  are  two  ehan-courses ;*  both 
bear  about  25®  S.  of  W.,  and  dip  N. ;  the  northern 
about  60-70®,  the  southern  40-50®,— the  formei 
is  2  feet  wide,  the  latter  about  8  fathoms.    They  are 


"  cliffs  which  form  Pedn-du-point.  It  ranges  nearly  north-west  and  south- 
"  east,  and  seems  conformable  to  the  killas  beds,  which  are  neither  disturbed 
"  in  their  position,  nor  altered  in  their  texture  at  the  junction.  The  exterioi 
"  parts  of  this  elvan  pass  into  the  third  variety  (hornstone  porphyry),  but  the 
*'  central  mass  is  a  porphyritic  granite." 

Professor  Sedgwick,  Cambridge  Phil,  Trans^  i.  p.  129. 

<'  In  a  little  recess,  not  far  from  Pengersick,  the  hornblende  slate  is  inter- 
<*  sected  by  an  elvan-comrse,  which  lies  west  of  north,  and  east  of  south,  dipping 
"  N.E.,  at  an  angle  of  45**.  This  elvoM  is  a  felspar  porphyry,  which  in  the 
"  middle  resembles  a  coarse  porphyritic  granite,  the  crystals  of  which  are  flesh- 
«  coloured  -.—next  the  slate  it  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  compact-felspar ; 
*'  and  the  slate  itself,  in  immediate  contact  with  the  latter,  is  very  much  inter- 
*'  mixed  with  quartz."  Dr.  Boasb,  Cornwall  Geo,  Trans,  iy.  p.  S54 ;  and 
Treatise  on  Primary  Geology,  p.  57,  fig.  3. 

*  "  In  the  eastern  part  of  Huel  Vor  tin  mine,  in  the  parish  of  Breage,  there 
"  are  two  elvan -courses.  The  northern  course,  which  is  the  largest^  is  SO  fee( 
'<  wide,  bears  north-east  and  south-west,  and  underlies  north  nine  feet  in  a 
'^  fathom  in  depth.  The  lode  which  underlies  north  only  a  foot  and  a  half,  wai 
'*  productive  in  the  killas,  but  much  more  so  in  the  elvan.  In  the  former  it  wat 
'*  two  feet  wide,  but  in  the  latter  it  increased  to  five  feet,  and  in  some  parts 
*'  branched  through  the  elvan  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impregnate  the  whole  ol 
**  it  with  tin,  and  to  induce  the  workmen  to  take  it  away  even  for  20  feet  in 
«  breadth. 

*<  The  lode  is  still  in  the  elvan.  Near  the  surface,  this  elvan  appears  to 
*<  consist  of  decomposed  felspar  and  quartz,  a  little  deeper  hornstone  appears. 
<'  In  the  deepest  part  of  the  south  elvan,  the  hornstone  is  compact,  and  in  some 
<*  instances,  slaty."    Mr.  Carnb,  ComwaU  Geo.  Trans,  i.  p.  102* — Ibid.  ii.  p.  8S. 

My  observations,  which  were  more  than  once  repeated,  on  the  spot,  do  not 
by  any  means,  accord  with  Mr.  Came*s  description. 
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omposed  of  a  fine  grained  mixture  of  felspar 
lartz,  with  a  little  schorl  in  some  spots,  and 
crystals  of  pale  buff  felspar.  The  lode  has 
roductive  of  tin-ore  in  them  both, 
prevailing  directions  of  the  veins  are  from 
35"^  S.  of  W.  and  their  general  inclination  is 
Is  the  north,  but  with  some  exceptions.* 
sS'Courses  are  not  numerous  in  the  eastern 
*  the  district,  but  in  the  western  there  are 
I,  and  some  of  the  heaves  are  considerable, 
rincipal  cross-course  of  the  neighbourhood  is 
\  the  east  of  Godolpkin^f  whence  it  passes 
;h  Polladras  DmviiSy  and  between  Carleen  and 
ler  part  of  Wheal  Vor ;  heavitig  some  distance 

chief  mineral  product  of  this  district  is 
^  which  principally  occurs  in  lodes,  as  at 
!  Vor,l  Polladras  Downs,  Great  Work,  Wheal 
}et,  &c  :  but  it  has  also  been  found  in  irregular 
s,  and  even  disseminated  through  the  granite 
;gy-rowal,§  on  the  eastern  side  of  Tregoning- 
and  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  sprinkled 


1 


i(  Trewavaa  UhUs  bear  25-40®  N.  of  W. 

iDiQe  ageDts,  and  miners  of  much  experieuce,  maintain  that  this 
te  takes  a  N.W,  direction  in  Godolphin^  and  becomes  one  of  the  lodes 
ne. 

present  working  of  Wheal  Vor  has  been  continued  about  18  years, 
at  time  about  £1,240,000  worth  of  tin  has  been  raised,  of  which  I 
It  more  than  £100,000  has  been  profit  to  the  adventurers. 
ibly  this  is  the  spot  mentioned  by  Mr,  Hawkins  under  the  name  of 
ouan  in  the  parish  of  Breage,"  Cornwall  Geo,  Trans,  n.  p.  SI. 
joints  in  the  granite,  near  this  spot,  arc  deeply  striated ;  and  present 
lished  surfaces  which  closely  resemble  slickenndes,  in  erery  respect 
r  metallic  lustre. 

I  2 
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through  the  southern  elvan  in  Wheal  Vor.  Locally 
these  irregular  deposits  are  called  Pedn-cairns. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  the  enormous 
riches  of  Wheal  Vor  have  been  found  in  the  slate^ 
and  scarcely  a  particle  of  tin-ore  has  occurred  in  the 
same  lode  in  the  granite ;  the  Oreat  Work  on  the 
contrary  is  profitable  in  the  granite  only,*  and  its 
lode  becomes  unproductive  in  the  slate.  Wheal 
Trumpet  and  Wheal  Ann  have  also  afforded  large 
quantities  of  tin  ore  which  were  wholly  in  granite. 

Copper-ore  has  been  found  both  in  granite  and  in 
slate  at  Wheal  Trannack,  in  granite  at  Wheal  Tre- 
ivavas,  and  in  small  quantities  in  granite  at  Great 
Work,  and  in  slate  at  Wheal  Vor. 

Nb  bunch  of  ore,  whether  of  tin  or  copper,  inclines 
towards  the  main  body  of  the  granite,  but  always  in 
a  contrary  direction.  Thus,  the  deepest  productive 
parts  of  Wheal  Vor,  Great  Work,  and  Wheal  Tre- 
fvavas,  are  eastward ;  whilst  in  Wheal  Trumpet  and 
Wheal  Ann  they  dip  towards  the  west. 

Wheal  Penrose,  east  of  Porthleven,  has.  for  many 
years  been  occasionally  worked  in  search  of  lead  ores ; 
but,  I  believe,  the  returns  have  never  been  su£Scient 
to  reimburse  the  outlay .f 

Close  to  the  rough  and  di£Scult  foot-paths  which 

;  \   \  lead  to  the  granite  veins  in  Tremearne  cliff,  there  are 

patches  of  granite  and  slate  pebbles ;  the  former  are 


v      t 


fi 


*  The  talcose  granite  of  Tregoning-hill  does  not  extend  so  £eur  north  as 
Great  Work, 

t  At  this  time  Wheal  Pemroae  is  worked  by  a  company  of  London  speculators, 
whose  agents  have  refused  me  permission  to  inspect  the  Geological  characters 
of  the  mine. 
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ibuiidant^  and  are  from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  a 

more  in  diameter:  these  beds  repose  on  the 
3out  14  feet  above  the  present  beach^  but  east- 
ise  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  about  20  or  30  feet. 

western  part  of  Pra-sands,  and  about  6  feet 
the  beach,  there  is  a  bed  of  granite,  elvany  and 
ebbles,  which  for  some  distance  is  covered  by 
'  high  bank  of  rubbish, — the  debris  of  the 
nt  rocks ;  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  cove 
s  a  great  accumulation  of  sea  sand.  At  Wheal 
was,  where  the  rock  is  wholly  granite,  it  is 
d  by  a  thick  bed  of  transported  fragments  of 
ous  slate. 

action  of  the  sea  throws  up  a  natural  em- 
ent  of  sand  and  shingle,  which  retains  the 
ge  of  the  country,  and  forms  the  only  extensive 
1  accumulation  of  fresh  water  in  the  west  of 
all, — the  Loe  Pool. 

low-grounds  are  often  submerged  by  its  rise 
eavy  rains,  and  the  bar  is  then  cut  through, 
jveral  antiquated  formalities.    But  the  natural 

by  which  it  was  formed,  soon  restore  its 
i\  dimensions. 

valley  running  below  Breage  church-town  to 
even,  and  also  that  from  Helston  to  the  Loe 
lave  been  streamed  for  tin ;  formerly  they  may 
een  productive,  but  of  late  years  the  advantage 
i  has  been  inconsiderable. 

wild  and  romantic  character  of  the  coast  is 
r  to  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Cornwall ;  and 
I  Trewavas  which  has  its  engines  perched  on 
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the  cliffs^  and  its  workings  beneath  the  sea»*  is  quit 
as  picturesque  as  BotaUack  or  Levant  in  the  St.  Jus 
district. 

The  uniform  barrenness  of  Tregoning,  Godolphin 
and  the  hills  of  Wendron  is  scarcely  relieved  b] 
a  few  ill-rewarded  attempts  at  cultivation.  Thi 
valleys,  however,  are  fertile,  and  the  low-lands  an 
in  some  places  rich  and  well  wooded. 


*  In  one  part  of  the  mine  there  is  a  yery  large  quantity  of  water^  which  i 
excessively  salt. 
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HE  CAMBORNE  AND  ILLOGAN  DISTRICT, 

ses  such  portions  of  the  Parishes  of  Cam- 
id  Iliogan  as  are  bounded  on  the  east  by 
jy  which  divides  lUogan  from  Redruth ;  on 
th  by  a  line  passing  through  the  ridges  of 
trea,  Carnarthen  Cairn,  Cairn  Entrain  and 
ae  Beacon  Hill ;  on  the  west  by  a  line  drawn 
mborne  Beacon  to  about  half  a  mile  north 
borne  church ;  and  on  the  north  by  a  line 
to  the  highway  from  Camborne  to  Redruth. 
'homas's  excellent  map,  sections  and  report,* 
r^n  us  a  knowledge  of  this,  and  of  a  district 
be  described,  probably  unequalled  in  pre- 
y  that  afforded  by  any  publication  on  the 
jrous  deposits  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 
ocks  of  tte  district  consist  of  an  elevated 
'granitic 'hills  on  the  south,  covered  on  their 
1  slope  by  varieties  of  the  slate  formation  ; 
rsected  by  several  elvan-courses,  and  numer- 
8  and  croas-cQurses. 

granite  of  Cairn  Brea,  and  of  the  adjacent 
9tward^  is  separated  from  Cairn  Kye  and  the 
>us  southern  range  of  Iliogan,  Wendron, 
wan,  by  ^  mass  of  slate  which  extends  from 
BuUer,  *dlong  the  southern  slope  of  Caiin 
not    far  from   its    summit,  and  westward 
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rt  on  a  Survey  of  the  Mining  District  of  Cornwall^  from  Chuce  water 
e,"  with  a  Geological  Map  and  SectioDs.  By  Richard  Thomas 
id  Civil  Eogioeer.  (1819). 

t  80  fathoms  south-east  of  the  eastern  part  of  tJie  summit  of  Cam 
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through  Cairn  Kye  village,  Bisleak  and  Condurrow, 
to  Ramsgate  near  Pendarves.f 

This  interposed  mass  of  slate  is  very  schistos 
and  mostly  of  a  dark  reddish  brown  colour,  ofte 
very  micaceous,  and  much  decomposed. 

The  granite  is  rather  coarse  grained,  and  h{ 
usually  a  basis  of  white  felspar,  quartz,  and  dat 
mica,  including  moderately  large  crystals  of  whit 
felspar  often  badly  defined :  but  there  are  also  lar^ 
patches,  and  numerous  veins  and  beds  of  a  fir 
grained  granite  which  generally  contains  schorl. 

The  alternations  and  mixtures  of  granite  and  slat< 
at  and  near  their  junctions,  in  Cooks  KitchenX  an 


"  Brea ;  and  about  14  fathoma  under  its  level,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  is 
"  tin  mine,  vrhich  has  been  sunk  about  20  fathoms ;  but  no  granite  appears, 
"  the  ground  being  killas."    Mr.  Thomas,  "  Report/'  p.  10. 

*  I  am  informed  by  Captain  Petherick  that  at  West  tMcoaih,  a  small  mi 
recently  opened  south  of  Camborne,  the  slate  and  granite  appear  in  paral 
layers  or  beds,  "which  are  vertical  or  highly  inclined. 

t  The  separation  of  the  granite  of  Cairn  Brea,  and  the  northern  range  frc 
that  of  Cairn  Kye,  and  the  other  hills  to  the  south,  by  a  mass  of  slate,  was  fii 
discovered  by  Mr.  Thomas.  '*  The  granite  formation  is  intersected  by  the  sla 
''  so  as  to  divide  two  small  portions  from  the  remainder ;  and  I  distingui 
<'  these  as  the  Cam  Brea  range  and  the  Cam  Marth  range.  The  former  exten 
'*  from  Redruth  church  westward  to  Pendarves,  about  three  and  a  half  mi! 
y  long,  and  takes  in  the  hills  of  Cam  Brea,  Cam  Tregajorran,  Cam  Arthi 
'<  Cam  Entral,  and  Camborne  Beacon,  and  is  divided  from  the  main  formati 
'*  by  a  breadth  of  slate  (principally  micaceous)  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  a  m 
*'  wide.  The  Carn  Marth  range  takes  in  the  hill  of  that  name  and  Treft 
''  Beacon,  and  is  divided  from  the  main  granite  by  slate  at  Wheal  Beauchamj: 
Mft.  Thomas,  ilftntfi^  Review^  No,  viii.  p.  265,  and  "Mapiqfthe  Cam  Mene 
"  district/'  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Comwall,  at  Truro. 

i  "  The  mines  of  Dolcoath,  Cook's- Kitchen,  Tincrofl,  Wheal  Fanny,  Treg 
<<  jorran,  and  Wheal  Draid,  are  near  the  division  between  the  granite  and  kills 
''  but  are  within  the  killas  ground  at  the  surface.  In  these  mines  it  is  observe 
"  that  strata  of  granite  and  killas  appear  alternately  overlaying  each  other,  t 
"  divisions  between  them  being  at  various  inclinations."  Mr*  TnoMi 
"  Repcrtf"  p.  10.  See  also  Mr.  Carne,  Comwall  Geo.  Trans,  ii.  p.  75,  a 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Ibid.  p.  378. 
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j^,*  anfl  to  a  trifling  extent  in  Dolcoaikf 
the  Cfiirn  lirea  Mines,  are,  perhaps,  the 
jmarkable  peculiarities  of  the  district. 
le  southern  part  of  Cook's  Kitchen  a  decom- 
coarse  grained  granite  appears  at  the  surface 
titinues  downward  for  about  13  fathoms;  it 
succeeded  by  a  bed  of  slate  which  reaches  to 
1  of  39  fathoms.  This  slate  in  its  upper  part 
I  blue  and  crystalline,  and  has  but  imperfect 
of  a  schistose  structure ;  but  lower  down  it 
;s  by  degrees  more  micaceous,  with  a  more 
1  cleavage.  Veins  of  granite  penetrate  the 
3th  at  its  upper  and  lower  surfaces. 
n  39  to  49  fathoms  deep,  there  is  a  bed  of 
s  which  is  much  finer  grained  than  that  at  the 
I,  and  it  abounds  in  schorl.  Below  this  for  a 
ttany  fathoms,  beds  and  masses  of  granite  and 
ternate  and  mix  in  a  very  irregular  manner. 
mes  the  transitions  are  very  gradual,  at  others 
;  and  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  cases,  there  are 
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le^eniarkable  aUemations  of  schist  and  granite  were  discovered  while 
the  two  veins  on  the  south,  *  *  ♦  in  some  parts  of  Dunkin's  veio, 
was  found  on  one  side  of  it  and  schist  on  the  other,  and  detached 
)f  each  substance  were  found  both  in  it  and  in  the  south  vein  ;  and 
ly  where  granite  formed  the  country  on  each  side  of  the  vein,  the 
were  of  schist,  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  VVm.  Phillips,  Geo,  Trans,  ii,  p.p.  152-155. 

had  positive  proof,  that  what  had,  in  Dolcoath  mine,  been  considered 
of  granite  alternating  with  the  killas,  was  in  reality  a  lancet-shaped 
■oceeding  directly  from  the  fundamental  rock,  and  wedging  out  in  the 

Professor  Sedgwick,  Cambridge  Phil,  Trans,  i.  p,  122. 
8,  that  whether  these  be  considered  alternating  beds,  or  mere  projec- 
the  main  body,  appears  to  me  of  no  consequence  either  in  descriptive 
cal  geology.     Whatever  they  may  be,  their  mode  of  aggregation,  and 
ral  composition  are  not  always  the  same,  in  Cook's  Kitchen^  at  least, 
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veins  of  granite  traversing  the  slates.  These  irregu 
larities  seem,  however,  to  be  confined  to  the  southen 
part  of  the  mines,  and  although  patches  and  lump 
of  granite  appear  in  several  places  far  from  the  mail 
body,  and  from  any  of  the  great  beds  of  that  rocl( 
none  of  them  occur  north  of  the  Hardshaft  lode 
At  73  fathoms  deep,  the  granitic  bed  extends  north 
ward,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  that  vein. 

In  Tmcrqft  mine,  granite  descends  from  th 
surface  to  26  fathoms  deep,  at  Dimkin*s  lode ;  bu 
although  it  accompanies  that  vein  for  a  few  fathom 
and  forms  both  its  waUs,  yet  at  that  depth,  both  o 
the  north  and  south,  the  slate  soon  appears :  beloi 
26  fathoms  Dunhiris  lode  is  in  slate.  Here  also,  th 
slilte,  whoever  it  is  in  contact  with  granite,  is  trs 
versed  by  small  veins  and  strings  of  that  rock.  A 
84  fathoms  deep,  the  main  body  of  the  granit 
appears. 

Near  Martiris  lode,  in  the  same  mine,  there  ar 
several  irregular  patches  of  granite.  Two  of  thes 
include  a  small  mass  of  slate,  in  appearance  like 
vein,*  between  them ;  and  all  are  heaved  by  th 
eastetn  croffs-course.  A  third  mass  rises  to  withii 
25  fathoms  of  the  surface,  and  is  intersected  by  th 
same  cross-course,  but  it  is  not  heaved. 

It  is  not  ktiown  whether  all  these  interlyiuj 
masses  of  granite  are  connected  with  the  main  bod; 

*  ''  We  have  looked  again  and  again,  and  cannot  perceive  that  nature  hi 
"  made  any  distinction  between  granite  veins  and  slate  veins ;  we  can  only  »< 
'*  in  this  peculiar  form  of  matter,  elongated  portions  of  the  respective  rooks,- 
''  which  may  be  either  connected  therewith,  or  entirely  insulated  in  the  tn 
<<  versed  mass."    Dr.  Boasb,  Primary  Geologiff  p.  362. 
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rock.  That  some  of  them,  however,  are  so 
'^s  Kitchen  is  evident,  as  a  cross-cut  is  carried 
ibout  80)  fatbotns  south  through  one  of  them, 
pth  of  68  fathoms,  and  the  whole  rock  is 

0  be  granite,*  It  has  not  been  ascertained 
r  northward  the  beds  which  appear  at  the 
in  CooVs  Kitchen  and  Tincrqft  may  extend  ; 
robably  do  not  reach  many  fathoms  beyond 
ces  of  examination  already  noticed,  as  other 
aave  been  snnk,  in  which  they  have  not  been 
ired. 

contact  of  the  great  granitic  mass  with  the 

1  very  frequently  distinct,  though  sometimes 
nsition  from  one  to  the  other  is  gradual ;  but 
►st  every  case  there  are  numerous  veins  and 
'  granite  in  the  slate. 

slate  which  joins  the  granite  is  often  a  deep  blue 
rstalline  rock,  chiefly  composed  of  compact  fel- 
d  hornblende,  which  in  many  of  its  beds  affords 
lite,  axinite,  &c.;  as,  for  example,  at  North 
rr.  East  Wheal  Crafty,  and  Wheal  Wellington : 
is  is  frequently  in  very  irregular  patches  ;f 

yoh-ttntrte  occtin  in  the  granite,  in  the  southern  part  of  Cook's  hiUhen. 
i  lre-8toAe,  or  Iron-stone  13  by  much  the  hardest  of  ail  strata,  and 
this  name  f^om  its  extreme  hardness,  and  not  because  it  contains 
t  is  of  a  dark  bluish  colour,  like  lead  that  has  been  long  exposed  to 
[her;  and  usaally  so  hard,  that  it  must  be  wrought  with  steel  borers, 
I  blown  by  gunpowder.  It  often  keeps  a  course  east  and  west  like  a 
t  it  oorattonly  very  wide ;  and  therefore  it  is  very  tedious  and  change - 
here  an  adit  muBt  be  driven  across  it.  It  is  this  stratum  that  is 
«t  through  great  part  of  the  middle  of  Camborn  and  lllngan  parishes, 
lany  principal  Copper  Mines  are  enclosed  in  it.  Tin  lodes  are  very 
bund  In  Ire-Stone.''  Mr.  Prvce,  Mineral,  Comubi.  p.  75,  (IT78), 
ge  cottfBe  of  iron-stone  (  of  extremely  minute  granular  hornblende, 
h  are  visible  very  small  portions  of  compact  felspar  and  quartz) 
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and  the  rock  in  contact  with  the  granite  is  some- 
times variegated  red  and  white,   schistose,   and  it 
is  then   probably  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of 
felspar  and  mica. 
tj  \  The  more  common  slate  rock  is,  however,  thick 

t  \  lamellar,  and  of  a  deep  blue,  having  some  shades  of 

purple,  and  occasionally  alternating  with  thin  greyish 
bands ;  it  often  contains  mica  in  the  planes  of  its 
imperfectly  slaty  cleavage  * 

This  district  affords  many  excellent  examples  of 
ehan-^ourses.  The  most  northerly  one  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  occurs  between  the  E.  and  W.  lodes 
in  East  WJieal  Crqfty,  and  is  quarried  from  the 
eastern  side  of  Tucking  Mill  through  Roskear  as 
far  as  Camborne.f  In  East  Wheal  Crqfty  it  is  6 
fathoms  wide  and  dips  N.  60-70^. 


ri' 


i 
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**  appears  to  extend  from  Camborne  through  Tuck ing-mill,  to  Treleigh  (north  of 
'*  Redruth),  at  which  places,  large  blocks  of  the  stone  are  lying  on  the  surface, 
*'  and  may  be  seen  in  great  quantities  in  the  large  open  pits  at  South  Roskere 
"  Mine.  The  line  of  its  direction  may  be  traced  in  the  roads  at  Pool,  Highway , 
*'  and  Tolgus.  This  course  appears  to  hold  a  regular  direction,  as  shown  in  the 
'*  Map,  nearly  the  same  as  the  lodes ;  but,  nevertheless,  seems  for  the  chief  part 
"  to  becomposed  of  irregular  detached  masses/'   Mr.  Thomas,  ^*  Report/*  p.  18. 

*^  Veins  of  Iron-stone  or  Ire-stone  *  *  are  generally  very  large  and  run 
**  nearly  east  and  west.  The  principal  of  those  veins  is  about  20  fathoms  wide, 
**  and  is  supposed  to  extend  several  miles  in  length,  eastward  from  Roskeere 
**  in  Camborne.  Another  vein  of  it  has  been  found  in  Tincroft  mine,  about  the 
*<  same  width."    Mr.  Carnb,  ComwaU  Geo,  Trans,  ii.  p.  61. 

*  <<  At  Dolcoath  the  kiUas  is  a  hard  purple  coloured  rock,  which  breaks  into 
<*  thick  laminae ;  in  consequence  of  the  minute  scales  of  mica  which  enter 
*'  largely  into  its  composition,  sometimes  the  mica  is  almost  entirely  wanting, 
*^  the  rock  is  then  a  kind  of  compact  felspar ;  and  is  occasionally  much  inter- 
'*  mixed  with  quartz."    Dr.  Boasb,  ComwaU  Geo,  Trans,  ii.  p.  S12. 

t  "  An  Elvan  about  40  feet  wide,  between  Camborne  and  Dolcoath  mine, 
''  ranges  nearly  east  and  west,  and  underlies  south." 

Professor  Sbdowiok,  Cambridge  Phil,  Trans,  i.  p.  129. 

*<  Between  Camborne  and  Tuckingmill,  a  large  eUfan^course  is  quarried ;  it 
**  is  a  felspar  porphyry,  and  runs  nearly  E.  and  W.,  wtderlying  to  the  N., 
**  according  to  the  quarrymen."    Dr.  Boasb,  ComwaU  Geo,  Trans,  it,  p.  Sll. 
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second  elvan  appears  in  East  Pool,  and  is 
id  in  two  places  N,  of  Tincroft  and  Cook's 
«,  again  a  few  fathoms  N.  E.  of  the  counting- 
at  Dolcoath;*  and  it  is  seen  at  70  fathoms 
1  the  western  part  of  that  mine  (PL  VI,  Fig. 
I  also  in  Slray-jmrk,  This  is  most  probably 
ne  elvan  which  is  quarried  near  the  Work- 
on  the  northern  slope  of  Camborne  Beacon 
In  Dolcoath  it  dips  N.  50-60°,  and  is  12 
is  wide. 

lird  elvan-course  appears  in  the  adit  of  Tin- 
ind  at  the  surface  near  the  counting-house 

same  mine;  again  at  73  fathoms  deep  in 
Kitchen^hwA  near  the  caunter-lode  in  Dolcoath 
lepth  of  96  fathoms.  In  the  first  of  these 
ies  it  is  6  fathoms  wide,  and  dips  N.  00-70^" 
ts  further  course  westward  I  am  unacquainted, 
ther  elva7i  is  seen  at  68  fathoms  deep  in 
Kitchen;  it  is  17  fathoms  wide,  and  dips  N. 

re  are  two  elva?i-courses  in  the  Cairn  Brea 
,  both  of  them  dip  N.  50-70"^,  and  are  seen  in 
ranite  and  slate ;  the  southern  one  is  7  fathoms 
;he  other  is  narrower.  In  the  Hayle  railway- 
j,  N.E,  of  the  Cairn  Brea  mines,  there  are  two 
\e  courses  or  beds  of  a  coarse  grained  decom- 
rock,  consisting  of  felspar  and  quartz,  with 


^i 
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e  elvanSy  or  granitical  rocks,  are  quartzosc :  (some  of  Uieiii  arc)  fine 
,  aflbrdiDg  an  easy  passage  into  the  *  ♦  compact  felspars ;  (others 
rge  grained,  contain  flesh-coloured  crystals  of  felspar,  and  approach 
.0  granite."     Dr.  Boask,  Cornwall  Geo,  Trans,  i.  p.  312. 
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mica  and  schorl  occasioBally  interspersed.  These 
beds  apparently  alternate  with  others  of  a  decom- 
posed reddish-brown  slate^  which  in  two  or  three 
places  is  traversed  by  small  veins  of  the  felspar  rocl^. 
The  joints  traverse  both  rocks  and  hear  about  N.  W. 
Tlie  whole  is,  however,  so  covered  and  concealed  by 
rubbish  that  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  its  real  mature. 

The  same  i^mark  equally  applies  to  a  bed  of  granite 
(throwing  off  veifis  into  the  slate)  which  occurs  in 
andther  cutting  for  the  same  railway,  near  Cook's 
Kitchen,  and  seems  to  be  composed  i>f  felspar,  quartz, 
and  mica,  and  to  dip  towards  the  N,  W.* 

There  are  traces  of  ehan  N.  oi  North  Roskeoi*,  but 
I  have  Bot  seen  a  regular  course  of  it  there.  An 
ehavrcourse  appears  on  the  road  immediately  N.  oi 
Cairn  Brea  Castle;  and  another  i»  the  Blowing- 
house  hill ;  but  I  am  unable  to  determine  whethei 
dKther  of  these  has  any  relation  to  those  in  the  Cairn 
Brea  Mines. 

All  these  elvans  consist  of  a  basis  of  confusedly 
crystalline  felspar  and  quartz ;  thay  usually  contain 
porphyritic  crystals  of  felspar,  and  often  some  sohonl. 

When  in  the  :granite  they  are  frequently  more 
quartzose  than  they  are  in  the  slate. 

Theyfumish,almo8t  exclusively,  the  building  atone 
&r  tthe  wfacHe  of  the  neighbouvhood. 

The  principal  lodes  of  the  district  have  a  hearing 
which  varies  from  20^  to  40^  S-  of  W. ;  but  some 


*  PerhapA'Uiis  U  the  outcrop  of  the  superfieial  granite  at  Cork's  KiUktn ; 
but  if.it  be  «o,  it  cannot'  be  connected  with  that  near  Dunkm*8  lode  in  Twnifl^ 
as  a  mass  of  slateiintenreaes. 
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n  dip  north  and  others  south.  The  Main- 
d  Harriette's  lode  in  Dolcoath,  the  principal 
North  Roskear,  two  of  the  chief  lodes  in 
Kitchen,  and  the  most  considerable  lodes  of 
ft,  dip  towards  the  south ;  but  in  the  same 
and  in  East  Wheal  Crqfty,  there  are  other 
iclining  to  the  north,  which  have  also  been 
•oductive, 

•e  are  several  caunter4odes,  (or  veins  bearing 
}^  to  30°  N.  of  W,)  in  this  district ;  and  the 
t  produce  of  Dolcoath,  of  Wheal  Crqfty,  and 
8t  Wheal  Crqfty  have,  during  the  recent 
gs,  been  derived  from  them;  but  they  have, 
exclusively,  yielded  copper  ore. 
)er  pyrites  is  by  far  the  largest  product  of 
ighbourhood ;  but  several  mines  have  also 
i  abundance  of  native  copper,*  and  of  vitreous 
ick  copper  ore:  as,  for  example,  Dolcoath, 
Kitchen,  Tincrqft,  the  Cairn  Brea  Mines, 
d  the  same  mines  have  also  yielded  many 
rarer  and  more  splendid  compounds  of  that 

large  quantities  of  tia  ore  have  been,  and 
ntinue  to  be,  raised  in  Tincrqft,  the  Cairn 
\finee,  Cooks  Kitchen,  and  Dolcoath. 
me  of  the  lodes  at  Dolcoath  much  native 
Ets  well  as  vitreous  and  red  silver  ore,  were 
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ndorrwo  some  very  large  masses  of  native  copper  were  found  ;  one. 
eighing  132  lbs.,  was  presented  to  the  Museum :  the  mode  of  its 
described  by  £.  W.  W.  Pendanres,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  Cornwaa 
I*  III.  p.  SSS» 
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found ;  *  and  in  the  same  mine  some  of  the  ores  oi 
cobalt  and  bismuth  have  also  occurred. 

This  district  contains  several  cross-bourses,  which 
bear  between  N.  and  N.W, ;  in  general  they  have 
much  less  inclination  (from  the  perpendicular)  than 
the  lodes ;  and  their  contents  are  chiefly  quartz  and 
clay.  But  they,  as  well  as  the  lodes,  as  soon  as  they 
pass  from  one  kind  of  rock  to  another,  alter  in  theii 
mineral  character,  and  assume  a  sort  of  resemblance 
to  that  which  they  traverse.  Several  of  them  ap- 
pear at  some  depth,  but  are  not  visible  near  the 
surface.f 

In  the  western  part  of  the  district,  especially,  the 
lieaves  are  trifling,  and  they  are  no  where  consider- 
able, except  that  occasioned  by  the  great  cross-course, 
which  runs  a  little  W.  of  N.,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
valley  separating  Dolcoath  from  Cooks  Kitchen,  and 
Wheal  Crofty  from  East  Wheal  Crqfty.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  heave,  by  this  cross^course,  has  never  been 
exactly  ascertained,  but  it  has  been  supposed  to  be 
from  50  to  70  fathoms  to  the  right.J 


>t  i  — '-' 

II,  *  The  noble  family  of  Basset,  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  preserre  as  an 

f,  \,  heir-loom  a  splendid  piece  of  plate,  which  was  manafactared  ont  of  the  silver 

Raised  from  Dclcoaihy  and  presented  to  the  late  Lord  de  Dunstanyille  by  the 
adventurers  in  that  mine,  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude  for  his  kind  and 
liberal  relinquishment  of  ^e  Lord's  dues,  whenever  the  poverty  of  the  concern 
rendered  an  increased  outlay  necessary. 

t  *'  This  (cross-course)  does  not  appear  to  come  up  to  the  surfieuje,  being  found 
*<  only  at  a  great  depth,''  &o.    Mr.  Thomas,  <^  Report,'*  p.p.  S5-6. 
See  also  Dolcoaih,  Table  l. 

t  **  At  the  Cook*8  Kitchen  great  crose-cowrse  there  appears  to  be  a  heace  to 
'<  the  right  about  seventy  fathoms."    Mb.  Thomas,  **  Report,^  p.  ft. 

"  The  mines  of  Dolcoath  and  Cook's  Kitchen  are  divided  by  a  eroM  ooofse, 
'^  and  the  lodes  are  heaved  to  the  right  50  fiUhoms.'^ 

Mr.  Carne,  CcmwaUOto.  TroM,  ii.  p,  99. 
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universally  the  case,  that  whatever  may  be 
of  the  lodeSy  the  same  cross-course  heaves  all 
a  towards  the  same  hand. 
cross-bourses  traverse  all  the  elvan-courses,  but 
one  of  them. 

joints,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  traverse  all 
iks  and  veins  without  interruption ;  and,  in 
,  the  principal  ones  have  a  sort  of  coincidence 
le  direction  of  that  system  of  veins  which  is 
'  immediate  vicinity.* 

principal  mining  operations  are  on  two  series 
Mel  lodes  ;  one,  passing  through  Stray  Park, 
th.  Cook's  Kitchen,  Tincrqft,  and  the  Cairn 
lines;  and  the  other,  through  No7'th  and  South 
:r.  Wheal  Crqfty,  East  Wheal  Crafty,  &c. 
1  Brea  is  the  highest  land  in  the  district,f  and 
\  summit  there  is  a  copious  spring  of  excellent 

The  magnificent  rocks  of  this  celebrated 
e  ''too  well  known  to  need  description  ;"j  the 
ills  are  equally  barren,  but  do  not  possess  the 
iterest,  either  for  the  lover  of  scenery  or  the 
krian. 

I  Teins  are  the  chief  subterranean  aqueducts,  the  Joints  near  them 
Ij  be  better  developed  by  the  decomposing  action  of  the  water  flowing 
lem. 

homas  states  the  elevation  of  the  top  of  the  Castle,  above  high- water 
e  710  feet,  and  of  the  highest  rocks,  740  feet. 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Thomas  for  referring  me  to  an 
instance  of  granite  veins  traversing  the  slate  of  this  district,  which 
y  been  discovered,  in  a  quarry  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley 
cles  lllogan  from  Redrnth . 

e  is  an  irregularly  laminated  felspar  rock,  of  a  deep  brown  colour ; 
20>S0^,  the  joints  bearing  £.  and  W,  One  of  the  granite  veins  is 
t  wide,  and  the  other  two  or  three  inches;  both  dip  southward,  and 
S.E.  and  N.W.  They  are  rather  fine  grained,  and  consist  of  felspar, 
nnposed)  with  a  little  quartz  and  mica. 
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In  the  southern  part  of  the  district  a  little  stream 
tin  has  been  found. 

The  lower  grounds  near  the  mines  are,  of  course^ 
usually  covered  with  rubbish ;  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  there  are  many  fertile  meadows.* 


•  ('  In  many  places  in  the  Talleys,  spots  hare  been  enclosed  which  were 
''  formerly  turned  over  by  the  streamers  in  search  of  tin,  where  nothing  appeared 
<'  to  remain  but  heaps  of  stones.  These  have  been  ieyelled,  and  the  little  earth 
*^  contained  in  them  caiefnlly  preserved  and  put  on  the  surface,  and  now  form 
**  good  meadows."    M«.  Thomas,  ^^Reptrt*'  p.  16. 
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Lode  heaved, 
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THE   REDRUTH    AND   GWENNAP   DISTRICT, 

Pouches  the  Camhorne  and  Illogan  district  on  the 
lorth-west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  line 
Irawn  from  Blowing-house-bridge  to  the  £/raM 
nine ;  on  the  south,  by  another  line  extending  from 
he  Elvans  to  Comfort,  and,  by  the  valley,  from 
hence  to  Bissoe-bridge ;  on  the  east,  by  a  third 
maginary  line  from  Bissoe-bridge  to  Seveock-water ; 
tnd  on  the  north,  by  the  Redruth  and  Truro  turn- 
pike-road, from  Seveock-water  as  far  as  White  Hall, 
Bd  thence  by  an  irregular  line  to  North  Downs, 
nd  continued  through  Treleigh  to  Blowing-house- 
^ridge. 

It  includes  portions  of  the  parishes  of  Redruth, 
jwennap,  Perran-ar-worthal,  Kea,  and  Kenwyn. 

Its  rocks  are  the  north-eastern  skirt  of  the  great 
[ranitic  range  of  Stythians,  Wendron,  &c.,  and  the 
solated  mass  of  granite  forming  Cairn  Marth  and 
rrefula-beacon,*  and  the  slate-rocks  in  contact  with 
hem.  The  whole  is  traversed  by  numerous  elvans, 
ides,  cross-courses,  and  flucans,  and  is  by  far  the 
nost  extensive  as  well  as  the  most  productive  mining 
istrict,  particularly  in  copper  ores,  in  Comwallf 
t  has  been  ably  and  accurately  illustrated  by  my 
riend  Mr.  Thomas,];  and  I  have  but  little  to  add  to 
lis  description. 

*  **  The  Carn  Marth  range  takes  in  the  hill  of  that  name  and  Trefala  Reacon, 
and  is  divided  from  the  main  granite  by  slate  at  Wheal  Beauchamp.** 

Mr.  Thomas,  Mining  Review,  No.  viii.  (June,  1836),  p.  265. 
t  M.  H^roD  de  Villefosse,  De  la  Richesse  Mineral,  f.  p.  292. 
X  "  Report  on  a  Survey  of  the  Mining  District  of  Cornwall,  from  Chasewater 

VOL.  V.  M 
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The  granite  of  the  larger  mass  joins  the  slate  at 
Wheal  BuUer,^  Penstruthal,  and  Tresaveany\  whence 
it  rapidly  trends  towards  the  south-east.  That  of 
Cairn  Marth  extends  westward  as  far  as  Wheal 
Beauchamp,^*  znA  thence  northward  to  Pednron- 
drea,  on  the  east  of  Redruth;  it  then  stretches 
north-eastward  and  crosses  the  turnpike-road,  but  no- 
where runs  far  north  of  it.  The  line  of  j  unction  again 
crosses  the  road  at  Shallow-adit,  and  appears  on  the 
south  of  Tresherhy;  thence,  continually  bending 
towards  the  south,  it  passes  through  Wheal  Pink 
moor.  Wheal  Garland,  the  western  parts  of  Wheal 
Unity,  Poldice,  Wheal  Jewehl  East  Wheal  Damsel,^ 
Carharrack,  Ting  Tang,\\  and  westward  on  the  south 
side  of  Cairn  Marth,i[  back  again  to  Wheal  Beau- 
champ.^ 
'  1  The  actual  contact  of  the  granite  and  slate  is  no- 

1 1  where  visible  at  the  surface,  as  it  is  concealed  by  the 

soil,  but  its  position  can  generally  be  discovered  with- 
in very  narrow  limits ;  underground,  however,  it  may 
be  seen  in  Wheal  Buller  and  Wheal  Beauchamp,^ 
Wheal  Gat  land,**  Wheal  Unity,  Poldice,^^  Wheal 
Jewel,Xl   East  Wheal  Damsel,^  and  Tresatean,\ 

\  "to  Camborne/'  with  a  Geological  Map  and  Sections,  (London,  1819):  Oeo- 

*  logical  Survey  of  the  Cam  Menelis  District,  Mining  Retiew,  No  viii.  (Jane, 

1886),  p.  263 :  and  Maps  of  the  same  tract,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Cornwall,  at  Truro. 

•  Table  lviii.     f  Table  lix,     %  Table  lxv,     ^  Table  lxi?.     ||  Table  lx. 
1 1  f  "  The  graowacke  covers  the  lower  part  of  Cam  Marth,  and  rises  exactly 

f  I  ''  to  the  height  of  five  hundred  and  forty-three  feet,  which  is  about  two-thirds 

1^-  *'  of  that  of  the  mountain."        Dr.  Bbrgbr,  Geo,  Trans,  o.s.  i.  p.  155. 

••  Ibid,  p.  146. 

tt  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Phil.  Trans.  (18S0),  pp.  410-413,  fig.  5-19*. 

X%  Ibid,  p.  409,  fig,  2,  and  Table  lxv. 
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id  in  the  now  abandoned  mines  of  Pedn-an-drea, 
resherhy^  Ting  Tang^  and  Penstruthal. 
The  granite  both  of  the  greater  range  and  of  the 
waller  patch  underlies  the  slate,  and  at  Tresa/oeanX 
e  line  of  junction  dips  N.E.  40^ :  at  Wheal  Btdler,% 
bich  also  adjoins  the  great  southern  mass,  the  dip 
N.E.  60"".  At  Wheal  Beauchamp%  the  granite  of 
lirn  Marth  dips  S.W.  40-50^;  at  Ting  Tang.f  on 
e  east  of  the  same  hill,  it  dips  S.E.  40-45^ ;  and 
East  Wheal  DamselW  it  inclines  E.  14-16'';  or 
276  fathoms  in  length  it  dips  70  fathoms. 
At  Wheal  Beauchamp^  a  bed  of  granite,  20  or  30 
thoms  thick,  extends  from  the  Cairn  Marth  range 
id  overlies  the  slate  for  several  fathoms;  and  the 
anite  of  Lanner-beacon,  which  belongs  to  the 
ythians  and  Wendron  tract,  at  the  North  lode  in 
^heal  BuUer,^  in  the  south  wall,  which  is  nearest 
the  main  mass,  is  10  fathoms  further  east  than  it 
in  the  opposite  one  :  at  Tresavean,X  on  the  con- 
Giry,  the  granite  extends  5  or  6  fathoms  further 
st  on  that  side  of  the  lode  which  is  most  distant 
om  the  central  body ;  in  the  first  instance  the  lode 
ps  northward,  in  the  second  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
sarly  perpendicular. 

Granite  veins  traverse  the  slate  at  Wheal  BuUer 
id  Wheal  Beauchamp,^  Wheal  Gorland,^  Poldice 
id  Tresavean;X  and  the  elvan  at  Ting  Tang\  is 
milarly  penetrated.     At  Pedn-an-drea,  and  thence 


\  Table  lx. 


*  Mr.  Thomas,  Sections  2  and  8. 
X  Table  lix.  ^  Table  l? in.  y  Table  lxiv. 

%  Dr.  Berger,  Geo.  Trans,  o.s.  i.  p.  140. 
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a  furlong  or  two  southward,  at  Healed-fihop,  and  at 
East  Wheal  Spamon,^  two  masses  of  granite  extend 
some  distance  into  the  slate.  In  these  the  granite 
is  generally  much  decomposed,  and  the  fine  quarry 
of  slate  at  High-burrow  is  worked  between  them ; 
the  slate  also  on  the  western  slope  of  Cairn  Marth 
is,  for  some  distance,  covered  with  large  granite 
boulders.f 

At  Wheal  BullerX  several  unconnected  masses  of 
granite  are  enveloped  in  the  slate  at  49  fathoms  deep. 

The  mineral  composition  of  the  granite  is  much 
the  same  as  in  the  other  districts ;  viz.,  a  basis  of 
felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,enclosing  crystals  of  felspar, 
and,  occasionally,  of  quartz.  In  many  places  schorl 
abounds;  and  at  Wheal  BuUerX  chlorite  replaces 
the  mica,  and  here  and  there  the  rock  is  merely 
felspar  and  chlorite. 

At  East  Wheal  Damseh%  and  at  East  Wheal 
Spaman,  fluor  is  dispersed  through  the  granite :  in 
the  former  instance  it  is  often  purple,  but  in  the  lat* 
ter  it  always  has  a  greenish  hue. 

At  Wheal  Vyvyan,  in  Constantine,  near  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  great  granitic  range  of  Sty  thians, 
Wendron,  &c.,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  metallifer- 
ous formation.    It  has  the  character  of  an  enormous 


•  Mr,  Thomas, «  Report,"  p.  »T. 
t  **  The  upper  part  of  Cam  Marth  (aboot  one-third)  is  granite ;  large  blocks 
"  are  strewed  orer  this  part  of  the  mountain,  and  they  appear  to  hare  been 
"  rolled  from  the  summit"       Dr.  Bbroer,  Geo,  Tnm».  o.s.  i.  p.  154. 

t  "  These  rocks  and  stones  hare  probably  rolled  down  from  the  summit  or 
*'  from  the  sides  of  the  hill  «  •  «  .  The  same  has  been  observed  on  thesides 
'<  of  Cam  fifarth.     Ms.  Thomas,  *'  Report,"  p.  11 

%  TMde  LXIT. 
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granitic  lo€le,  bearing  20-30''  S.  of  W.,  and  dipping 
35-50^  N.,  is  from  5  to  10  fathoms  wide^  and  in  some 
places  even  more.  Its  composition  differs  little 
from  the  country  near  it,  except  that  perhaps  it  con- 
tains a  rather  smaller  proportion  of  mica :  they  have 
both  a  porphyritic  structure,  with  buff  and  flesh- 
coloured  crystals  of  felspar.  The  whole  substance  of 
the  lode  is  thinly  interspersed  with  tin  ore,  copper 
pyrites,  and  also  with  spots  of  iron  pyrites,  and 
here  and  there  a  little  vitreous  copper  ore.  These 
metalliferous  minerals  are,  however,  chiefly  disposed 
in  small  veins  and  strings,  which  most  commonly  ' :  i 

have  the  direction  of  the  lode,  and  generally  a 
northern  inclination  :  the  joints  in  the  rock  seem  to 
coincide  with  the  veins  both  in  bearing  and  dip,  and 
where  there  are  crevices  in  them  their  faces  are 
commonly  coated  with  fine  crystals  of  tin  ore. 

There  are  also  veins  of  granite  in  the  lode  which 
dip  S.,  and  sometimes  cut  off  the  small  strings  of 
tin  and  copper  ores  and  throw  them  upwards 
(PL  VIII.  Fig.  6.) ;  some  cross-courses  also  dis- 
place the  lode.* 

The  whole  of  this  remarkable  deposit  resembles 
those  of  B(dleswidden,\  CUgger,X  Carcla%e,%  and 
the  Bunny,\^  in  granite ;  and  of  Wheal  Music,%  and 
Polberrow,**  in  slate ;  except  that  in  neither  of  the 
others  do  the  ores  of  tin  and  copper  occur  together. 

*  By  one  of  the  croMi-amrus  the  lode  is  heaved  to  the  right. 

t  AnUf  p.  15.  t  See  p.  04.  ^  Ibid,  p.  120.  I  Ibid,  p.  121. 

f  lM,p.W,neie.  **  Ibid, p.  101. 
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Here,  as  at  Carclaxe,  the  Bunny,  and   Wheal 

Music,  nothing  but  the  extent  of  the  metalliferous 

tract,  and  the  opportune  concurrence  of  abundant 

.  streams  of  water  which  furnish  a  cheap  moving- 

I  power  for  the  machinery,  could  make  a  profit  to  the 

adventurers  from  so  slight  a  sprinkling  of  ore. 

The  whole  of  the  granite  in  this  district  is  much 
finer  grained  than  it  is  in  the  western  tracts. 

At  Tresavean^  a  massive  schorl-rock,  which  is 
principally  schorl  with  a  trifling  proportion  of  quartz 
and  felspar,  intervenes  between  the  granite  and  the 
ordinary  slate  of  the  district.  In  some  parts  of 
Wheal  Beauchampf  a  somewhat  similar  rock  pre- 
vails ;  whilst  at  Wheal  BuUerf  the  chloritic  rock, 
already  mentioned,  is  interposed  between  the  granite 
and  the  chlorite  slate  which  occurs  there. 

A  coarse-grained  arenaceous  slate  of  a  reddish 
colour  with  a  great  deal  of  mica  arranged  between 
£l  its  laminae,  and  its  cleavage  dipping  N.E,,  occurs  at 

^  Wheal  Spamon;  and  several  laminated  varieties  of 

schorl-rock,  often  disposed  in  parallel  black  and  white 
f  ^  layers,  and  these,  too,  frequently  much  curved  and 

iff  contorted,  are  interposed  between  the  granite  of 

Pedn^n-drea  and  the  massive  schorl-rock  of  Wheal 
^  Beauchamp.f 

Between  the  granite  and  Cardrew  Downs  mine  the 
rock  is  a  very  thick-bedded  blue  slate,  in  some  places 

M-  •  Table  lix.  ♦  Table  l?iii. 

l^^  t  **  Proceeding  northward,  an  extenaire  barren  down  succeeds ;  and  the 

<'  rock  immediately  under  it  consists  of  a  red  disintegrated  slate,  trarersed  by 
"  nomeront  quartz-veins,  next  which  the  rock  is  of  a  bright  brick-red  and 
'<  friable/'        Dr.  Boase,  Cwmwall  Geo.  Tran9,  it.  p.  292. 
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it  becomes  red  X  with  rather  an  irregular  cleavage ; 
and  towards  Treskerhy  it  changes  to  a  bluish-white 
slate  which  decomposes  very  rapidly  on  exposure. 

Near  TreguUow  there  is  a  decomposing  coarse- 
grained micaceous  slate^  and  at  the  western  part  of 
Poldice^  a  thick-bedded  brick-red  mica  slate,  whioh 
is  probably  the  same  rock  in  a  perfect  state.f  A 
variegated  greenish  or  greyish-white  slate,  rather 
soft  and  disintegrated,  is  observed  at  Wheal  Jewel,X 
it  is  thick  lamellar,  and  the  cleavage  dips  towards 
the  east.  At  East  Wheal  Damsel^  the  rock  is 
somewhat  similar,  but  harder,  less  decomposed,  and 
with  a  deeper  tint  of  blue :  from  this  place  through 
Carharrack,  Tit^  Tang,\\  and  along  the  south  flank 
of  Cairn  Marth,  a  brick-red  and  decomposing  mica- 
ceous slate  prevailsf  at  the  surface,  until  it  joins  the 
slaty  schorl-rock  at  Wheal  Beauchamp  :^  whilst,  at 
no  great  depth  beneath  it,  occurs  a  greyish-white 
slate  which  is  very  soft  and  friable. 

*  ''  The  only  heaps  of  slate  that  I  saw  here,  were  in  a  state  of  disintegration, 
**  and  of  a  dark  red  colour :  but  even  in  this  state  it  is  evidently  different  from 
"  that  around  Chasewater,  being  fall  of  dark  coloured  spots  resembling  that  of 
**  Cligga,  and  other  places  adjacent  to  the  granite.  That  part  of  the  mine,  next 
^  to  St.  Day,  is  in  another  kind  of  rock,  compact  felspar,  which  is  like  that  at 
"  Wheal  Coates,  and  is  abundantly  intermixed  with  granitic  tbxau.  A  hard 
**  and  very  tough  rock,  of  a  purplish  colour,  immediately  succeeds  the  last ;  it 
**•  breaks  into  thick  laminae,  the  surface  of  which  is  copiously  studded  with 
«  minute  shining  particles.  It  appears  to  be  a  yariety  of  compact  felspar, 
**  laminated  by  minute  scales  of  mica,  or  some  such  mineral." 

Dr.  Boasb,  Cornwall  Geo,  Trans,  iv.  p.  306. 

t  ''  In  a  part  of  the  parish  of  Gwennap  there  is  a  stratum  of  reddish  killas 
**  which  underlies  Tery  rapidly ;  in  some  parts  it  is  not  more  than  two  or  three 
**  fathoms  deep,  but  in  others  it  extends  to  the  depth  of  forty  fathoms :  the 
**  lodes  regularly  intersect  this  stratum ;  but  the  copper  lodes  are  invariably  un- 
**  productive  in  it:  tin  has  been  found  in  it,  but  not  plentifully." 

Mr.  Carne,  Cornwall  Geo.  Tram.  in.  p.  81. 

X  Tkble  LXT.  ^  Table  lxiv.  |  Table  i.x.  IT  Table  lviii. 
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Wherever  the  nature  of  the  surface  will  permit, 
similar  varieties  of  slate  are  seen  in  Gwennap-moors* 
and  near  Trevartb  and  Comfort ;  but  a  greyish  buff- 
coloured  slate  prevails  at  Wheal  Squire,  and  towards 
Pokhry*  it  passes  into  a  pale  blue:  this  rock 
continues  through  Ale  and  Cakes*  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Consolidated  Mines^f  and  the  Union  Mifies.^ 

In  all  these  cases  it,  however,  assumes  a  darker 
hue  at  greater  depths ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
lodes  are  less  productive  in  this  deep  blue  slate  than 
when  lighter  tints  prevaiK§ 

The  western  parts  of  the  Consolidated  Mines  || 
are  worked  to  smaller  depths,  and  there  the  slate  is 
generally  very  soft  and  of  a  pale  dove  colour :  but, 
towards  Poldary,*  it  passes  into  a  laminated  schorl- 
rock,  like  that  of  Wheal  Beauchamp.^ 

The  cleavage  dips  towards  the  south-east,  with 
but  very  few  exceptions. 

*  Table  lxi.  t  Tbble  lxui. 

t  A  Paper  of  my  own — Coniwall  Oeo.  Trans,  in.  p.  203, 
^  **  The  killas,  when  below  the  sorface  is  mostly  Tery  hard;  and  principally 
"  of  a  blnish  colour ;  bat  when  near  the  surface  it  is  generally  light  brown ;  in 
«  some  places  it  is  white,  or  nearly  so,  and  occasionally  a  faint  red.** 

Mr.  Thomas,  *<  Report,*'  p.  IS. 
II  *'The  Consolidated  and  United  setts  are  almost  entirely  composed  of 
*'  'killas/  or  primary  clay  slate,  resting  immediately  on  the  granite  of  Cam 
''  Marth,  which,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  sett,  dips  below  the  killas  at  a 
"  considerable  angle,  appearing  to  yary  from  abont  twenty-fire  to  thirty 
"  degrees.  The  colour  of  the  killas  near  the  surftu»  is  generally  brownish, 
"  with  occasionally  a  tinge  of  red ;  in  depth,  a  dnll  or  blneish  grey  is  most 
«  common,  bat  it  is  often  white,  or  nearly  so,  particularly  in  the  United  Mines. 
"  The  texture  of  this  rock  is  generally  fine  grained  and  slaty ;  and  its  stratifi- 
**  cation,  if  that  term  can  be  applied  to  the  slaty  cleaTage  which  it  presents,  is 
''  often  highly  inclined,  and  appears  to  hare  a  tendency  to  conform  with  the 
'<  underlying  body  of  granite ;  but,  in  this  respect  it  is  by  no  means  regular. 
**  The  killas  is  generally  of  only  a  moderate  degree  of  hardness." 

Mr.  Burr,  Minin§^  Review,  No.  vii.  (July,  18S5.)  p.  20. 
f  Table  LViii. 
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Towards  the  eastern  part  of  Poldice,  and  south 
of  the  parts  of  that  mine  at  present  worked,  a  deep 
pink-coloured  slate  appears :  its  lamin®  are  rather 
thicks  with  a  cleavage  inclining  towards  the  south- 
east,  and  joints  bearing  25^  S.  of  W« 

At  Creeg-braws  Common  the  slate,  near  the  sur- 
face,  is  generally  of  a  pale  buff,  which  passes  into 
a  light  pink  colour ;  but,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  mine  heaps,  it  may  be  presumed  that  a  deep 
blue  slate  prevails,  below.  At  Kerley  Downs,  and 
on  Ball-due  Common,  the  case  is  similar,  and  at 
Twelve-heads  a  deep  blue  slate  occurs,  and  is  con- 
tinued on  both  sides  of  the  valley  as  far  as  Chase- 
water;  it  is  in  very  thick  beds,  and  the  cleavage 
inclines  towards  the  south-east,  whilst  the  principal 
joints  bear  about  20''  W.  of  N. 

Throughout  Chasewater  Mine!*  the  slate  is  of  a 

•  ^  Od  Friday  Ihe  1 5th  of  July,  1767,  a  Tiolant  shock  of  an  Eartfaqaake  was 
'<  felt  in  the  Western  parts  of  Conwall. 

''TheThemKMBeterhad  been  higher  than  usual,  aad  the  weather  hot  or  calm, 
^  or  both,  for  eight  days  before ;  wind  East  and  North-East,  On  the  14th,  in 
"  the  nomihg,  the  wind  shifting  to  tlie  Sontb-West,  the  weather  calm  and 
'*  haxy,  there  was  a  shower ;  the  afternoon  hasy  and  fair,  wind  North- West ; 
**  the  Baroaseter  moderately  high,  bat  the  Mercury  remarkably  ▼ariable* 

<*  On  the  16th,  in  the  morning,  the  wind  was  fresh  at  North-West,  the  at- 
*'  mosphere  haay,  being  on  the  suds,  half  a  mUe  East  of  Pensanoe,  at  ten  a.  m. 
^*  near  low-water,  I  perceiTed,  on  the  surface  of  the  sands,  a  Tery  unusual  in- 
**  equality ;  for  whereas  there  are  seldom  any  vnefenesses  there,  but  what  are 
^  made  by  the  rippling  of  the  water,  I  found  the  sands,  for  abore  a  hundred 
^  yards  square,  all  ftdl  of  little  tubercles  (each  as  laige  as  a  moderate  mole- 
^  hill),  and  in  the  middle  a  black  speck  on  the  top,  as  if  something  had  issued 
^  tfiere;  between  these  oonvezitieB,  were  hollow  basons  of  an  equal  diameter ; 
**  fiiom  one  of  these  hollows,  there  issued  a  strong  rush  of  water,  about  the  big- 
'*  nesB  of  a  man's  wrist,  noYer  obeenred  there  either  before  or  since. 

**  About  a  quarter  alter  six,  p,nu  the  sky  dusky,  the  wind  being  at  West- 
^  North- West,  fell  quite  calm ;  about  half  past  six,  being  then  in  the  summer- 
*'  house  at  Keneggy,  the  seat  of  the  Honourable  J.  Harris,  Esq.,  near  Pensance, 
**  with  some  company,  we  were  suddenly  alamed  with  a  mmbllng  noiae,  as  if 

VOL,  V.  N 
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pale  grey,  but  towards  North  Downs  it  passes  into 
a  blttish-white  occasionally  streaked  with  brown. 


''  a  coach  or  waggon  had  pcMcd  near  as  orer  an  uneven  paTcnent ;  bat  the 
«  noise  wu  as  loud  in  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  as  in  the  nuddie,  which 
"  neither  the  soand  of  thander  or  of  carriages  ever  is:  the  sash  casements 
'^  Jarred;  one  gentleman  thoaght  liis  chair  moTcd  under  him,  and  the  gardener, 
*<  then  in  the  dwelling-house,  (about  a  hundred  yards  distant  from  us)  felt  the 
^*  stone  payement  of  the  room  lie  was  in,  more  Tcry  sensibly. 

**  In  what  place  the  shock  begsn,  and  whether  progressive  or  instantaneous 
«  in  the  several  places  where  it  was  felt,  is  uncertain,  for  want  of  accurately 
'*  determining  the  precise  point  of  time  in  distant  places. 

"  The  shocic  was  not  equally  loud  or  riolent  Its  extent  was  from  the  isles 
"  of  Sdlly  Eastward  as  iar  ss  Liskerd,  and  towards  the  North  as  far  ss  Camel- 
"  ford ;  through  which  district  1  shell  trace  it  accoiding  to  the  best  informations 
"  I  could  procure. 

**  In  the  island  of  St  Mary,  Sdlly,  the  shock  was  violent:  en  the  shores  of 
<'  Cornwall,  opposite  to  Scilly,  (in  the  parish  of  Senan,  near  the  Land's  End) 
^  the  noise  was  heard  like  that  of  a  spinning-wheel  on  a  chamber  toor:  below 
**  stairs,  there  was  a  cry  that  the  house  wss  shaking ;  and  the  brtss  pans  and 
''  pewter  rattled  one  against  another  in  several  houses  in  the  same  parish.  In 
'<  the  aiUointng  parish  of  St.  Just,  two  yoang  men,  being  then  swiouning,  felt 
"  a  strong  and  very  unusual  agitation  of  the  sea.  In  the  town  of  PeniEance, 
''  in  one  house  the  chamber  bell  rung,  in  another  the  pewter  plates,  placed 
"  edgeways  on  a  shelf,  shifted,  and  slid  to  one  end  of  the  shelf;  and  it  was 
<<  every-where  perceived  more  or  less,  according  as  peoples  attention  was 


"  At  Trevailer,  the  Seat  of  William  Veale,  Esq.,  about  two  miles  from  Pen- 
*^  zance,  the  noise  was  heard,  and  thought  at  first  to  be  thunder :  the  windows 
'*  shook,  and  the  walls  of  the  parlour,  where  Mr.  Veale  sat,  visibly  moved, 
"  The  Jarring  of  the  windows  continued  near  half  a  minute,  but  the  motion  of 
*'  the  walls  not  quite  so  long ;  and  some  masons  being  at  work  on  a  contiguous 
<*  new  building,  the  upright  poles  of  the  scaffolds  shook  so  violently,  that  for 
**  fear  of  foiling,  they  laid  hold  on  the  walls,  which,  to  their  still  greater  sur- 
**  prise,  they  found  agitated  in  the  same  manner ;  and  a  person  present,  who 
**  was  at  London  at  the  time  of  the  two  shocks,  in  the  year  1751,  thought  this 
"  shock  to  resemble  the  second,  both  in  degree  and  duration. 

**  At  Marazion,  the  next  market  town  East  of  Penzance,  the  houses  of 
*^  several  persons  shook  to  that  degree,  that  people  ran  out  into  the  street,  lest 
'*  the  houses  should  fall  upon  them.  In  the  borough  of  St,  Iycs,  on  the  North 
"  Sea,  six  miles  North  of  Penzance,  the  shock  was  so  riolent,  that  a  gentleman 
^*  who  had  been  at  Lisbon  during  several  shocks,  said,  that  this  exceeded  all  he 
*'  had  met  with,  except  that  on  the  1st  of  November,  1755,  so  fatal  to  that  city. 

"  At  Tehiddy,  the  Seat  of  Francis  Basset,  Esq.,  the  rooms  shook,  and  the 
''  grounds,  without  doors,  were  observed  to  move.  The  shock  was  felt  sensibly 
**  at  Redruth,  St  Colnmb,  Bodman,  &c.  along  to  Camelford,  which  is  about 
«  ninety  miles  from  the  isles  of  Scilly.  From  Marazion,  Eastward,  it  vras  felt 
«  at  several  places,  in  like  manner,  as  far  as  Lostwythyel :  but  at  Liskerd, 
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In  some  spots  it  contains  a  few  thin  beds  of  a  darker 
colour ;  but  the  whole  rock  is  very  soft  and  much 
decomposed.*  At  Wheal  Chance  a  mottled  lead- 
coloured  slate  gradually  passes  into  the  rocks  which 


"  about  ten  miles  East  of  Lostwythyel,  it  was  but  faintly  perceived,  and  that 
"  by  a  few  persons :  it  was  still  less  sebsible  at  Loo  and  Plymonth,  '  scarcely 
'*  'sufficient  to  excite  curiosity  or  fear/ 

**  The  times  of  its  duration  were  various.  At  Keneggy,  we  thought  the 
<'  noise  could  not  have  lasted  above  six  seconds ;  at  Trevailer,  not  two  miles 
t*  distant  to  the  West,  it  was  thought  to  have  lasted  near  half  a  minute ;  in  the 
"parish of  Owynier,  half  a  minute;  at  Ludgvan,  three  miles  East  of  Pen- 
**  zance,  the  noise  was  rather  longer  than  half  a  minute ;  but  the  shaking  felt 
<'  in  die  garden,  and  observed  in  the  honseSy  short  and  momentary.  In  Germo 
<*  great-work,  seven  miles  east  of  Penzance,  it  lasted  only  a  few  seconds ;  but 
^  in  the  isles  of  Scilly,  it  was  computed  at  forty  seconds. 

M  So  was  this  Earthquake  felt  in  towns,  houses,  and  grounds  adjacent;  but 
'*  still  more  particularly  alarming  in  our  mines,  where  there  is  less  refuge,  and 
**  and  consequently  greater  dread,  from  the  tremors  of  the  earth. 

«<  In  Camorth  Adit,  in  the  parish  of  St  Just,  the  shock  was  sensibly  felt 
«  eighteen  &thom  deep ;  in  the  mine,  called  Boscadzhil-downs,  more  than 
**  thirty  fathom, 

'<  At  Hud-rith  mine,  in  the  parish  of  Lannant,  people  saw  the  earth  move 
*f  under  them,  first  quick,  then  in  a  slower  wavy  tremor ;  and  the  stage  boards 
"  of  the  little  winds  or  shafts,  twenty  &thom  deep,  were  perceived  to  move. 

'*  In  Herland  mine,  commonly  called  the  Manor,  in  the  parish  of  Gwynier, 
**  the  noise  was  heard  fifty -five  and  sixty  fathom  deep,  as  if  a  studdle  had  broke 
^  and  the  deads  were  set  a  running :  It  was  nothing  like  the  noise  of  thunder. 

"  In  Chaoe-water  mine,  the  same  noise  was  heard,  at  least  seventy  fathom 
"  under  the  surfoce. 

**  At  Httd-rith  mine,  near  Godolphin,  the  noise  was  seemingly  underneath. 
*^  1  felt  (says  the  director  of  the  mine)  the  earth  move  under  me,  with  a  pro- 
"  digious  swift, and  apparently  horizontal  tremor;  its  continuance  was  but  for 
**  a  few  seconds  of  time,  not  like  thunder,  but  rather  a  dull,  rumbling,  even 
"  sound,  like  deads  running  under  ground.  In  the  Smith's  shop  the  window- 
**  leaves  shook,  and  the  slating  of  the  house  cracked ;  the  Whim-house  shook 
**  so  terribly,  that  a  man  there  at  work  ran  out  of  it,  concluding  it  to  be  falling. 
'*  Several  persons  then  in  the  mine,  working  sixty  fathom  deep,  thought  they 
«  found  the  earth  about  them  to  move,  and  heard  an  uncommon  noise :  some 
"  heard  the  noise,  and  felt  oo  tremor ;  others,  working  in  a  mine  adjoining, 
«  called  Huel-Bre&g,  were  so  frightened,  that  they  called  to  their  companions 
"  above  to  be  drawn  up  from  the  bottoms:  their  moorhouse  was  shaken,  and 
'*  the  padlock  of  their  candle-chest  was  beard  to  strike  against  the  staples." 
Dr.  Boblase,  Natural  History  of  ComwaU  (1758),  pp.  55-58. 
*  Thble  LXix. 
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have  been  already  described  as  in  contact  with  the 
||  granite.* 

^1  At  Wheal  Harfmmy  occurs  a  bed  of  slate,  quartz- 

ose  and  intensely  hard,f  but  of  no  great  thickness. 
^  In  general  it  is  massive,  and  often  consists  almost 

wholly  of  quartz.    It  is  probably  the  easterly  thin- 
ning out  of  the  greenstone  beds  which  have  been 
h|i  previously  mentioned.:^ 

The  elvanrcaurses  are  unusually  numerous  in  this 
district  The  most  northerly  one  is  on  the  north  of 
Wheal  Peever,%  and  may  be  traced  across  the  com- 
mon as  far  eastward  as  North  Briggan  where  it  has 
been  quarried ;  it  dips  N.  40-50^,  and  is  from  6  to  8 
fathoms  wide.  The  next  ehan  has  been  extensively 
worked  in  several  places,  as  at  Treleigh,  north  of 
Redruth,  and  passes  eastward  through  Cardrew 
Downs^  and  Treakerhyf^  it  is  from  8  to  10  fathoms 
wide,  and  dips  S. :  at  Cardrew  Downs  it  sends  qff- 
shoots  into  the  slate. 

The  third  eltmi  appears  in  the  Hayle  Railway 
terminus  at  the  western  end  of  Redruth,  and  is  there 
7  fisithoms  wide  and  dips  S.  It  passes  under  the 
town,  and  is  again  seen  about  a  mile  eastward  near 
the  toll-gate,  where  it  is  worked  for  road-atones.  In 
this  last-mentioned  locality  it  appears  in  the  granite. 


*  ilfile,p.74. 
t  "  A  course  of  detached  iron-stone  rocks,  somewhat  inclining  to  killas  and 
<<  interspersed  with  quarts,  traverses  Cardrew  Mines,  in  a  line  from  the  south 
"  part  of  Wheal  Harmony  to  Wheal  Prussia.'*    Mr.  Thomas,  Report^  p.  18. 

t  Ante,  p.  61. 
§  Mr.  John  Williams,  Jun.,  Geo.  Trans,  iv.  p.  143,  PI.  tii,  fig.  1.     Mr. 
Thomas,  Report,  p,  81. 
I  Table  lxviii.      %  Mr.  Came,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  if.  PI.  in.  fig*  15. 
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through  which  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  its  further 
progress  towards  the  east. — 

All  these  occur  on  the  north  of  the  Cairn  Marth 
granite. 

The  fourth  ehanrcourse  is  seen  in  the  adit  north 
of  Wheal  BvUeri^  and  again^  at  69  fathoms  deep, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  same  mine  (6),  both  west 
of  Cairn  Marth :  it  is  about  25  fathoms  wide,  and 
dips  N.  40-50^.  Near  Dtmmfs  lode  its  joints  con- 
tain large  quantities  of  native  copper ;  and,  in  some 
places,  there  is  a  gradual  transition  between  the  lode 
and  the  eloan^  through  the  medium  of  a  quartasose, 
and  fine  grained,  but  still  porphyritic,  rock,  which  is 
often  impregnated  with  copper  pyrites,  sometimes  in 
veins,  and  at  others  in  small  unconnected  masses. 

Another  eUxmrCimrse  is  observed  in  Wheal  Beaur 
champ  engine-shaft  (a).f  At  the  depth  of  29  and 
42  fathoms ;  it  is  only  3  fistthoms  wide,  whilst  at  69 
fiithoms  deep  its  brcaeidth  is  80  fiithoms :  from  it 
several  veins  shoot  into  the  slate,  and  frequently  to 
considerable  distances. 

On  the  top  of  Lanner  Hill  an  eloam  appears  in  the 
water-course  at  the  side  of  the  turnpike-road ;  and 
a  little  south  of  Wheal  BuUer  counting-house  a 
similar  rock,  within  the  borders  of  the  granitic  tract, 
is  very  largely  quarried  for  building  purposes. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cairn  Marth  granite 
and  south  of  Tresherhy,  the  most  northerly  eUoan 
appears  in  the  side  of  the  hUl  which  rises  north  of 

*  Mr.  Thomag,  Report,  p.  50.    Table  ltiu.  t  Table  ltiii. 
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the  valley  leading  to  Wheal  Pink,  and  again  in 
Wheal  Unity  Wood,  and  is  there  called  the  great 
ehan.^  It  is  probably  the  same  which  has  been 
used  in  building  great  part  of  Chasewater^  and 
which  i»  extensively  worked  at  Creeg  Quarry, 
I  on  Creeg-braws  Common ;  and,  passing  very  near 

Chasewater  Church,  re-appears  on  the  east,  about 
midway  between  Kerley-barrow  and  the  turnpike* 
road.  It  dips  N.  30-40^  and  is  from  6  to  8  fathoms 
broad. 

The  next  ehathCfmrae  passes  through  Wheal 
Unity  and  Poldice,  is  intersected  by  many  of  the 
workings  of  Creeg-braws,  and  is  here  and  there 
exposed  in  small  quarries  on  the  common.f  Further 
eastward  it  passes  directly  under  Kerley-barrow, 
where  it  opens  in  thick-flaggy  horizontal  beds,  and 
is  largely  quarried.  Its  dip  appears  to  be  S.,  and  its 
breadth  3  or  4  fathoms. 

The  uncertainty  attending  the  relations  of  the 
elvans  in  Coisgame  Downs  has  been  frequently 

*  Table  lxti.  This  elvan  has  here  been  extensirely  worked  for  the  tin  ore 
with  which  it  is  abundantly  sprinUed  throughout. 

'<  A  little  south  of  Chasewater,  at  Creag  Braws,  a  cowBerfeloim.  has  been 
"  extensiTely  quarried  in  the  direction  of  the  bed :  it  runs  nearly  east  and  west, 
"  and  dips  northward^  at  about  40^,  as  is  shewn  about  the  middle  of  the  quarry, 
'<  where  the  than  is  seen  in  contact  with  the  slate,  which  is  red,  and  muchdis- 
<*  integrated.  Tiiis  eloan  is  a  felspar-porphyry,  Tarying,  as  usual.  In  different 
*'  parts  of  the  bed :  some  of  its  layers  ha?e  a  basis  of  grey  compact-felspar, 
<' containing  white  decomposed  felspar,  which  is  rarely  in  distinct  crystals: 
'<  the  greater  part  of  this  tksan,  howeTer^  has  only  imbedded  granules  of  quarts, 
«  and  numerous  crystalline  groups  of  a  dark  mineral,  which  decomposes  into 
''  ochreous  spots.  Hie  upper  part  of  this  elwm  has  acquired  a  yellow  colour, 
"  and  is  completely  disint^rnted/'  Dr.  Boasb, Cone.  Geo.  TVoiu. iv« p.  S05« 
t  Mr.  Thomas,  Report,  p.  66. 

In  one  of  these  qnarries  it  apparently  dips  8.,  and  is  tkrown  S  feet  upward  by 
a  Joint  trayersing  both  the  elvany  and  the  contiguous  slate.  The  junction  of  the 
two  rocks  is  very  distinctly  displayed. 
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pointed  out  ;*  and  although  I  have  devoted  much 
time  to  their  examination,  I  must  give  the  following 
results  of  my  enquiries  with  some  hesitation.  The 
leading  fSsu:ts  are  well  ascertained :  but  respecting  a 
few  minor  details  which  are  not  equally  evident  there 
may  be  some  difference  of  opinion. 

Four  ehanrcowrses  are  seen  to  traverse  Coisgarne 
Downs.  The  first  appears  near  the  Devron  Railway, 
where  it  crosses  the  high-rbad  at  West  Wheal  Vir- 
gin^  and  again  in  the  eastern  part  of  Wheal  Virgin.f 
It  crosses  the  valley  near  Hayle  Mills,  as  marked  in 
Mr.  Thomas's  Maps,;!;  and  afterwards  that  which 
runs  from  Twelve-heads  to  Chasewater :  it  is  found 
also  at  Skit's  Coombe,  Wheal  Hope,  south  of  Wheal 
Sperris,  and  on  the  north-east  of  Wheal  Falmouth.^ 
Nowhere  can  its  size  be  well  ascertained :  it  is,  how- 
ever, several  fathoms  wide,  and  dips  N. 

The  second  of  these  elvan-^ourses  may  be  traced 
on  the  common  between  West  Wheal  Virgin\\  and 
Ale  and  Cakes :%  it  next  appears  at  from  80  to  90 
fathoms  deep  in  Wheal  Lovelace  (Consolidated 
Mines),\\  and  also  near  Pearce^s  Engine,  at  180,  and 
in  another  place  (west)  at  200  fathoms  deep :  also 
in  Wheal  Fortune  at  160  and  200,  and  in  Cusvey 
(Consolidated  Mines)**  sA  160  fistthoms  deep.    At 

*  Mr.  ThomaSy  Rqtort,  pp.  17-67,  and  Mining  Review,  No.  tiii,  (May, 
18S6)  p.  209.  Mr.  Came,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  ii.  p.  82,  Mr.  Burr,  Mining 
Rev.  No.  Tii.  (Jaly  18S5)  pp. 22-26,  &  Elements  of  Practical  Geology,  p.  287. 

t  Table  lxii. 
%  Geological  Map  of  the  Mining  District  of  Cornwall  (1819),  and  Maps  of 
the  Cam  Menelis  District  (1893),  in  the  Mttseam  of  the  Royal  Institntion  of 
Cornwall. 

^  Table  lxtii.       ||  Table  lxii.        f  Table  lxi.       **  Table  lxiii. 
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Wheal  Friendship  it  occurs  at  the  surface^  and  it 

may  be  traced  eastward  through  Nangiles,*  BaU-dne, 

1^1  Wheal   Tregothnan,  Goodem,  Venton-goose,  and 

['I'.  further  eastward  it  crosses  the  vale  north-west  of 

'  f  Penwethers.    At  Wheal  Fortune,  Cusvey,f  Wheal 

t^  Friendship,  and  BaUrdite,  it  dips  N.  SO-^S"".    At  the 

i  ;  first  mine  it  is  about  20  fathoms  wide,  and  in  the 

I  '^  last  about  16. 

f  ']  The  third  of  these  ehan-eaurses  may  be  traced 

nearly  to  the  granite  of  Cairn  Marth,  on  the  north 

of  Roche's  Engine  at  Ting  Tang:X    and  thence 

across  the  common  to  the  White-works  north  of 

Poldory,%  where  it  was  formerly  wrought  for  the 

^,  large  quantity  of  tin  ore  it  contained.    Latterly  the 

^  decomposed  portions  have  been  removed  for  the 

^  manufacture  of  a  coarse,  but  useful,  kind  of  fire- 

M  brick,  and  to  be  employed  as  fire-clay  for  the  lining 

of  furnaces,  and  setting  the  fire-places.    The  rise  of 

the  hill  eastward  throws  its  hack  southward,  and  it 

re-appears  in  a  water-course  south  o^  Ale  and Caies,^ 

and  again  in  that  mine  at  148  fathoms  deep.    But 

in  these  localities  its  size  is  very  irregular ;  indeed, 

in  the  last  mentioned  it  is  only  a  few  feet  wide,  and 

sends  off  shoots  and  veins  into  the  contiguous  slate. 

Eastward  it  re-appears  on  the  declivity  of  Race-hill, 

and  again  not  fiEir  from  the  mouth  of  the  great  adit 

I  /  In  one  of  the  Devron  Railway-cuttings  it  is  exposed. 


*  "  In  this  miDe,  adjoining  to  the  north  side  of  the  lode,  is  a  coane  of  soft 
'  white  eWan,  30  fathoms  in  breadth,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  lode  killas/' 

Ma.  Thomas,  lUpari^  p.  3S. 
t  Table  lziii.  X  Table  i.x.  §  Table  lxi. 
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and  may  be  traced  thence  across  the  common  to- 
wards Wheal  Whidden,  and  is  well  shewn  in  a  deep 
mt  abont  200  fathoms  south  of  Tregothmm  Consols* 
Throughout  its  course  the  superficial  portions  are 
much  decomposed.  It  everywhere  dips  N. ;  and. 
with  the  exception  already  mentioned,  is  from  10  to 
12  £stthoms  wide. 

The  last  ehan  which  I  have  noticed  thus  at  length, 
appears  near  Trevarth,  and  is  met  with  in  the  work- 
ings of  Ting  Tang^  south  of  which,  and  near  the 
road  from  Carharrack  to  Comfort,  the  decomposed 
superficial  parts  are  now  used  for  the  manufiEu^ture 
of  fire-bricks.  It  may  be  traced  throughout  the 
workings  of  Wheal  Squire,  at  the  surface  to  the 
south  of  Poldary,\  and  again,  at  173  fisU;homs  deep, 
in  the  engine-shaft  of  that  mine,  and  thence  across 
the  vale  to  Sunny-corner,  through  the  enclosures 
at  Coisgame,  and  crosses  the  great  adit  near  Point- 
stamps.  It  is  found  again  at  Bissoe  Bridge  Mine, 
where  much  tin  ore  has  been  obtained  from  it: 
thence  it  may  be  followed  along  a  line  of  old  but 
shallow  workings  extending  over  the  common  to 
Wheal  Battrall,  and  to  the  south-east  of  Spftmick. 
This  elvan  dips  N.  40-50^,  and  is  many  (in  the  adit 
at  Ting  Tang*  24)  fathoms  wide :  like  the  preceding 
it  is  often  much  decomposed  near  the  sur&ce«  Of 
all  of  them  it  may  be  remarked  that,  in  many  parts 
of  their  course,  they  are  largely  quarried  for  building 
materials. 

*  Table  lz«  f  Table  lxi. 

VOL.  V.  O 
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Traces  of  elvan  present  themselves  in  the  way** 
side  north  of  Comfort^  and  in  two  or  three  places  in 
the  adit  east  of  Tresavean,*  hut  these  are  prohably 
portions  of  other  courses  which  lie  to  the  south  of 
those  already  mentioned. 

The  hill  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley  which 
separates  the  parish  of  Redruth  from  that  of  Illogan 
has  been  partly  cut  down,  and  in  the  section  of  slate 
rock  thus  exposed  is  an  isolated  patch  of  a  porphy- 
ritic  felspar  rock,  \^hich  looks  like  an  unconnected 
mass  of  ehan ;  it  is,  however,  far  from  any  ehan-- 
course^  and  also  from  the  granite  of  Cairn  Brea. 

In  their  directions  the  ehan-^ourses  are  about 
10-20^  S.  of  W,,  but  vary  a  little  in  diflferent  places : 
and  they  differ  from  those  in  most  other  districts, 
inasmuch  as  they  bear  much  less  to  the  south  of 
west  than  the  lodes ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  that 
observed  at  the  Hayle  Bail  way-station  at  Bedruth, 
the  Cardrew  Downs\  elvan,  and  the  south  ehan  on 
Creeg-braws,  they  all  dip  towards  the  north. 

They  are  commonly  sieveral  fathoms  wide ;  and 
their  composition  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ehan- 
courses  already  described ;  {  viz.,  a  basis  of  compact 
felspar,  usually  of  a  greyish-buff,  or  a  pale  pink  hue, 
mixed  with  some  siliceous  matter,  and  generally 
containing  masses  of  crystalline  felspar,  and  often, 
too,  double-pointed  crystals  of  quartz :  schorl  not 
unfrequently  appears  in  radiating  crystalline  groups. 


*  Table  lix.    There  are  several  tlwrn-courua  at  no  great  distance  aonthward 
of  this  mine, 

t  Table  lxviii.  *  Ante^  pp.  81-37-61-64. 
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and  ferruginous  matter  is  very  largely  dispersed 
through  them. 

These  ehanrcourses  abound  in  irregular  joints^ 
and  have  often  a  somewhat  concretionary  structure^ 
evidently  dependent  on  the  mode  in  which  the  fer^ 
ruginous  particles  are  distributed :  these  at  one  time 
4ake  a  globular^  and  at  another  an  angular  form ; 
around  these  concretions  the  rock  is  also  often  de- 
composed, as  at  the  Hayle  Railway  terminus  in 
Redruth. 

The  colouring  matter  on  the  surfisice  of  these 
ehans  seems,  in  some  measure,  to  depend  on  that  of 
the  contiguous  rocks,  since  the  hues  will  vary  from 
a  rusty  red  to  pale  grey,  in  the  same  course,  and  even 
within  very  short  distances,  as  at  Treleigh  and 
Creeg-quarry. 

Of  all  these  the  junctions  with  other  rocks  are 
well  shewn  in  many  situations :  in  some  cases  there 
seems  to  be  a  gradual  transition  from  the  elvan  to 
the  massive  slate  rocks  in  contact,  as  at  the  Consoli- 
dated^ and  the  United  Mines  :\  in  others,  as  at  the 
White-works,  Creeg-braws,  &c.,  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  them  is  distinctly  marked* 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  mode  in  which  tin 
ore  is  dispersed  through  them  at  Wheal  Unity 
Wood,X  White-works,  and  Bissoe-bridge,  as  well  as 
the  decomposed  state  of  some  of  their  superficial 
portions,  and  also  the  purposes  to  which  these  have 
been  applied.    Indeed  the  rubbish  thrown  up  on  the 

*  Tables  LXu.  Lxiu.  t  Table  lxi  t  Table  Lxvi. 
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surface  of  the  mines,  whether  it  be  from  n]ate,ehan, 
or  granite,  everywhere  decomposes  so  very  rapidly, 
that  no  portions  of  it,  but  those  which  are  quartzose 
and  have  been  obtained  near  the  hdes,  are  fit  for 
buildin^^stones. 

The  average  bearing  of  the  lodes  in  this  district 
varies  from  16*30''  S.  of  W.;  their  usual  dip  is 
towards  the  north,  though  with  numerous  and  im- 
portant exceptions.* 

There  are  here  many  cross-courses  and  cross^ur 
cans:  the  most  considerable  enters  the  district  at 
North  DownSff  where  it  heaves  the  lodes  54  fisithoms 
towards  the  right  hand,  whilst  a  second,  within  a  few 
&thoms  in  the  same  mine,  heaves  them  again  in  the 
same  direction  18  fathoms.|  These  cross^i>eins, 
most  probably,  unite  southward  of  this  mine,  but 
their  further  course  in.  that  direction  is  not  certainly 
known.  On  the  opposite  side,  however,  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Cairn  Mwth  granite,  certain 
flueans  occur,  which  are  thought  to  be  splits  and 
branches  of  the  great  cross-bourse.  In  the  range  of 
these  flucans  southward,  through  Wheal  Damsel,^ 
WhealJewel,\\  East  Wheal  Da$nsel,%  Ting  Tang,*^ 

*  Taiflor's  Lode,  at  the  CimioUdaUd  Mvmb,  in  general  dips  N.,  bnttlie  deeper 
ptits  of  the  moat  etsterl  j  portion  yet  seen  have  an  opposite  indination. 

t  Table  LXix. 
X  Mr.  John  WilliamSi  Jan.,  Geo.  Tians.  iv.  p.  142,  PI.  tii.  Sg.  1.    hfr. 
Thomas,  Report,  p.  »•    Mr,  Came,  Cornwall  Geo.  Timai.  ii.  p.  109,  Fl.  ii. 
fig.  S.    Blr«  Hawkins,  Ibid,  p«  289. 

Hie  erot$«mne8  aie  compoeed  of  an  infinity  of  tmall  veins,  eash  of  vrfakh 
Amom  the  Me  a  small  distaneei 
I  Mr.  Wm,  Phillipe,  Geo.  Trans,  o,s.  ii,  p.  156,  PI.  vi.  fig.  1.    Mr.  Thomas, 
\-  - 1  Report,  p.  52. 

?J^/l  I  Table  lxv.  t  Table  Lxiv. 

**  Table  i.x.    Mr.  Came,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  ii.  p.  116,  PI.  ii.  fig,  11. 
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Wheal  Squire,*  and  Poldory,j'  some  heave  the  lodes 

towards  the  right  hand,  but  perhaps  the  greater 

namber  do  so  to  the  left.    Nothing,  indeed,  can  be 

more  irregular  than  the  way  in  which  the  lodes  are 

affected  by  innumeraUe  little  fiueans  in  West  Wheal 

Virgin,X    Poldory,f  and   Wheal  Squire;*  which 

mines  occupy  a  tract  bounded  on  the  west  by  a 

fiucan  or  cross-course  separating  the  latter  from  Ting 

Timg,%  and  on  the  east  by  Tidd^s  cross^ourse, 

which  divides  Ale  and  Cakes  firom  Poldory  (United 

Mines).f 

These  BroMflucans  often  extend  but  a  few  fathoms 
in  ^her  direction,  and  occasion,  as  it  were,  rents  in 
the  middle  of  the  lodes,  neither  rising  to  the  sur&ce, 
nor  descending  to  any  great  depths :  in  their  results 
they  may  be  compared  to  rents  in  the  middle,  but 
which  do  not  reach  to  the  edges  of  a  piece  of  cloth.|| 

There  are,  however,  sevend  principal  fiucans  ob- 
serving much  regularity  both  in  their  bearing  and 
eflEects^  Some  such  occur  in  Wheal  Damsel^  and 
Wheal  Squire,**  mines  now  no  longer  worked, 
whidi  tlm«fore  I  have  not  explored :  other  ftucams 
m  other  of  the  mines  are  still  accessiblcff    One  of 

*  Mr.  TlMniMS,  Report,  p.  64.  Mr.  Came,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  ii.  p.  116, 
PI.  n,  6g,  ?•  t  Table,  lxi. 

X  It  was  1^  one  of  thsee  that  the  Amm,  which  has  been  already  desciibedbsr 
me  (Conwall  Oeo«  Trans*  m.  p.  tlO),  was  elfeoted.  In  the  severed  portions 
of  the  Ms  wen  two  iiaarta  stones  whieh,  on  oomparison,  exactly  fitted  into 
each  other;  and  the  interrening  /mmm  contained  a  caTity  corresponding  with 
their  inegolatities. 

S  Table  lx.    Mr.  Cane,  ComwaH  Geo.  Tkans.  ii.  p.  116,  PI.  n«  fig.  11. 

I  JU»  seoBs  also  the  case  hi  Wiml  Bkifer  and  Wktid  Pssaafcesy  (T^ble 
LTiii.);  fiyr  the  crffff-wtMalfeoting  one  Me  do  not  neel  the  others. 

t  Mr*  Wm.  Phillips,  Geo.  Trans.  0.8.  ii.  p.  156,  PI.  ti.  fig.  1.  Air.  Thomas, 
Report,  p.  66.  **  Bfr.  Thomas,  Report,  p.  64. 

ft  Ban  iricel  Jkniel,  WkuH  Jewd,  Poldory,  ifc. 
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the  chief  of  these,  called  Stevens's  flucan,  in  East 
Wheal  Damsel,^  and  Johris  flucan,  in  Wheal  Jewel,\ 
in  the  former  heaves  the  lodes  from  6  to  12  fathoms, 
and  from  5  to  12  fathoms  in  the  latter,  and  in  every 
instance  towards  the  left:  whilst  in  the  former, 
another  flucan  heaves  the  lodes  12  fathoms  to  the 
right  hand. 

At  Poldorjf,l  Skues^s  flucan  heaves  all  the  lodes 
south  of  a  given  line,  towards  the  right,  and  all  to 
the  north  of  it,  to  the  left  hand :  but  all  these  which 
are  nearest  to  this  assumed  line  of  separation  are 
heaved  to  greater  distances  than  those  which  are 
further  from  it  In  the  same  mine,  Bawderis  flucan 
heaves  the  lodes  from  8  to  10  fathoms  towards  the 
right 

Tiddy*s  cross-course  passes  through  Wheal  Unity, 
Poldice,  the  Consolidated,^  and  the  United  Mines.X 
In  the  Consolidated  Mines^  it  heaves  the  lodes  from 
2  feet  to  2  fathoms,  and  always  to  the  right  hand : 
in  the  United  MinesX  the  heaves  are  from  6  to  8  feet, 
and  though  they  are  rather  more  frequently  towards 
the  left,  yet,  in  one  singular  case,  the  same  lode  is 
heaved  by  the  same  cross-course  to  the  right  at  one 
spot,  and  at  another  towards  the  left 

But,  although  the  lodes  traverse  the  rocks  which 
lie  between  the  elvan-courses,  and  sometimes  also 


*  Mr.  HawkiDB,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  ii.  p.  229,  PI.  iv.  fig,  1.    Table  Lxiv. 
Bfr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Phil.  Trans.  (18S0)  pp.  410-414,  fig.  8-^25, 

f  Table  lxt.    Dr.  Boase, Primary  Geology,  p.  181,fig.  17.    Mr.  R.  W.  Fox, 
Phil.  Trans.  (tSSO)  pp.  409-414,  fig.  1-8-26. 

i  Uniied  Mines,  Tftble  lxi.  §  Table  lxii. 
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even  tbe  elvans  themselves,*  and  though  the  cross- 
courses  and  flucans  traverse  lodes,  elvans,  and  other 
rocks,  alike  and  indiscriminately,  and  though  the 
loiles  are  almost  invariably  heaved  by  these  cross^ 
veins,  yet  within  the  whole  tract,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  there  is  not  a  single  case  of  an  elvan  which 
is  heaved  by  either  of  these  veins.f 

Of  two  series  which  thus  irregularly  alternate 
with  each  other,  and  are  both  intersected  by  a  third 
system  of  veins,  the  first  is  displaced,  whilst  the 
second  remains  unmoved :  though  the  second  is  in- 
variably cut  through  by  the  first  whenever  they  meet 

The  cross^ourses  and  cross-flucans  generally  bear 
W.  of  N.,  on  an  average  perhaps,  about  20^,  but 
some  range  even  S.E.  and  N.W.,  whilst  a  few  strike 
obliquely  as  far  as  N.E.  and  S.W.  They  often  de- 
scend more  perpendicularly  than  the  lodes,  but, 
whenever  inclined,  the  greatest  number  dip  eastward. 

The  difference  between  fiucans  and  cross^ourses 
is  merely  in  their  contents:  the  former  consists 
chiefly  of  clay,  but  the  latter  contains  quartz  also, 
which  is  frequently  disposed  in  veins,  or  exhibits  a 
jointed  structure.    Such  veins  of  crystalline  quartz 

*  Mr.  Michael  WillianiB  is  of  opinion,  that  in  this  district  the  lode$  which 
interseot  dcan-anartes  in  their  descent,  are  seldom  productive  beneath  thenu 

t  "  On  the  sea-shore  a  little  west  of  Swan  Pool,  is  a  large  dMa-eoMrst, 
**  which  runs  about  north-east  and  south-west,  for  several  hundred  feet,  and 
*'  dips  east  of  south  at  an  angle  of  45^.  Near  low  water-mark  it  abruptly 
''  terminates ;  but  immediately  adjoining,  on  the  southern  side,  it  is  seen  con- 
«  tinning  it9  course  in  the  original  direcUon,  so  that  it  has  apparently  been 
**  moved  about  twenty  feet."      Dr.  Boasb,  Cwmwnil  Geo,  TVons.  iv,  p.  Slff. 

Mr.  Thomas,  Mining  Review,  No.  viii.  (May,  18S6)  p.  276.  Dr.  Boase, 
Primary  Geology,  p.  64. 

This  is,  however,  some  miles  south  of  the  limits  of  this  district. 
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compose  the  larger  part  of  the  great  cross-course,^ 
of  Tiddy's  cross-course,^  and  of  many  in  North 
Dawns.X  But  other  parts  of  the  same  veins  are 
principally  of  clay,  in  which  case  they  are  recog- 
nized as  flucans. 

This  district  illustrates  the  difference  which  takes 

place  in  the  contents  of  veins  whenever  they  pass 

from  one  kind  of  rock  to  another.    Of  this  fact  the 

cross-courses,  perhaps,  afford  the  most  conspicuous 

examples :  as  whether  they  traverse  slate,  elvan,  or 

granite,  their  characters  immediately  alter  with  the 

change  in  the  containing  rock.§ 

'';  I  Little  valuable  produce  has  been  found  in  the 

\  cross-fpeins  of  this  district.    At  West  Wheal  Virgin 

^;  (Consolidated  Mines),\\  vitreous  copper  ore,  red  ox- 

ik  ide  of  "copper,  and  native  copper,  have  been  found 

WJrl  in  a  few  rich  bunches  in  Tiddtfs  cross-course;  in 

f  Ting  Tang%  a  vein  of  vitreous  copper  ore,  of  2 

j  feet  wide,  accompanies  the  western  Jlucan  for  the 

whole  distance  {3h  fathoms)  between  the  portions  of 

I    I  the  middle  lode,  which  it  divides;  and,  at  Wheal 

^    j  Spamon,  cobalt  has  occurred  in  a  cross-course.*^ 

*  Anie^  p.  88,  t  Tables  lxi.  lxii.  t  Table  Lxix. 

^  '*  The  soft  bluish-white  killas  is  most  favourable  to  copper,  and  the  hard 
'<  black  killas  to  mundic :  the  change  in  the  lodes  in  passing  through  strata  of 
"  both  descriptions  is  frequently  from  copper  to  mundic.  In  general  an  on- 
**  faTOurable  change  takes  place  in  both  copper  and  tin  lodes  when  the  killas 
**  becomes  very  slaty,  although  not  harder  than  before."* 

Mr.  CARNBy  Cornwall  Geo.  TroMS.  in.  p.  Si, 
n  Table  lxii.  IT  Table  lx. 

{  **  Mn  Thomasy  Report,  p.  68. 

I  **  We  ha?e  had  but  one  Cobalt  Mine  that  ever  was  distinguished  by  tkai  name 

!  ''in  6iis  vicinKy,  which  was  discofered  accidentally  by  Mr.  Beanehamp,  in  an 

"  adit  that  he  drove  through  some  part  of  his  estate  at  Pengreep  in  Owsnap. 
'    !  <<  He  discovered  a  lode  of  three  feet  in  breadth,  which  contained  a  biaach  of 
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For  the  most  part,  the  produce  of  the  lodes  is 
copper  pyrites,  which  is  raised  in  every  mine  in  the 
district  in  very  large  quantities :  vitreous  copper  ore 
has,  however,  been  plentiful  in  Wheal  Jewel,  East 
Wheal  Damsel,  Ting  Tang,  &c.,  and  native  copper 
and  the  red  oxide  of  copper  have  been  abundant  in 
Wheal  Gorland,  Wheal  Unity,  Ting  Tang,  Wheal 
Bidier,*  Penstruthal,  &c. ;  the  carbonates,  arseni- 
ates,  and  silicates  of  copper,  and  other  combinations 
of  the  same  metal,  have  also  prevailed  in  several  of 
the  mines  just  mentioned. 

Near  the  surface,  the  lodes,  with  few  exceptions, 
contain  much  earthy  brown  iron  ore,  mixed  with 
quartz  (gossan),\  and  interspersed  with  black  and 
vitreous  copper  ores,  blende,  galena,  and  also  with 
tin  ore.;^  It  is  indeed  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
shallower  parts  of  several  have  produced  tin  ore  in 

<*  real  Cobalt;  and  it  happening  about  the  time  when  the  Society  of  Arjts,  &c., 
*^  offinred  a  premium  of  thirty  guineas  for  the  best  Cobalt  to  be  discorered  in 
*'  England,  he  was  honoured  with  the  reward  for  his  specimen,  pursuant  to  the 
''  advertisement*    It  did  not  hold  in  depth,  but  soon  deserted  the  pursuers/' 
Mr,  Pryob,  Minerahgia  ComaM^iihs,  p.  50. 

*  In  this  mine  vitreous  copper  ore  and  copper  pyrites  occur  mixed,  in  very 
large  quantities. 

t  ''  On  fait  une  distinction  en  g^n^ral  des  matieres  qui  accompagnent  6c 
«  annoncent  ces  deux  especes  de  min^rais ;  celles  qui  forment  les  filons  de 
"  cuivre  qui  conduisent  au  mineral,  &  qui  en  conUennent  souvent  elles-m^mes, 
"  se  nomment  gozan  ou  go99an :  pr^  de  la  surface  de  la  terre,  c'est  une  espece 
''  de  mineral  de  fer  en  partie  d^compos^,  ou  substance  ocreuse  unie  it  du  quarts 
"  &  ik  un  rocher  bleufttre ;  mais  dans  la  profondeur  ce  gwuin  est  compost  de 
''  quartz  &  de  mica  blanc  sur  une  roche  d'un  bleu  clair,  assez  souvent  avec  de 
"  la  pyrite  jaune  ou  blanche,  quelqnefois  aussi  le  tout  est  parsem^  de  minerals 
"  de  cuivre."      M.  Jars.  Voyages  M^taUwrgiques  (1766),  iii.  pp.  192-193. 

t  *'  Our  Oossan  Lodeaoften  produce  Tin  at  a  shallow  level  in  tolerable  plenty; 
'^  and  chiefly  that  Oossan  which  is  of  the  most  ferruginous  stamina." 

Mr.  Pryob,  ilftii«ra(ofM  ComnMcnsw,  p,  44. 

VOL.  v.  O* 
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considerable  quantities;    whilst,  at  greater  depths 
the  same  veins  have  been  prolific  of  copper  ores. 

Much  tin  ore*  has  been  obtained  at  Poldice, 
Wheal  Unity  Wood,  and  BaUrdue. 

*  There  are  but  two  manufactories  of  white  arsenic  (araenifmi  acid)  in  the 

^  kingdom,  and  both  of  them  are  in  this  neighbourhood  :  the  first,  established 

^  about  25  years  since,  near  Perran-well ;  the  other,  within  2  or  S  years,  near 

Bissoe-bridge.    The  materials  which  are  procured  from  all  parts  of  Cornwall, 

consist  of  sulphur  and  arsenic,  mixed  in  various  proportions,  and  are  obtained 

\  from  the  flues  of  the  ovens  in  which  the  ores  of  tin  and  copper  are  roasted, 

-^  in  order  to'  facilitate  their  separation. 

They  are  first  placed  in  a  common  reverberatory  furnace,  having  a  very  long 
fine,  and  the  heat  is  so  slowly  increased  as  to  dissipate  the  sulphur  before  the 
arsenic  is  volatized.  The  temperature  is  then  carefully  raised  and  the  arsenic 
is  driven  off:  but  as  this  requires  a  much  greater  heat  than  the  sulphur,  it  is 
therefore  the  more  readily  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  flue.  When  this  has 
been  continued  for  a  sufficient  time,  perhaps  weeks,  or  even  months,  the  fire  is 
extinguished,  the  flue  is  opened,  its  contents  are  removed,  and  the  finer  part 
of  the  arsenic  is  found  next  the  fire :  as  the  distance  therefrom  increases,  the 
arsenic  is  found  more  and  more  mixed  with  sulphur,  and  this  is  again  placed  in 
the  furnace  for  a  repetition  of  the  first  process. 

The  purer  portion  is  now  introduced  through  a  hole  at  the  apex  into  conical 
cast-iron  retorts  of  about  2^  feet  high,  and  from  15  to  18  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  base.  The  broader  ends  of  these  are  clamped  to  an  iron  plate,  which  forms 
the  upper  side  of  a  fine  from  a  rather  small  but  very  brisk  fire,  and  the  joints 
are  closed  by  luting;  the' aperture  at  the  top  being  shut  by  a  plain  iron  stopper 
only.  When  the  workman  thinks  that  this  has  been  all  sublimed,  he  removes 
the  plug,  and  through  a  funnel  introduces  a  further  charge,  and  so  on  until  he 
imagines  a  sufficiently  thick  crust  is  deposited  within :  the  clamps  are  then  taken 
off,  the  retort  is  conveyed  into  the  open  air,  and  its  place  supplied  by  another. 
These,  whilst  at  work,  are  placed  beneath  a  dome  opening  into  the  external  air, 
in  order  that  the  labourers  may  not  be  injured  by  the  mixture  of  the  vaporized 
arsenic  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  work-shop. 

The  pure  white  arsenic  thus  lining  the  retort  is  usually  about  an  inch  thick, 
and  is  very  easily  removed :  it  is  of  a  pale  amber  colour,  and  in  that  state  large 
quantities  are  sold ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  this  is 
done  in  a  grist  mill  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

This  method  is  essentially  different  from  the  German  mode,  described  by 
Mr.  Vivian,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  i,  p.  61. 

All  attempts  to  prepare  orpiment  and  realgar  here  have  been  fruitless ;  and 
experiments  on  the  extraction  of  arsenic,  directly  from  the  arsenical  pyrites, 
have  been,  in  point  of  economy,  equally  unsuccessful. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  arsenic  manufactured  in  Cornwall : 
in  1826,  83  tons  were  shipped  at  Penryn  (Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  in.  p.  360) : 
at  present  I  believe  not  less  than  from  600  to  800  tons  are  prepared  annually^ 
and  this  from  substances  which  30  years  since  were  thrown  away  as  useless. 
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Arseniate  of  lead  has  been  found  finely  crystal- 
lized in  Wheal  Unity;  uranite  in  Wheal  Duller 
and  Carharrach;  fluor  in  Wheal  Unity  Wood, 
Poldice,  Wheal  Gorland,  &c. ;  mineral  pitch  in 
Treskerby,  and  East  Wheal  Damsel ;  and  in  other 
of  the  mines^  many  rare  and  curious  minerals. 

Wheal  Duller  and  Wheal  Deauchamp  are  worked 
in  a  patch  of  slate^  having  granite  both  on  the  east 
and  west^  and  the  ore  in  the  lodes  has  little  or  no 
prevailing  dip :  all  the  other  mines  in  the  district 
are^  however^  on  the  east  of  the  granite^  and  the 
shoots  of  ore  are  all  inclined  towards  the  east.  It 
is,  moreover,  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the 
mines  in  the  south  part  of  the  district  have  hitherto 
been  found  productive  at  greater  depths  than  those 
on  the  north  ;  and  in  this  respect  a  sort  of  gradation 
seems  to  prevail  from  Wheal  Towan,  and  the  other 
mines  on  the  borders  of  the  Bristol  Channel  in  the 
Saint  Agnes  district,  through  North  Downs,  Wheal 
Unity,  and  Poldice,  to  the  Consolidated  and  United 
Mines  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  tract. 

The  occurrence  of  the  richer  portions  of  parallel 
lodes  on  the  same  meridian*  has  been  long  known 
and  acted  on ;  and,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  first 
recognized  in  this  district. 

*  ''  It  is  commonly  believed  that  wherever  a  lode  is  rich,  if  there  be  another 
*<  lode  near  it,  having  nearly  the  same  direction,  and  in  the  same  e<nnUry,  whe- 
''  ther  killas  or  gronan,  or  even  in  an  elvan-course,  it  is  probable  that  the  second 
**  lode  will  be  found  rich  in  that  part  which  is  opposite  to  the  rich  part  of  the 
*'  first  lode.  This  is  not  a  new  doctrine :  the  phrase  ore  against  ore  is  probably 
<<  of  earlier  date  than  the  present  generation  of  miners.'^ 

Mr.  Carne,  ComwaU  Geo.  Trans,  in.  p.  78. 

o2* 
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The  mines  of  this  neighbourhood  are  not  only  th 
most  extensive*  and  productivef  in  the  county,  bu 
they  are  also  the  deepest,;];  and  the  machinery  em 
ployed  on  them  is  of  the  most  powerful  description 
and  as  all  the  water  is  drawn  up  by  steam-engines 
it  is  an  important  object  to  discharge  it  from  th 

*  It  appean  that  Id  the  dnuoUdated  Mines  alone,  within  20  yean  (endio 
Jane,  1838),  about  $7,S30  fathomii  have  been  driven  horizontally,  and  aboi 
18,000  fathoms  nmk  in  winies  and  shafts;  being  a  total  of  nearly  sixtjf-thr^ 
ndUe.  Mr.  Taylor's  <<  Reply  to  ObserTations  on  the  Statement  of  the  Committc 
of  the  Consolidated  Mines  Adyenturers"  (1838) ;  printed  for  private  distribatioi 

t  "  The  (Consolidated)  Mines  commenced  working  in  June  1819,  and  attt 
^*  end  of  1837  the  account  exhibited  the  following  results : — 


*'  Quantity  of  ore  raised  and  sold 
"  The  value  of  which  was  —        —        —        — 

'*  Paid  to  the  Lords  (of  the  land)  as  dues         —        — 
"  Cost  of  working  the  mines       —        —        —        — 
"  Of  which  was  paid  for  labour  only      —        —        — 
<<  And  the  profit  paid  to  the  adventurers,  besides  the     > 
<<  return  of  their  capital  (£65,000)         ^       ^     \ 
Staiemeni  qf  the  Committee  qf  the  Consolidated  Mines  AdvenhirerSf  p.  6. 
I  am  favoured  with  the  following  abstract  of  the  proceeds  and  costs  on  tli 
working  of  Tresavean : — 

VtlueofOw».        Dnfl.«ddthi»i^M.       Co«ti,  labour,     ProfltdiTidedamoi 


250,420  Tons 
£1,845,326 
£  76,888 
£1,450,836 
£    758,590 

£  248,000.'^ 


Dues  paid  the  Lord. 


£  «.  d.     £        $. 

1828.  ~  17,456  5  3  ~  872  15 
25,813  18  8  ~  1,290  13 
41,162  8  6  —  2,063  2 
57,732  6  11  —  2,891  5 
75,380  12  11  —  3,769  9 


Mftteriale,acc. 


1830.  ~ 

1831.  — 

1832.  ~ 


1833.—  104,396  9  11  ~  5,220  14 
90,132  13  6  —  4,563  14 
74,354  0  8  —  3,771  10 
93,428  8  9  ~  4,747  10 
79,794  18  3  —  4,057  2 

60,686  16  6  —  3,083  9 


1834. ~ 
1835.— 
1836.— 
1837.— 
1838,  I 
to  Oct.  5 


d.             £        i,  d,              £  «.  cj 

8  —  12,240  10  1  —  4,320  0  < 

6  —  14,518  16  0  —  10,336  0  i 

7  —  22,135  7  4  —  16,800  0  i 

9  —  26,009  14  1  —  28,520  0  ( 
11  —  32,124  10  3  —  38,880  0  i 

2  —  31,375  18  1  —  60,480  0  i 

8  —  39,433  8  8  —  47,040  0  ( 

0  —  39,005  5  1  —  29,760  0  ( 

1  —  43,661  17  10  —  48,000  0  ( 
8  —  39,041  13  0  —  32,640  0  ( 

1  —  29,656  7  3  —  31,680  0  < 


£720,338  9  10  £36,331  8  1  £326,203  7  8  £348,456  0  i 
There  has  also  been  a  great  addition  to  the  machinery  on  the  mine. 
t  The  Consolidated  Mines  are  nearly  300  fkthoms  deep,  and  the  mere  laboi 
of  ascent  and  descent  is  very  great :  many  machines  have  bem  devised  f< 
raising  and  lowering  the  workmen  (See  Reports  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Pol] 
technic  Society,  1834,  pp.  35-42,  fig.  5-6-7-8-11-12-13-14 ;  1835,  pp.  112-111 
PI.  IV,  fig.  3 ;  1836,  p.  57 ;  1837,  p.  63,  PI.  i.  fig«  1.),  as  in  the  Coal  Mines  i 
the  north  of  England,  and  in  the  German  Mines ;  but  nothing  has  yet  bee 
adopted. 

The  ladders  are  very  irregular  in  position  and  inclination,  and  the  distant 
between  the  ladder-staves  has  hitherto  always  been  12  inches.    At  Tresmfea\ 
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ump-head  at  the  lowest  possible  level.  This  is 
ttained  by  means  of  an  adit*  which  empties  itself 
ito  Carnon  Valley  a  little  above  the  high-water 

»wever,an  experiment  which  cannot  be  too  widely  known  has  lately  been  tried 
idi  complete  succeas.  The  ladders  are  there  placed  at  an  uniform  angle  of 
»^,  and  with  bars  1 0  inches  apart.  By  this  alteration  old  men,  who  had  given 
>  working  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  mine,  are  enabled  to  return  to  work  there, 
id  to  ascend  and  descend  without  the  least  inconvenience. 
*  Mr.  Williams  (late  of  Scorrier  Hoase,  now  of  Sand  Hill),  infonns  me  that 
is  unrivalled  undertaking  was  projected  by  his  Grandfather,  who  was  then 
anager  of  Pddke,  It  was  commenced  near  Bissoe-bridge  in  1748,  and  was 
[tended  to  the  western  boundary  of  Poldice  in  considerably  less  than  20  years ; 
id  the  expense  of  this  portion  of  it  was  defrayed  by  the  adventurers  in  that 
ine.  It  has  been  subsequently  drian  to  the  other  mines  which  it  now  un- 
aters. 

"  This  adit  discharges  its  waters  in  the  valley  near  Wheal  Friendship  and 
Nangiles,  and  extends  to  mines  which  are  as  much  as  four  miles  in  hmizonttU 
distance  from  its  mouth.  Its  course  upwards  from  the  adit  mouth  is  through 
the  valley  by  Twelveheads  to  Hayle  Mills,  From  this  line  branches  go  to 
Wheal  Friendship  and  Wheal  Fortune. 

"  From  Hayle  Mills  go  two  principal  lines :  one  of  them  through  Wheal 
Virgin  to  West  Wheal  Virgin,  Wheal  Maid,  and  Carharack;  from  West 
Wheal  Virgin  to  the  United  Mines,  Wheal  Squire,  and  Ting  Tang.  From 
the  United  Mines  one  branch  goes  to  South  Ale  and  Cakes,  and  another  to 
East  Ale  and  Cakes. 

*'  The  other  line  from  Hayle  Mills  goes  north-west  through  the  valley  to  the 
eastern  part  of  Poldice  Mine,  where  it  again  divides  into  two  principal  lines. 
One  of  these  goes  through  Poldice  Mine  westward  to  Wheal  Quick,  Wheal 
Jewel,  Wheal  Damsel,  and  Wheal  Hope.  From  Wheal  Jewel  a  branch  goes 
by  the  Great  Cross-course  to  Tolcame  Mine,  Roslabby,  and  Wheal  Pink, 
From  Wheal  Quick  a  branch  goes  through  Wheal  Gorland,  and  is  extending 
towards  Wheal  Clinton.  From  the  middle  of  Poldice  Mine  a  branch  goes 
northward  through  Wheal  Unity  to  Wheal  Union.  From  the  east  part  of 
Poldice  Mine  a  branch  goes  to  the  east  part  of  Wheal  Unity  and  into 
Creegbraws  Mine. 

*<  The  other  principal  line  from  the  eastern  part  of  Poldice  Mine,  goes  north- 
ward throng  Creegbraws  to  Chasewater  Mine,  and  from  thence  westward 
throu^  East  Wheal  Chance,  Halbeagle,  Wheal  Rose,  Wheal  Hawke,  Wheal 
Meseer»  Wheal  Peever,  Good  Success,  and  Wheal  Maria.  From  East  Wheal 
Chance  a  branch  goes  to  Scorrier  Mine.  From  Halbeagle  a  branch  to  East 
Downs  Mine.  From  Wheal  Hawke  a  branch  to  Briggan,  and  northwards 
from  that  mine  towards  Wheal  Barberry.  From  Wheal  Hawke  a  branch  to 
South  Wheal  Hawke,  Wheal  Chance,  Treskerby,  and  Wheal  Boys.  From 
Wheal  Peever  a  branch  to  Wheal  Prussia,  Cardrew  Mine,  and  Wheal  Derrick, 
**  The  length  of  the  adit,  with  the  various  branches,  of  which  a  description 
has  been  obtained,  amounts  to  about  36,000  fathoms,  nearly  80  miles;  and 
the  grtatesi  length  to  which  any  branch  appears  to  have  been  extended  from 
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mark,  and  into  which  the  water  runs  from  Cardrew 
f  l.>^  Dofvns,  North  Downs,  Treskerby,  Wheal  Chance^ 

Chasewater  Mine,  Creeg-hraws,  Wheal  Pink,  Wheal 
Unity  Wood,  Wheal  Unity,  Poldice,  Wheal  Jewel, 
Wheal  Damsel,   Wheal  Maid,   Carharrach,   Ting 
^  Tang,  Wheal  Squire,  The  United,  Consolidated,  and 

Union  Mines,  8z;c. 

This  adit,  together  with  its  many  ramifications, 
extends  between  30  and  40  miles  in  length.  In  the 
more  elevated  parts  of  the  district  it  is  60  or  70 
fathoms  deep ;  but  its  average  depth  may  be  from 
20  to  30  fathoms ;  and  the  diminution  in  the  expense 
of  draining  the  mines,  is,  of  course,  in  proportion  to 
the  depth  of  the  adit. 

The  narrow  valleys  of  the  district  have  been  all 
streamed  for  tin  ore  at  various  periods,  and  in  the 
Carnon  Valley  very  large  quantities  of  it  have  been 
found.*  At  present  it  is  worked  beneath  the  sea  in 
Restronguet-creek  by  means  of  a  shaft  on  the  main- 
land, and  a  level  thence  beneath  the  bed  of  the 
estuary.  At  high-water,  vessels  of  considerable 
tonnage  sail  over  the  heads  of  the  labourers  whilst 
at  their  work. 

"  the  adit  mouth  is  at  Cardrew  Mine,  which  is  aboat  4,800  fathoms,  nearly  6| 
<<  miles.  The  highest  ground  it  has  penetrated  is  at  Wheal  Hope,  where  the 
"  adit  is  70  fathoms  deep  at  Chilcot's  Shaft,  and  is  deeper  in  the  branches  ex- 
"  tended  from  thence.''      Mr.  Thomas,  Report ^  p.  28. 

Mr.  Wm.  Phillips,  Geo.  Trans.  o.s.  in.  p.  130.    Mr.  Burr,  Mining  Review, 
*'  No.  VI.  (January,  1832)  p.  207. 

*  ''  I  have  been  told,  that  about  70  years  back,  the  low  lands  and  sands  under 
''  Perran  Ar  Worthall,  which  are  covered  almost  every  tide  with  the  sea,  have 
'^  on  its  going  off,  employed  some  hundreds  of  poor  men,  women  and  children 
<<  washing  the  tin  ore  out  of  them."       Mr.  Prycb,  Mineral,  Comub,  p.  130. 
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This  iin-ground  chiefly  consists  of  very  large  peb- 

les,  and  reposes  on  the  slate  rock  (shelf) ;  is  again 

overed  by  a  layer  of  vegetable  matter  mixed  with 

few  animal  remains^  &c.,  as  well  as  by  several  al- 

srnating  layers  of  sand^  shells^  silt,  &c.*  ^ 

As  the  mining  operations  below  have  been  so  { 

onsiderable,  the  surface  of  the  district  is  covered  j 

dth  rubbish,  and  its  general  aspect  is  most  barren  i 

nd    uninviting.f      Still  the   almost    innumerable 

*  Dr.  Berger,  Geo.  Traos.  o.b.  i.  p,  162.      Mr.  Smith,  Ibid,  it.  p.  409.  i 

^rofesflor  Sedgwick,  Annals  of  Philosophy  (1825),  ix.  p.  249.    A  Paper  of 
ly  own,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  it.  p.  68. 

\  "  To  one  unaccnstomed  to  a  mining  country,  the  view  from  Cairn  Marth? 
which  is  a  rocky  eminence  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet,  is  full  of 
novelty.  Over  a  surface,  neither  mountainous  nor  flat,  but  diversified  from 
sea  to  sea  by  a  constant  series  of  low  undulating  hills  and  vales,  the  farmer 
and  the  miner  seem  to  be  occupying  the  country  in  something  like  the  confu- 
sion of  warfare.     The  situations  of  the  Consolidated  Mines,  the  United 

Mines,  the  Poldice  Mine,  &c.,  &c.,  are  marked  out  by  spots  a  mile  in  length,  ( 

by  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  covered  with  what  are  termed  *  the  deads  ^  of  the  \ 

mine — i.  e.,  slaty  poisonous  rubbish,  thrown  up  in  rugged  heaps,  which,  at  a  1 

distance,  give  the  place  the  appearance  of  an  encampment  of  soldiers'  tents.  I 

This  lifeless  mass  follows  the  course  of  the  main  lode  (which,  as  has  been  «>i        x     \ 

said,  generally  runs  east  and  west) ;  and  from  it,  in  different  directions,  minor  j    V 

branches  of  the  same  barren  rubbish  diverge  through  the  fertile  country,  like  I 

the  streams  of  lava  from  a  volcano.    The  miner  being  obliged  to  have  a  shaft  i 

for  air  at  every  hundred  yards,  and  the  stannary  laws  allowing  him  freely  to  ^ 

pursue  his  game,  his  hidden  path  is  commonly  to  be  traced  by  a  series  of  f - 

heaps  of  'deads,'  which  rise  up  among  the  green  fields,  and  among  the  *  i 

grazing  cattle,  like  the  workings  of  a  mole.     Steam-engines,  and  whimSy  \ 

(large  capstans  worked  by  two  or  four  horses,)  are  scattered  about;  and  in  ,' 

the  neighbourhood  of  the  old,  as  well  as  of  the  new  workings,  are  sprinkled, 
one  by  one,  a  number  of  smidl  whitewashed  miners'  cottages,  which,  being 
neither  on  a  road,  nor  near  a  road,  wear,  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  dropt  down  d-propos  to  nothing.  •  •  •  •  • 
**  Early  in  the  morning  the  scene  becomes  animated.  From  the  scattered 
cottages,  as  fitf  as  the  eye  can  reach,  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ages 
begin  to  creep  out ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  them  all  converging  like  bees 
towards  the  small  hole  at  which  they  are  to  enter  their  mine.  On  their  ar- 
arrival,  the  women  and  children,  whose  duty  it  is  to  dress  or  clean  the  ore, 
repair  to  the  rough  sheds  under  which  they  work,  while  the  men,  having 
stripped  and  put  on  their  undirground  clothes,  (which  are  coarse  fiannel 
dresses,)  one  after  another  descend  the  several  shafts  of  the  mine,  by  perpen- 
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cottages  of  the  miners  diversify  and  enliven  it 
appearance,  and  in  some  spots  small  garden-plot 
have,  by  almost  incredible  labour,  been  cleared.* 

The  outskirts  of  the  mining  tract  are,  howevei 
in  some  places  well  cultivated ;  and  the  thriving 
plantations  of  Scorrier,  Tregullow,  Trevince,  an 
Burncoose,  acquire  ten-fold  beauty  by  their  contras 
with  the  adjacent  waste  covered  with  stunted  heat 
and ''  poisonous  rubbish.'' 

"  dicular  ladders,  to  their  respectiye  levels  or  galleries*  As  soon  as  they  ha^ 
"  all  disappeared,  a  most  remarkable  stillness  prevails — scarcely  a  human  beii 
'<  is  to  be  seen.  The  tall  chimneys  of  the  steam-engines  emit  no  smoke;  ai 
*'  nothing  is  in  motion  bat  the  great  <  bobs '  or  levers  of  these  gigantic  machine 

*<  As  soon  as  the  men  come  to  grass  they  repair  to  the  engine-hoase,  whe 
«  they  generally  leave  their  underground  cMkes  to  dry,  wash  themselves  in  tl 
*'  warm  water  of  the  engine-pool,  and  pat  on  their  clothes,  which  are  alwa; 
"  exceedingly  decent.  By  this  time  the  maidens  and  little  boys  have  ali 
''  washed  their  faces,  and  the  whole  party  migrate  across  the  fields  in  groups,  ai 
''  in  different  directions,  to  their  respective  homes.  Generally  speaking,  th< 
"  now  look  so  clean  and  fresh,  and  seem  so  happy,  that  one  would  scarcely  fan< 
"  they  had  worked  all  day  in  darkness  and  confinement.  The  old  men,  hoi 
"  ever,  tired  with  their  work,  and  sick  of  the  follies  and  vagaries  of  the  outsit 
**  and  the  inside  of  this  mining  world,  plod  their  way  in  sober  silence— prob 
'<  bly  thinking  of  their  supper.  The  younger  men  proceed  talking  and  laughin 
"  and  where  the  grass  is  good  they  will  sometimes  stop  and  wrestle.  The  b 
«  boys  generally  advance  by  playing  at  leap-frog ;  little  urchins  run  on  befo 
'*  to  gain  time  to  stand  upon  their  heads ;  while  the  '  maidens/  sometim 
"  pleased  and  sometimes  offended  with  what  happens,  smile  or  scream  as  cl 
«  cumstances  may  require.  As  the  different  members  of  the  group  approai 
'<  their  respective  cottages,  their  numbers  of  coarse  diminish,  and  the  individu 
**  who  lives  fiurthest  from  the  mines,  like  the  solitary  survivor  of  a  large  famil 
**  performs  the  last  few  yards  of  his  journey  by  himself.'^ 
Sir  F.  Bond  Head  Bart.,  Qnar.  Review,  xxxvi.  (June,  1827),  pp.  81-82-8 
*  ^  The  quantity  of  inclosed  ground  that  has  been  destroyed  in  the  whole 
**  this  district  does  not  appear  to  be  more  than  ISO  acres.  •  •  •  •  Tho 
"  sands  of  acres  of  downs,  commons,  and  wastes  have  been  enck)aed  ai 
*'  improved  and  are  continaally  enelosing  by  the  miners.  •  •  •  •  Two 
'<  three  thousand  tons  (of  stone)  per  acre  are  thus  removed  from  some  sp( 
*<  before  tiie  groand  is  cleared."    Mr,  Thomas,  Report,  pp.  14-15. 
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Quartz,  slate,  slaty  clay,  black  and 
vitreous  copper  ore,  and  copper 
pyrites. 

W.    Earthy  brown  iron  ore,  and 
quartz;  the  quartzose  portions 
affect  a  veined  structure,  and 
contain  black  and  vitreous  cop- 
per ore,  copper  pyrites,  oxide, 
carbonate,  and  arseniate  of  cop- 
per, and  semi-opal. 

Idem.    The  vitreous  copper  ore, 
and  copper  pyrites,  are  mixed 

in  thf»   mnt;t    r:inrininiiq  mAnnAr. 
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tUE  SAINT  AGNES   AND  PERRAN-ZABULOB  DISTRICT, 

Is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  parish  of  Illogan, 
n  the  north  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  on  the  east  by 
n  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  sea  at  Penhale  to 
bout  a  mile  inland,  and  on  the  south  by  another 
uch  line  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast. 

There  is  a  small  patch  of  granite  at  Cligger-point, 
ut  the  principal  rock  is  slate,  which  is  more  or  less 
aicaceons,  even  at  considerable  distances  from  the 
Tanite ;  but  still  further  from  it  gradually  becomes 
alcareous,  until  at  Newquay,  beyond  this  district, 
t  contains  extensive  beds  of  limestone,  in  the  vicinity 
f  which  the  slate  rocks  contain  corallines,  encrinites, 
nd  other  organic  remains.  Ehan^-courses  are  nu- 
merous throughout  the  district,  and  there  are  some 
f  them  in  the  calcareous  tracts  also. 

The  granite  of  digger  is  of  the  ordinary  kind,* 

*  "  The  extreme  point  of  the  headland,  which  is  several  hundred  yards  from 
the  termination  of  the  klllas,  very  nearly  resembles  the  common  granite  of 
the  county :  but  the  intermediate  parts,  which  are  divided  by  innumerable 
parallel  fissures,  exhibit  such  varied  modes  of  aggreg^on,  and  are  frequently 
in  such  a  state  of  disintegration,  hat  it  is  difficult  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of 
them  by  description.  They  are  chiefly  composed  of  quartz,  sometimes  dis- 
tinctly crystallized,  felspar,  mica,  and  chlorite,  in  every  Tariety  of  combina- 
tion: and  they  are  often  porphyritic.  We  have  remarked  one  unusual 
porphyritic  mass,  composed  of  crystals  of  felspar  imbedded  in  earthly 
chlorite. 

**  The  parallel  fissures  are  metalliferous ;  and  the  operations  of  mining  have 
been  conducted  in  them  to  such  an  extent,  that  some  parts  of  the  rock  are  as 
open  as  a  honey-comb.  These  reins  abound  in  the  ores  of  tin,  and  present 
some  traces  of  the  ores  of  copper.  Wolfram,  and  some  other  metalliferous 
minerals,  are  also  very  generally  found  in  them." 

Pbofbssor  Sbdowiok,  Camhridge  PkU,  Traiu.  i.  p.p.  181-2. 

*'  At  Cligga  Point  the  felspar  jrocks  are  succeeded  by  a  large  mass  of  granite, 

that  is,  of  a  crystalline  rock,  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  like  the 

'  granite  of  the  central  groups :  it  also  contains  large  porphyritic  crystals  of 

felspar,  both  red  and  white/'    Dr.  Boasb,  CcmwaU  Geo.  Tran$^  iv.  p.  308» 
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in  some  places  rather  inclining  to  coarse  g 
It  consists  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  with  i 
ous  porphyritic  crystals  both  of  pink  and 
felspar.  Where  it  has  been  long  exposed 
action  of  the  weather  the  basis  is  decompos 
the  crystals  of  felspar  stand  out  in  strong  reli 
The  point  is  a  bold  and  inaccessible  clifi 
little  south  of  it  there  is  a  rugged  and  difficu 
leading  to  the  beach.  The  whole  of  this  ] 
and  the  rocks  for  some  distance  southward,  ai 
examples  of  the  jointed  structure  of  granite 
principal  series  of  joints  bears  about  20^  S. 
whilst  a  second  ranges  about  N.  and  S. :  1 
cliff  section  exhibits  the  first  to  the  greatest 
tage.  The  beds  of  granite  all  dip  towards  the 
are  very  thin,  and  in  some  parts  so  quartzose, 
intersected  by  veins  of  quartz,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  the  rock  and  the  veins  fro 
other,  especially  as  the  whole  is  more  or  less 
liferous.  The  cliff  is  pierced  everywhere  an 
directions  by  the  excavations  which  have  beei 
chiefly  in  search  of  tin ;  wolfram  is  also  ver; 
dant,f  and  there  are  traces  of  copper  and  iron 


"At  Cligger  Head,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  district,  is  i 
<*  formation  of  granite  occupying  about  ten  acres  of  the  outer  part 
"  montory."    Mr.  Thomas,  Mining  Review,  No.  viii.  (1836)  p.  26^ 

*  **  Numberless  Teins  of  granite  here  intersect  the  granite  itself; 
"  in  both  walls  of  each  is  harder  and  more  quartzose  than  the  o 
<*  veins  run  very  parallel,  and  dip  all  to  the  north ;  they  give  a  si 
"  pearance  to  the  rock.  Quartz  veins  like  these  occur  very  frequei 
"  the  granite."  M,  M.  von  Oeynhausen  and  von  Dechen,  Pkil 
Annals,  v.  (1820)  p.  169. 

t  Theaction  of  the  sea  saps  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  large  portions  of  i 
every  winter.    These  are  rapidly  disintegrated  by  the  waves,  and  a  1 
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Fhe  beds  of  granite  are  often  more  quartzose  towards 
;he  bounding  planes  than  they  are  in  the  centre^  and 
;hey^  as  well  as  the  veins,  frequently  intersect  on  the 
ine  of  their  dip,  and  produce  the  displacements 
provincially  called  leaps,  slides,  or  throws. 

They  are  all  intersected  by  minute  veins  of  quartz 
learing  N.  and  S.,  one  of  which  I  observed  to  heave 
;he  beds  of  granite,  as  well  as  the  E.  and  W.  quartz 
ireins. 

Southward,  the  constituents  of  the  rock  undergo 
I  change,  until  the  mica  is  gradually  replaced  by 
chlorite,  and  here  the  felspar  is  often  of  a  brick-red  t 

colour :  the  joints  are  also  less  numerous,  and  the 
nining  excavations  in  the  cliff  fewer. 

Towards  the  most  southern  part  of  Hanover  Cove, 
it  Cligger  south  mill,  another  opportunity  offers  for 
reaching  the  sea  side ;  here  the  rock  assumes  a  coarse 
prained  porphyritic  structure,  and  contains  a  few 
arge  lumps  of  crystallized  talc :  in  many  places  the 
elspar  decomposes  into  a  chinorclay.  One  series  of 
oints  still  continues  to  dip  northward,  but  a  second 
inclines  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  from  their 
interference  arises  the  apparently  curved  structure 
»f  the  rock  which  is  so  very  conspicuous.* 

iarn  a  scanty  liTelihood  by  picking  ap  the  particles  of  tin  ore  from  the  beach  ; 
irhich  are  temporarily  taken  to  an  ezcaration  in  a  large  rock,  surroanded  by 
be  sea  at  high-water.  Here  the  labourers  retire  during  that  time  of  the  tide ; 
nd,  whilst  unable  to  continue  their  pursuit  on  the  shore,  they  occupy  them- 
elves  in  washing  and  dressing  the  ore  which  they  have  collected,  with  water 
rawn  from  the  sea. 

•  «  In  one  portion  of  the  headland,  the  parallel  beds  are  slightly  deflected, 

and  soon  afterwards  succeeded  by  a  mass  so  violently  contorted,  that  all  its 

subordinate  beds  are  convex  to  the  horizon/' 

Professor  Sbdgwior,  Cambridge  PkU,  Tnnu,  i,  p.  132.. 
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The  junction  of  the  slate  with  the  granite  \\ 
in  many  places  near  the  point  to  the  norths  am 
the  porphyritic  felspar  rock  which  succeed 
granite  in  Hanover  Cove  to  the  south. 

The  succession  of  the  beds  near  the  noi 
junction  is  different  at  not  very  distant  points. 

Westward,  the  ascending  order  exposed  i 
cliff  is  as  follows : — 

I.Granite        —        _        _    about  60  f 

%  Massive  felspar  rock,  with  some  50  f 

mica  and  a  little  quartz, 

'3.  Granite,      —        —        — 

4.  Felspar  rock,  like  No.2, travers- 

ed by  numerous  small  veins 
of  granite. 

5.  Granite,  largely  quarried  for  building,  foi 

the  highest  point  of  the  cliff. 
But  a  short  distance  eastward,  the  cliff  s< 
exhibits,  again  in  the  order  of  succession  :^— 

1.  Massive  felspar  rock,  containing  mica  \ 

quartz. 

2.  Granite. 

3.  Felspar  rock,  like  No.  1. 

4.  Ghranite ;  a  bed  or  vein,      —      6  feet  thi 

6.  Felspar  slate,  —        —      6  feet    - 

6.  Granite,       _       — .       _    20feet   - 

7.  Felspar  slate,  —      40  or  50  feet    - 

8.  Granite;    the  quarry.  No.  5,  of  the  £ 

section. 
The  line  of  contact  between  the  main  masi 
liearly  vertical,  though  slightly  inclining  toward 
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ivest;  and^  horizontally^  the  junction  hears  ahout 
S,E.  and  N.W.  There  are,  however,  numerous  in- 
dentations, and  these,  as  exhibited  in  the  preceding 
sections,  are  larger,  more  numerous,  and  more  strongly 
marked  than  usual.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  junction 
at  the  Point  seems  to  indicate,  pretty  clearly,  that 
the  granite  rests  in  a  very  highly-inclined  line  on  the 
slate.* 

Near  the  Point  the  slate  is  chiefly  composed  of 
a  laminated  schorl-rock,  consisting  of  felspar  and 
schorl  in  alternating  layers.  But  still  further  east  it 
alternates  with  a  greenish  grey  slate,  the  cleavage 
dipping  south.  Several  lodes,  bearing  about  20^ 
S.  of  W.,  have  been  worked  to  considerable  depths.f 

In  Hanover  Cove  the  junction  of  the  slate  with 
the  porphyritic  felspar-rock,  into  which  the  granite 
passes,  to  the  south,  is  well  exposed  for  some  ex- 
tent; as  the  angle  at  which  the  latter  declines  is 
inconsiderable.  The  line  of  junction  is  here  very 
irregular,  as  the  porphyry  sometimes  disappears 
beneath  the  beach,  and  at  others  rises  10  or  15  feet 
in  the  cliff,  throwing  off  veins,  bunches,  and  other 


*  **  The  separation  of  the  granite  maas  at  Cligga  Point  from  the  killas,  is 

*  neither  parallel  to  the  fiaanrea  in  the  one  nor  to  the  great  cleavage  of  the  other ; 

*  but  may  be  represented  by  a  very  irregular  superficies,  which  is,  on  the  wholft, 
'  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horiaon/' 

PaorEsaoB  Sbdawick,  Combridgt  Phil,  Tnmi,  i.  p.  1S2. 

f  '*  A  Teiy  well  characterised  killas  is  to  be  seen  on  the  eastern  side  of 

*  Cligga  Point;  it  is  of  a  grey  and  greenish  colour,  sometimes  with' little  red 

*  spots  like  the  clay  slate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Viel-salm  in  the  Ardennes. 
'  Several  tin  lodes  have  been  worked  here ;  they  run  east  and  west,  dipping  to 
'  the  north,  but  nearly  perpendicular.  Wolfram  is  found  very  frequently  on 
'  the  old  heaps,  and  alittle  yellow  copper  and  tin  ore.*'  M.  M.  ton  Of.tn- 
lADSBN  AMD  voii  Dbohbn,  PkU,  Mtig,  and  Annals,  v.  (1890)  p.  160. 
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irregular  ramifications  into  the  slate,  and  freqi 
enveloping  large  masses  of  it ;  whilst,  on  the 
hand,  many  large  lumps  of  the  porphyry  ha' 
visible  connexion  with  the  main  body,  but  app< 
be  entirely  enclosed  in  the  slate. 

Near  this  junction  the  porphyry  is,  in  gem 
fine  grained  mixture  of  felspar  and  quartz; 
occasionally  it  is  coarse,  and  sometimes  coi 
large  crystals  of  felspar,  and  masses  of  crysta 
mica,  and  schorl.  Some  of  the  beds  are  very 
decomposed,  but  others  are  but  little  affectc 
weathering.  It  is  traversed  by  several  small 
of  quartz,  bearing  about  N.  and  S.,  but  the  joi 
the  rock  pass  through  them  without  interrupt! 

The  slate  in  the  vicinity,  for  the  most  part, 
sists  of  felspar  in  large  quantities,  alternating 
layers  of  schorl ;  it  is  very  soft,  sometimes,  coi 
mica,  and  is  traversed  by  numerous  small  q 
veins ;  the  cleavage  dips  towards  the  S.E. 

A  rather  similar  kind  of  slate  abounds  at  I 
Music,*  in  the  western  part  of  Wheal  Towm 
Great  Saint  George,  and  in  Wheal  Leisure ;  i 

*  Wheal  Music  was  worked  on  well  known  lodes  for  many  yean ;  al 
these  were  split  into  minute  strings  and  branches,  none  of  which  were^ 
worth  parsnit.  The  whole  rock  was  then  removed  and  the  copper  < 
tracted.  An  excavation  of  an  irregular  elliptical  form,  of  about  an  acre 
and  twenty-five  fathoms  in  depth,  yet  stands  open  to  the  day«  AXu 
millions  of  cubic  feet  of  stone  must  have  been  removed.  It  closely  re 
the  net- work  of  tin-veins  in  granite,  at  CorcZose,  near  Saint  Austell, 

t  ''  At  the  south  end  of  this  mine,  the  hill  is  cut  down  by  the  road-si 
<<  exposes  two  kinds  of  rock ;  the  former  is  of  a  light  coloured  and  soi 
<'  granular  schist,  the  latter  coarsely  lamellar,  harder,  and  apparent] 
"  siliceous.''    Dr.  Boasb,  Cornwall  Geo^  Trans,  iv.  p.  393. 
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lowever,  a  bluish  grey  tinge,  and  is  sometimes  a 
ittle  variegated,  probably  because  the  two  differently 
coloured  minerals  are  in  some  cases  separately 
tggregated,  and  in  others  mixed.  The  joints  are 
lumerous,  and  the  cleavage,  though  well  marked,  is 
rregular. 

On  both  sides  of  Forth  Towan  is  a  deep  blue 
(late,  which  dips  S.,  and  is  much  intersected  by  small 
ireins  of  quartz.  On  the  western  side,  towards  the 
>ase  of  the  cliff,  it  alternates  with  thin  beds  of  a 
coarse  grained  arenaceous  slate,*   and,  in  several  4 

places,  is  incrusted  with  a  thin  calcareous  stalagmite,  | 

leposited  from  the  water  percolating  through  it.f 
Southward,  near  South  Wheal  Towan  and  United 
Hills,  the  same  slate  prevails,  the  depth  of  its 
tints  vary,  it  is  often  quartzose,  and,  occasionally, 
contains  traces  of  chlorite ;  its  dip  is  also  to  the  | 

}OUth,  but  it  is  frequently  contorted ;  the  joints  bear 
N.  and  S. 

Following  the  cliff,  north-eastward,];  the  same 
flossy  blue  slate  prevails,  through  Wheal  Charlotte, 
sis  far  as  Forth  Chapel, — a  small  cove  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  a  long  narrow  gully,  between  very  steep  hills. 
On  the  N  JB.  side  of  this  a  greenish  brown  quartzose 

Aate  rises  into  a  small  but  picturesque  cairn :  beyond, 

s 

"  »'. 

*  Some  of  the  spots,  I  saspect,  may  be  obscare  traces  of  organic  remains.  [ 

t  Whether  the  lime  may  be  deriyed  from  the  rock,  or  from  the  sandy  soil  by  4 

pfhich  it  is  corered,  is  rather  difficult  to  say.  , 

t  "  In  the  cliff  a  little  north  of  Forth  Towan,  a  curious  vein  of  slate  tra-  ^. 

'  yerses  the  killas  ground ;  this  vein  is  bent,  *   *   *  is  about  ten  feet  wide,  > 

'  and  fifty  feet  high  •  «  • .    The  strata  of  the  vein  throughout  are  parallel  ^ 

'  to  its  inclination,  the  strata  of  the  surrounding  ground  are  nearly  horizontal." 

Mr.  Thomas,  Miimg  Review,  No.  viii,  (1836)  p.  274. 
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in  the  direction  of  Wheal  Coates,  the  cliff 
proached  with  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  and  the  road  has  been  ci 
several  feet  deep,  through  a  dark  brown  decon 
slate,  still,  probably,  in  sit^,  as  its  fragments 
regular  position,  and  incline  to  the  south.  A  i 
rock  appears  for  some  extent  in  the  cliff  at 
Coates,  and  a  large  lode,  bearing  about  E.  ai 
dipping  S.,  and  principally  composed  of  ox 
iron  and  ferruginous  quartz,  has  here  been  nv 
An  elvan-course,  having  the  same  direction  ai 
lies  on  the  lode :  it  is  about  8  or  10  feet  wide, 
composed  of  felspar  and  quartz. 

I  As  the  coast  trends  to  the  northward  this 

ceeded  by  a  reddish  brown  and  somewhat  vari 

.  slate,  very  coarse  grained  and  apparently  i 

>  posed>  which  extends  far  up  the  side  of  Saint 

I  Beacon  Hill,  and,  in  some  places,  alternates 

blackish  brown  compact  rock.  At  Wheal 
there  is  a  very  large  mass  of  a  coarse  g 
granitic  rock,  containing  many  porphyritic  c 
of  felspar ;  its  relations  are  obscure,  and 
unacquainted  with  its  extent.*  In  some  plac 
very  schorlaceous,  and  in  others  it  abounds 
composed  felspar,  producing  a  chinorclay  of  i 
quality. 

*  "  On  the  west  side  of  the  beacon  occvn  a  quarlsofe  rock  lik< 
'*  Cligga  Point ;  frequent  pyramidfl  of  quarts  corer  the  surface ;  cla 
*'  from  a  great  many  shallow  pits ;  certainly  the  granite  may  not  be 
'<  this  place."    M.  M.  ton  Obymhausbn  and  tom  DBeHBN,  PhU, 
AnndU,  v,  (1829)  p.  170. 

'^  The  beds  of  growan  underlie  a  little  to  the  north,  and  seyeral  pan 
<*  which  are  for  the  most  part  very  small,  run  through  them  *  *  ^ 
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The  slate,  which  is  usually  reddish  brown,  here 
and  there  becomes  brick  red,  and  is  often  micaceous* 
It  extends  round  the  point  of  Cairn  Gowla,  (where 
it  is  intersected  by  an  elvanrcourse* )  almost  to  Pol- 
berrow^  and,  on  the  side  of  the  Beacon  Hill,  it  reaches 
northward  as  far  as  Wheal  Pye.  It,  everywhere, 
dips  towards  the  south,  and  its  joints  bear,  respec- 
tively, about  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  S.E.  and  N.W. 

A  pale  blue  slate,  of  a  silky  lustre,  appears  at 
Pdberrow,  (where  an  elvan  course  is  visible)  and  is 
traversed  by  numerous  small  tin  veins.f  The  same 
rock  extends  to  Trevaunance,  forming  the  cliffs 
between  that  place  and  Trevellas  Coombe,  and  con- 
tains many  small  veins  of  quartz :  several  hdes  and 


*'  ip?hat  is  most  remarkable,  a  great  portion  of  this  rock  consists  of  alternate 
**  courses  of  hard  and  soft  growan  running  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  *  * 
a  «  «  «  «  « 1^^  extends  to  a  breadth  of  250  fathoms.  This  (soft)  rock  has 
'^  been  sunk  through  to  the  depth  of  60  fathoms  •  «  •  •.  The  extent  of  the 
**  soft  growan  eastward,  •  •  •  •  towards  the  foot  of  the  beacon,  is  about 
*'  S50  fathoms.**        Mit.  Hawkins,  Carnwall  Geo,  TVoim.  it.  p.p.  141-2. 

'*  At  the  foot  of  the  beacon  is  Wheal  Coates  tin-mine,  situated  in  an  eZectn,  a 
'*  felspar  porphyry,  the  base  of  which  is  granular :  some  parts  of  it  contain 
*'  large  crystals  of  felspar,  and  coarse  transparent  grains  of  quartz,  with  a  few 
**  minute  scales  of  mica ;  and  others  resemble  granite :  as  is  of  very  common 
<*  ooonrrence  in  the  centre  of  extensive  beds  of  felspar-porphyries.  The  two 
'<  kinds  are  said  to  alternate ;  the  former  is  softer  than  the  latter,  on  account  of 
**  ita  being  extensively  decomposed,  forming  on  a  small  scale  a  bed  of  china- 
'*  clay,  which  is  of  bad  quality,  being  more  or  less  stained  by  metallic  sub- 
'*  stances :  it  is  employed  as  a  cotting  for  the  bottom  of  furnaces.  This  elwm 
'<  is  of  considerable  extent."    Dr.  Boase,  CcmwaU  Geo,  Trans,  it.  p.p.  294-6. 

*  Southward  of  that  which  is  seen  m  ritH  I  observed  many  large  scattered 
blocks  of  fine  grained  schorl  and  quartz ;  but  I  could  not  discover  whether 
they  have  been  transported  from  Wheal  Coaies,  or  form  part  of  another  elvan  in 
the  clifi*. 

t  In  pursuit  of  these  little  tin  veins  the  excavations  have  been  so  numerous 
and  extensive,  that  a  mass  of  rock,  extending  from  the  surface  to  60  fathoms 
deep,  being  unsupported,  is  now  (1888)  slowly  subsiding.  The  portion  thus  in 
motion  is,  perhaps,  60  or  80  fathoms  in  diameter,  and  its  descent,  at  the  rate  of 
6  or  8  feet  in  a  month.    The  miners  still  continue  their  labours  in  the  moving 
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cross-courses  also  intersect  it.     The  cleavage 
inclines  to  the  south. 

A  similar  rock  continues  all  the  way  to  Ham 
Cove^  with  little  variation;  except  that,  in  s< 
places,  it  is  whiter,  and,  in  others,  bright  red,  f 
decomposition. 

The  action  of  the  waves  has  deeply  indented 
coast,  the  sea  is  rapidly  making  inroads  on  the  L 
and  the  beach  is,  in  many  parts,  covered  with  del 

In  several  small  headlands,  thus  produced, 
ehan-caurse,  of  from  6  to  8  fathoms  wide,  dipi 
the  north. 

Eastward  of  Cligger  Head,  and  nearly  as  fa 
Yugh-an-flaunder,  a  mottled  quartzose  slaty  i 
prevails  near  the  coast;  it  generally  dips  to 
south,  but  is  much  curved,  and  often  disposec 
alternating  lamins  of  black  and  white.  Inlan 
pale  grey  and  soft  slate  occurs ;  and  this,  past 
from  a  pale  buff  into  a  light  blue,  continues 
Perran  Forth,  where  it  forms  the  cliffs  on  both  si 
rising  through  the  sand  in  several  places^  and  c 
posing  the  promontory  of  Penhale,  and  Carl 
gull-rock.  The  joints,  respectively,  bear  about 
S.  of  W,  and  20®  W.  of  N. ;  and  the  cleavage  i 
towards  the  south-west. 

Near  the  granite  the  general  character  of  the  s 
is  a  massive  felspar,  with  some  schorl  and  quai 
at  a  distance  it  is  of  a  coarse  grained  brownish 
passing  into  a  pale  blue,  with  a  silky  lustre.  '. 
prevailing  dip  is  to  the  south,  and  the  gen 
directions  of  the  joints  the  same  as  before. 
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At  Wheal  Basset  there  is  an  eUmKourse  of  consi- 
leraUe  breadth,  which  bears  several  degrees  S.  of  W. 

Another,  already  mentioned,  occurs  in  the  cliff  at 
Wheal  Coates,  and  is  probably  connected  with  the 
extensive  mass  of  granitic  porphyry  in  the  same 
nine.  It  is  only  from  8  to  10  feet  wide,  and  is  the 
imallest  as  well  as  the  only  one  in  the  district  with 
i  southerly  inclination. 

The  next  ehan-oourse  strikes  into  the  sea  at  Cairn 
Towla,  is  seen  also  in  the  adits  of  Wheal  Devonshire 
ind  Seal  ]Hole,  and  again,  in  the  cliff  at  Pell-Ieat. 
in  easterly  extension  of  the  same  course  falls  on  the 
leadlands  east  of  Trevellas  Coombe,  and,  if  pro- 
ung^  still  further  in  the  same  direction,  it  would 
each  to  Wheal  Prudence*  where,  I  suppose,  it  is  j I 

he  south  elvan.i   Its  direction  is  about  25''S.  of  W.,  'I 

jid  its  dip  30-50^  N. :  its  thickness  varies  from  5 
o  8  &tboms,  and  its  junction  with  the  slate  is,  in 
ivery  case,  clear  and  distinct    At  Seal  Hole  adit  \\^\ 

here  is  something  like  a  transition  between  the 
Mirth  waU  of  the  ehan  and  the  slate,  both  rocks 
becoming  finer  grained  and  more  quartzose  near  the 
ine  of  contact,  bat  that  is,  nevertheless,  well  marked. 
U  Pell-Ieat^  for  about  a  foot  thick  on  the  northern 
Mift  of  the  ehan,  the  joints  are  very  open,  although 

*  It  i0  Tery  aoearately  laid  down  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  his  Mape  of  the  Cam 
lenelia  diatricty  which  are  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Institution 
r  Conrwall. 

t  The  northern  eltMW  in  Wheal  Prudence  is  within  tO  fathoms  of  the  southern 
DO ;  if,  therefore,  the  fonaer  were  the  one  in  question,  I  thinlc  the  latter  mast 
are  become  visible,  either  in  the  cliffs,  in  TreTellas  Coombe,  in  Trevaunance 
orth,  or  in  some  of  the  mines  near  the  Beacon  Hill. 

tr. 
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the  rock  is  not  decomposed ;  in  several  par 
irregular  masses  of  tin  ore  have  been  foni 
some  workings  have  been  commenced, 
headlands,  east  of  Trevellas  Coombe,  the  elva 
in  size  very  greatly,  and  throws  off  man} 
strings,  and  branches,  into  the  slate,  and, 
spot,  encloses  a  very  large  mass  of  that 
*"  Wherever  its  back  comes  to  the  surface  ii 
promontories,  the  rock  is  fine  grained,  much 
posed,  and  consists,  almost  entirely,  of  felspa 

The  manner  in  which  this  elvanrcourge  is  \ 
by  the  lades  and  crose-courses  is  most  insti 
In  all  the  points  of  land  which  it  traverse 
\  ^  itself   intersected  by  lades  which  have  a 

direction,  but  an  opposite  dip,  and  throw  it  i 
One  of  themf  raises  it  about  6  or  8  fathoms 
of  the  three  eastern  headlands.^ 

The  same  ehan  is  heaved  a  fathom  to  th 

(g.  a.)  by  Seal  Hale  crass-caurse  ;  about  1 0  fatl 

a  similar  direction,  by  a  large  cross-course  bet^ 

I  third  and  fourth  promontories  in  Trevellas  ] 

■  and  about  5  fathoms,  in  a  like  manner,  by  th 

course  at  Wheal  Prudence. 

These  disturbances  of  an  eUxm,  I  believe, 
parallelled  in  any  other  case,  yet  discovered, 
county. 


4 

1 


f 
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*  Mr.  Conybeare's  Sketch,  Geo.  Trans,  iv,  PI,  xxiii.  fig.  8,  do 
ciently  indicate  this  circumstance. 

t  Probably,  the  PoUberrmo  Go$9tm  lode, 

t  This  is  neither  figured  nor  described  in  Mr.  Conybeare's  acct 
)  elvan,  Geo.  Trans,  iv.  p.  401,  and  PI.  xxiii,  fig.  8-8. 
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The  northern  elvan^  at  Wheal  Prudence,  appears 
[1  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  again,  in  a  small  rocky 
ummock,  between  that  mine  and  Wheal  Cock  cove ; 
I  the  latter  place,  where  it  is  largely  worked  for  the 
lanufacture  of  troughs,  &c.,  and  for  building  mate- 
als,  it  bears  about  25^  S.  of  W.,  dips  N.,  and  is  11 
ithoms  wide.  This  is  also  heaved  by  Wheal  Pru- 
mce  cross-bourse  about  5  fathoms  to  the  right. 

I  am  uncertain  as  to  the  identity  of  these  elvans 
i  any  other  point :  whether  they  unite  in  either 
irection  is  difficult, Jf  not  impossible,  to  say,  but  in 
either  are  two  elvans  observed  near  each  other. 

A  similar  rock  occurs  at  Ponsmere,  in  Perran 
^orth,  is  quarried  a  little  eastward  of  that  place, 
ad  again  appears  in  Wheal  Budnick. 

A  small  mass  of  elvan  rises  through  the  sand  near 
le  middle  of  the  shore  of  Ligger-bay,  but  its  size, 
ip,  and  direction,  cannot  be  ascertained. 

An  ehan,  about  6  fetthoms  wide,  bearing  N.W., 
fid  dipping  50-70^  S.W.,  occurs  in  the  eastern 
orner  of  that  Bay,  in  contact  with  a  large  iron  vein. 

Two  interesting  elvans,  one  6  and  the  other  12  feet 
ide^  both  bearing  about  20°  S.  of  W.,  and  dipping 
r.,  appear  at  Penhale.  The  larger  of  them  is  seen 
I  three  places  in  the  deeply  indented  cliffs,  where 

throws  off  numerous  shoots  and  veins  into  the 
late,  and  also  encloses  several  patches  of  it.  Pen- 
tde  lode  bears  20^  W.  of  N.,  dips  E.,  and  heaves 
lis  elvan  some  fathoms  to  the  left.* 


\ 


I 


*  The  exact  distance  I  could  not  measure,  as  it  was  covered  by  the  sea ; 
irongh  which,  however,  the  elvan  and  cross-eawse  were  clearly  discernible. 
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The  general  bearing  of  the  lode^  i9  betwe 
and  S.W.,  their  dips  are  various^  and  the  resi 
their  interferences  on  the  lines  of  their  inclin 
are  usually  attended  by  the  displacements  a 
mentioned,  as  leaps ^  slides,  or  throws,^  whicfa 
long  rendered  this  district  remarkable.f 

The  tract  near  the  Beacon  Hill  had  long 
known  aa  very  productive  of  tin  ore,{  but,  i 
at  Potberrow,  Wheal  Coates,%  and  Seal  HolSi 
is  now  comparatively  little  obtained  from  the 
which  were  formerly  so  valuable*  Blue  HiUs^ 
Lax,  and  Wheal  Pink  are  abandoned ;  and  the 
profitable  tin  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  are  i 
Kitty  and  Wheal  Budnici,  which  are  recen 
coveries.  Most  of  the  mines  have  yielded 
crystallized  specimens  of  the  oxide  of  tin. 

Both  the  eastern  and  the  western  parts  c 
district  have  produced  large  quantities  of  c 
ore,  generally  in  the  state  of  pyrites,  as  at  1 
Tawan,  South  Wheal  Tawan,  United  Hills,  1 
Music,  Wheal  Basset,  Wheal  Charlotte,  1 
Prudence,  Great  Saint  George,  and  Wheal  Zti 
and  some  of  them  have  also  afforded  fine  spec 


*  See  Polbemw,  T^bU  lxxvii,  PI.  ix.  fig.  1-2.  In  4us  mine  the 
ere  frequently  thrown  down  by  certain  laminso  of  the  slate,  which  ooini 
4he  dip  of  the  cleavage  pianea. 

t  Mr.  Pryoe,  Mineialpsia  Cpmobiensia,  p.  W,  PU  i.  ^»  l.  Mr. 
Phillipe,  Geo.  Trans,  ii.  p.  187,  PI.  vii.  fig.  7.  Mr.  Came,  Comw 
Traaa,  ii.  p.p.  87-90-91,  PL  u.  fig.  1-4^5-e. 

t  Tin  pyrites,  which  is  nowhere  abundant  has  been  fwiw^  chiciy 
Rock,  in  this  district. 

§  The  siliciferoos  oxide  of  tin,  in  pseadomorphoos  crystals,  has 
tained  in  this  mine.    Mr,  Stephen  Pavey,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans.  iv«  i 
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native  copper,  some  modifications  of  the  crystal- 
^  oxide  of  copper,  yitreous  copper  ore,  and  some 
the  rare  salts  of  the  same  metal  have  occurred  in 
eral  of  the  mines. 

rhere  are  several  very  large  cross-caurses  in  this 
trict.    The  great  cross^ourse*  is  said  to  strike 
\  north  coast  a  little  west  of  Forth  Towan,  and  to 
itinue  through  Cl{ff^  Doum ;  but  it  is  observed 
ivbere  else  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  Seal  Hole  there  are  two  cross-courses  ;  one  of 
^m  heaves  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left. 
Ainother  vein,  of  the  same  kind,  in  Trevellas 
»wns,  heaves  the  ehan  10  fathoms  to  the  right ;  it 
m  E.  00-70^,  and  consists  of  crystallized  quartz, 
i  portions  of  the  contiguous  rocks. 
Alt  Wheal  Prudence,  another  cross-course  heaves 
bh  the  lodes  and  the  elvans  towards  the  right,  bat 
k  always  an  equal  distance. 


^  The  most  coasidenible  of  Aase  ero80  ooaraes  extendi  from  sea  to  sea ;  it 
isaet  diiectl  J  through  the  meridian  of  St«  Agaee,  learee  in  the  middle  of  its 
nne  the  parish  of  Stythians,  three-qoarters  of  a  mile  to  the  west,  and  termi- 
ilas  OB  the  south  ia  the  neii^boarfaoed  of  PedohBoer-Point^ 

Dr.  Bbrgbe,  Geo.  Trims,  i.  p.  165. 

Tiiis  rein  is  beliered  to  nm  quite  across  the  country  from  sea  to  sea.'' 

Mr.  WiLLiAH  Phillips,  Gso.  Tnm$,  ii.  p.  166w 

The  princ^  eraee  conises  in  Conrarall  have  heea  tmeed  from  the  shore  of 
e  Bristol  Channel,  near  Perth  Towan,  through  St  Agues,  and  niogan 
irisbes,  to  Huel  Peever.  In  the  diff  they  are  at  some  distance  from  each 
her.**    Mb.  Carm,  Comtiatt  Geo.  Tnme.  ii.  p.  106. 

The  **  great  eioss  coarse,''  as  it  is  called,  both  from  iti  extent  and  themag- 
tnde  of  the  heares  wliich  it  occasions,  has  been  traced  across  the  county, 
vm  the  DOfth  coast  to  the  south.'' 

Mr.  Burr,  Mimng  Remewy  No.  vi.  (1832)  p.  9SS. 

be  Perth  Tofwan  Tale  is  a  little  east  of  the  eron^emme,  aad  is  nearly 
ilelloH. 
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Two  cross^ourses  occur  in  Ligger-bay, 
eastward  of  Perran  Forth ;  one  is  about  a  foe 
and  the  other  3  or  4  fathoms ;  both  contain  < 
lized  quartz,  and,  the  larger^  also  earthy  broi 
ore,  and  ferruginous  quartz ;  both  bear  ab 
and  S.,  and  dip  E.  60-70'='.  I  do  not  kno 
effects  on  the  lodes,  but  I  may  state  that 
western  side  of  the  larger  the  slate  is  blue  ai 
quartzose,  whilst,  on  the  east,  it  is  pale  grey, 
some  places,  tinged  deep  red  by  decompositic 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  Ligger-bay, 
contact  with  the  ehan  already  mentioned,  is 
vein,  bearing  about  S.E.  and  N.W.,  and  ( 
S.W.  60°.  It  contains  hematite,  specuh 
earthy  brown  iron  ore,  quartz,  and  slate :  ha 
cavities  lined  with  crystals  of  quartz,  and 
versed  by  many  small  quartz  veins. 

The  vein  on  which  Penhale  and  Wheal 
were  worked  for  galena,  bears  26^  W.  of  N.,  ( 
70-80^,  and  re-appears  in  three  or  four  of  tli 
headlands.  Its  contents  are  mostly  quartz  \ 
lena;  and,  in  several  places,  there  are  spl 
masses  of  crystallized  quartz  imbedded  in  tfa 
nary  variety  of  the  same  substance. 

Further  eastward  there  are  other  veins  whi< 
produced  galena  in  large  quantities :  some  c 
bear  E.  and  W.,  others  N.  and  S.,  and  a 
intermediate  directions,*  but  at  present  tl 
but  little  worked. 


*  "  The  lead  Teins  which  have  been  lately  discovered  in  the 
^*  Newlyn,  by  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins  in  draining  a  marsh,  *   ' 
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The  first  discovery  of  silver  ia  Cornwall  is  said 
to  have  been  made  at  Wheal  Mexico,  in  this  district.* 

At  Wheal  Towan,  and  in  the  western  part  of  the 
district  generally,  the  shoots  of  ore  dip  westward ; 
but,  on  the  east  of  Cligger,  the  hunches  have  an 
opposite  inclination. 

As  in  most  other  places,  there  is  an  approximate 
coincidence  between  the  directions  of  the  joints  and 
of  the  principal  veins  in  their  neighbourhood. 

At  Forth  Towan,  one  system  of  joints  bears 
between  N.  and  S.,  and  a  second,  a  few  degrees 
S.  of  W. :  similar  directions  prevail  as  far  as  Wheal 
Charlotte.  Near  Wheal  Coates  the  principal  of 
them  are  about  N.  and  S.,  and  another  i^et,  about 
20^  N.  of  W.,  and  these  bearings  continue  to  Cairn 
Gowla.  At  the  latter  spot,  and  at  Pell-leat,  the 
joints,  in  some  instances,  pass  through  both  slate 
and  ehan  without  interruption ;  some  again  seem 
to  traverse  the  slate  alone,  and  others  are  confined 
to  the  elvan. 

The  £.  and  W.  joints  prevail  at  Trevaunance 
Cove,  Trevellas  Coombe,  and  along  the  cliff  to 
Wheal   Prudence,    and    those    which    divide    the 


**  two  feet  wide,  and  run  nearly  east  and  west :  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of 
^  almost  all  the  other  lead  Teins  which  have  been  hitherto  discovered  in  Com- 
*^  wall.  Besides  the  lead,  and  a  little  quartz,  they  consist  entirely  of  clay. 
«  •  •  •  The  lead  yields  about  60  oonces  of  silver  per  ton." 

Mr.  Carnb,  C&nwaU  Geo,  TVom.  ii.  p.  114. 

*  **  The  Tein  which  was  formerly  worked  at  Hael  Mexico  in  Comwall,  was 
**  in  granwacke  slate.  The  ore  iqipeared  to  be  mixed  in  it  in  the  form  of 
**  insulated  masses  or  nests;  besides  the  native  silYer,  comeoos  ore  (mmiate 
<<  of  silver)  was  also  met  witfi."    Da.  Bbrobr,  Oes.  Tnau,  i.  p.  171. 

Mr,  Came,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  i.  p.  191. 
vol*.  V.  R 
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granite  at  Cligger  Point  have  commonly  the  s 
direction^  although  many  of  them  bear  N.ai 
The  latter  are  also  general  between  Cligger 
Perran  Porth,  and  they  are  also  the  principal  ii 
eastern  part  of  the  district,  where  they  seei 
traverse,  equally,  both  rocks  and  veins. 

The  valley  of  Perth  Towan  has  been  stret 
for  tin,  but  with  little  success.* 

The  beds  of  sand  and  clay  on  the  eastern,  nortl 
and  western  sides  of  the  Beacon  Hill,  are  amonj 
most  curious  formations  in  the  county.f    Thei 


*  "  stream  tin  has  been  met  with  •  •  •  at  Permn  Forth  in  the  pi 
'<  Perran-zabnloe,  below  the  aea-sand  in  the  form  of  large  blackish  grai 

Da.  Bbrorr,  Geo,  Trans,  i. 

I  haye  seen  specimens  of  wood-tin  from  one  of  the  lodes  in  PoVberrow, 

t  "  The  deposit  of  sand,  clay,  and  alluvial  fragments  of  rock,  ocean 
'<  eleyation  of  375  feet  above  high  water.  •  •  «  The  greatest  breadth 
*^  deposit,  which  amounts  to  150  fathoms,  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  I 
''  It  gradually  contracts  on  the  northern  to  70  fathoms,  and  vanishes  abo 
<'  way  in  its  progress  along  the  western  side.  •  •  •  •  Close  by  a  mine 
"  is  called  Wheal  Oobe  beneath  the  vegetable  mould  I  found  a  de 
«  «  e  «  Dot  materially  differing  fhmi  what  usually  covers  the  killai 
*<  This  was  succeeded  by  fine  clay  in  a  bed  of  two  feet,  then  by  clay  ai 
<'  to  the  ferther  depth  of  three  feet,  and  ultimately  by  a  fine  white  grit  sa 
«  depth  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained.  On  the  edge  or  Duurgin 
"  deposit,  where  it  joins  the  base  of  the  beacon,  the  beds  of  sand  and  < 
"  said  to  disappear  rather  suddenly,  and  the  rubble  alone  remains.  H( 
''  spot  called  Opie's  field,  where  the  rabble  is,  for  the  most  part,  20  fee 
'^  has  been  found,  immediately  beneath  it  and  on  the  surface  of  the  bai 
<<  no  small  quantl^  of  alluvial  tin,  in  fragments  of  all'siases.  •  *  • 
*<  On  the  north  side  of  the  beacon  I  found  the  yellow  cobb,  two  feet  anc 
*'  in  depth  mixed  with  a  great  proportion  of  rubble.  *  •  •  The  next  I 
«  succession,  was  a  bed  of  brown  sand,  which  attained  a  thickness  of  ni 
'^  This  bed  also  underlies  to  the  north,  but  has  numerous  sedimentary  dj 
'<  which  dip  at  an  angle  of  45^  to  the  south.  Then  occurred  nine  or  tei 
''  bluish  gray,  and  brown  clay,  some  portions  of  which  had  a  slight  adi 
"  of  carbonic  matter.  This  bed  is  capped  with  four  or  di^i^  inches  ol 
<*  clay,  *  *  *  what  lies  deeper  is  mixed  with  •  •  •  sand.  Bek 
'<  sandy  clay  they  find  fine  grit  six  or  seven  fi^  deep^  until  they  reach  the 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Comtoott  Geo,  ZVons.  iv.  p.p. 

''  The  stratum  of  blue  clay  is  about  a  foot  in  thickness.    It  is  very  tou 
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often  covered  by  a  bed  of  loose  stones  and  earth, 
which  is  sometimes  as  much  as  6  or  8  feet  thick. 
Beneath  this  is  a  bed  of  pink,  yellowish,  or,  in  some 
places,  brownish  sand,  varying  from  2  to  10  feet  in 
depth,  divided  into  separate  layers  which  incline  to- 
wards the  south,  and,  in  various  parts,  contain  small 
ferruginous  crusts  and  masses  of  conglomerate,  and 
sometimes  the  lower  portions  are  mixed  with  a  little 
day.  A  bed  of  stiff  blue  clay,*  of  a  foot  or  a  foot 
and  a  hidf  in  thickness,  succeeds ;  and  again  below 
this  is  a  bed  of  milk-white  sand,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  occasionally  mixed  with  small  portions  of 
clay.  Beneath  the  whole,  and  lying  on  the  rock, 
there  is  often  a  bed  of  pebbles,  in  which  a  little 
stream-tin  is  said  to  occur  occasionally. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  at  distant  spots 
the  elevation  of  the  same  bed  is  frequently  different.f 

'*  adheBirey  and  so  firm  that  wbeo  dry  it  is  cat  with  a  broad  chissel  into  square 
^*  liunpa ;  when  dry  it  is  of  a  light  chocolate  colour  mottled  with  irregular 
'*  black  markings ;  it  has  an  oily  rancid  smell,  like  putty,  which  is  not  increased 
<*  by  being  breathed  on,  nor  does  it  emit  an  argillaceous  odour ;  it  is  soft  and 
*^  greasy  to  the  touch,  aiid  readily  takes  a  polish ;  it  imbibes  moisture  greedily, 
"  adhering  strongly  to  the  tongue;  and  when  thrown  into  water  it  swells  and 
"  falls  into  a  soft  paste ;  when  calcined  it  becomes  light  coloured,  and  loses  its 
*'  rancid  odour.  The  peculiar  properties  of  this  clay  appear  to  be  derived  from 
"  a  strong  impregnation  of  animal  matter." 

Dr.  Boasb,  Cornwall  Geo,  Trans,  iv.  p.  297. 

*  The  clay  is  moistened  and  applied  to  the  miner's  candle,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  wannth  of  the  holder's  hand  from  injuring  it,  and  in  order  to  attach  it  to  the 
rock,  in  a  convenient  spot  for  the  workman  whilst  at  his  labour.  It  is  sold  in 
the  place  at  the  rate  of  twenty  shillings  per  ton,  and  is  conveyed  to  very  distant 
parts  of  the  county  for  use  in  the  mines. 

t  Mr.  Thomas  has  kindly  favoured  me  with  the  following  valuable  observa- 
tions  on  the  elevations  of  the  beds  at  various  parts  of  the  Beacon,  obtained  by 
his  own  levelling  from  the  high- water  mark. 

**  North-eastward  of  the  beacon,  about  half  a  mile,  there  are  sand  pits,  and 
'*  the  ground  S8S  feet  above  high-water.  The  sand  is  yellow,  and  is  8  feet  un- 
**  der  the  surface,  covered  with  a  bed  of  clay  2  feet  thick. 

<*  Northward  from  the  beacon  half  a  mite,  and  near  Wheal  Kind  sand  pits, 
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There  are  considerable  accumulations  of  sea 
on  the  eastern  sides*  of  Forth  Towan  and  P< 
Forth,  but  that  at  the  latter  place  is  by  far  the 
extensive.  In  both,  partial  agglutinations  oi 
sand  have  formed  masses  of  stone ;  but,  I  bel 
few  of  them  have  been  employed  for  building, 
encroachments  of  the  sand  during  heavy  storms 
been  most  destructive  to  the  land  in  the  imme 
vicinity  :f  large  tracts  have  been  irrecoverabl} 
and  two  churches  have  been  successively  aband 
in  consequence  of  its  advance  into  the  interior. 

*'  the  ground  is  SSS  feet  above  high-water :  the  saod  is  7  feet  under  the  i 
^  and  the  pit  goes  8  feet  through  white  sand. 

*^  About  half  a  mile  north-westward  of  the  beacon,  the  ground  near  t 
**  pit  is  S77  feet  above  high-water,  the  sand  is  3  feet  beneath  the  surff 
^*  the  pits  are  16  feet  through  yellow  sand, 

**  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south-westward  of  the  beacon,  the  su 
**  418  feet  above  high-water,  the  sand  is  0  feet  beneath,  the  pits  are  sunk 
**  thAragh  yellow  sand :  the  portions  which  are  deepest  in  the  bed  b 
"  lightest  tints. 

^  The  top  of  the  beacon  is  612  feet  above  high-water." 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  these  results  are  more  worthy  of  ere 
Dr.  Berger's,  which  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  mountain  barometer ; 
in  the  Ordnance  Survey,  which  are  derived  from  comparison  with  ver] 
stations.  The  first  states  the  elevation  of  the  Beacon  at  664,  the  latter  at  i 

*^  Saint  Agnes,  one  of  the  high  hils,  by  his  entrailes  (like  Prometkeu 
<«  eth  the  Tynners'  pecking,  or  picking  bils,  with  a  long  lined  profit,  albc 
**  scarcle  Eagle  eyes  sometimes  mistake  the  shadow  for  the  substance 
"  ofiTer  vp  degenerate  teares,  as  a  late  sacrifice  to  repentance." 

Mr.  Carbw's  "  Smveff/ 

•  "  The  vast  and  apparenUy  constant  accumulation  of  this  sand  in 
'*  places  where  projecting  headlands  form  bays  or  gulphs  facing  to  the  v 
'*  consequentiy  open  to  the  direct  roll  of  the  Atiantic  Ocean,  occasions, 
'^  positions  all  along  the  coast,  the  formation  of  those  towans  or  sand-hil 
"  cover  some  thousands  of  acres  of  ground,  and  furnish  an  inexhausti' 
"  of  calcareous  manure.  *  •  *  Where  in  such  situations  the  cliffs  are 
"  sands  have  covered  them,  having  first,  by  their  accumulation,  formed 
*^  of  easy  ascent,  over  which  succeeding  sands  have  been  wafted,  and  1 
'*  tended  inland."    Mji.  Thomas,  Mining  Rsvietc^  No.  viii.  (1836)  p. 

t  My  father  has  informed  me  that,  within  seventy  or  eighty  years,  i 
preparation  for  tillage  by  some  of  his  relatives  in  this  neighbourho 
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The  sea-reed  (arundo  arenaria)  has  been  exten- 
sively planted^  and,  by  protecting  the  sand  from  the 
action  of  the  wind,  has  prevented  a  recurrence  of 
such  wide-spread  devastations  as  are  recorded  to 
have  formerly  taken  place. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  veins  the  rocks  are  often 
softer  than  they  are  elsewhere :  in  such  places  the 
erosive  action  of  the  waves'  has  worked  numerous 
caverns  in  the  cliffs.*  Some  of  these  are  very  exten- 
sive, as  at  Vugh-an-flaunder,  Wheal  Prudence,  Seal 
Hole 9  and  Wheal  Devonshire  :\  the  former  may  be 
entered  from  the  beach,  when  the  tide  is  very  low, 
and  is  frequently  visited  and  illuminated ;  the  others 
may  be  approached  inland,  through  the  adits  which 
open  into  them,  or  in  boats,  when  the  weather  is  very 
calm  and  the  sea  smooth. 

A  great  part  of  this  district,  without  cultivation 
or  enclosure,  is  most  wild  and  desolate.  But  the  sea- 
coast,  with  its  pleasant  coves  and  level  sandy  beaches, 
is  much  resorted  to  by  those  to  whom  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  take  a  distant  journey  to  more 
fashionable,  though  not  more  healthful,  watering 
places ;  whilst  its  lofty  and  caverned  cliffs,  whose 
decomposing  rocks  assume  an  endless  variety  of 


daring  a  stonn,  irreclaimably  covered  in  a  single  night  by  sand,  which  was 
drifted  to  the  depth  of  a  foot. 

It  18  said  that  barley  grown  on  these  sandy  soils  is  generally  heavier  and  of 
better  quality  than  elsewhere. 

«  <<  I  have  seen  no  part  of  the  sea-coast  of  Cornwall  where  the  destructive 
'<  influence  of  the  waves  is  so  well  illustrated. 

Dr.  Boasb,  ComuHdl  Geo,  Trans,  iv.  p.  302. 

t  In  this  cavern  I  suffered  a  fracture  of  my  right  arm. 
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tiats,*  attract  many  summer  pleasure  parties  i 
lovers  of  rouiantic  scenery. 


*  ^  The  ufpBw  part  of  the  rocki  is  teen  to  be  in  a  state  of  decompoeitioi 
'*  shewn  by  their  bright  red  coloor.*' 

Dr.  Boasb,  CamwtM  Gf.  Tntm,  iy.  p. 
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THE   SAINT    AUSTELL    DISTRICT,  [ 

Is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  line  drawn  from 
Teague's  Gate  to  the  sea  at  Forth  Pean ;  thence>  in 
a  north-easterly  direction,  by  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
eastern  side  of  Par-sands;  from  the  last  place  by  a  |. 

line  extending  northward  to  the  top  of  Penpellick 
Hill :  on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  a  line  from  that 
hill  to  Beam  mine ;  and  on  the  west  its  boundary  • 

line  is  drawn  from  Beam  to  Teague's  Gate. 

It  comprizes  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Saint  Ewe, 
Saint  Mewan,  Saint  Austell,  Saint  Blazey,  Ty ward- 
reath,  Lanlivery,  Luxullian,  Roche,  and  Saint 
Stephens. 

In  the  north  is  the  high  granitic  range  of  Hens- 
barrow*  and  its  subordinate  hills ;  and  in  the  south 
are  slate  rocks,  which,  in  some  places,  contain  organic 
remains.  Elvan-caurses  are  numerous  throughout 
the  western  part;  and  there  is  a  small  patch  of 
serpentine  in  the  cliff  near  Duporth. 

The  granitic  formation  here  is  of  much  greater 
extent  than  in  any  of  the  western  districts.  In 
general  this  rock  possesses  its  ordinary  character, 
and  is  rather  coarse  grained,  and  composed  of  felspar, 
quartz,  and  mica,  and  frequently  much  schorl  also. 
In  the  northern,  central,  ancl  eastern  parts,  however, 
it  is  sometimes  very  talcose  and  decomposing ;  and 
the  sides   of  Hensbarrow  supply  nearly  allf  the 

*  Hensbarrow  is  1026  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Trig<nwmetr%cal  Suroey,  x.  p«S85. 
t  All — except  a  small  quantity  obtained  from  Towednack  and  Breage. 

Antef  p.p.  lt-44. 

VOL.  V.  S 
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chinorclay  and  china-stone  sent  from  this  county 
the  Potteries. 

The  micaceous  and  the  talcose  varieties  are  n 
mingled  together^  but  seem  to  affect  distinct  bed 
still  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  sort  of  transiti( 
between  them.  The  talcose  granite  is  common 
very  much  decomposed,  and  large  tracts  of  it  a 
entirely  disintegrated.*     When  it  is  not  so,  if  sui 


*  "  This  granite,  the  felspar  of  which  forms  two-thirds  of  the  mass,  appee 
<'  to  me  to  be  less  decomposed  near  the  borders  of  the  plain,  than  in  the  cen 
"  part.  In  this  last  place  it  has  rather  the  appearance  of  a  porphyry  wil 
<<  pulverulent  base  of  a  whitish  colour,  in  which  crystals  of  quartz,  and  m 
'*  plates  of  mica,  are  loosely  included.  It  is  used  in  this  rough  state  in 
"  manufacture  of  porcelain  •  *  •  ♦  •  by  mixing  it  in  certain  proporti 
"  with  the  porcelain  earth  that  is  obtained  by  washing  and  frequent  precip 
"  tions."    Dr.  Bbrgbr,  Geo.  Trana,  o.s.  i.  p.  125. 

*'  Numerous  excavations  are  made  in  St.  Stephen's  Moor,  exposing  to 
"  view  a  granite  of  a  brilliant  white  colour  intersected  by  contemporaneous  V( 
**  of  quartz.  On  a  near  examination  it  is  frequently  found  soft  enough  tc 
"  cut  with  a  spade,  and  is  in  that  state  packed  up  and  exported  to  our  potter 
"  those  parts  only  being  rejected  which  are  contaminated  by  the  presenc 
"  dark  coloured  mica.  In  other  pits  on  the  same  moor,  the  rock  is  bro 
**  down  by  mechanical  force,  and  a  running  of  water  is  made  to  pass  thro 
"  the  fragments.  The  finely  attenuated  particles  of  felspar  are  instantly  ta 
**  up  and  carried  off  in  streams,  as  white  as  milk,  which  are  collected  in  re 
''  Toirs ;  then  pumped  into  cisterns ;  and  evaporated,  either  by  natura 
**  artificial  heat.  The  beautiful  white  clay  resulting  from  this  process  en 
**  into  the  composition  of  the  finest  earthenware  produced  in  this  country." 
Professor  Sedgwick,  Cambridge  Phil,  Trans,  i.  p.p.  104- 

"  China-clay  is  raised  on  the  north  of  Carclaze,  about  one  mile  distant.  ' 
"  soil  is  covered  there  by  little  quartz  pyramids,  as  well  as  near  Cligga  Pc 
''  and  near  St.  Agnes  Beacon.  The  clay  pits  are  in  a  highly  decorop( 
"  granite,  in  which  numberless  double  six-sided  quartz  pyramids  are  imbedd 
"  Uie  contours  of  the  crystals  of  felspar  may  be  seen  very  easily  in  the  gre 
"  part  of  this  granite ;  it  must  therefore  be  a  granite  decomposed  in  sitHy 
**  not  deposited  as  an  alluvium.  The  China-stone  which  is  raised  on 
"  western  side  of  Tregonning  Hill  near  Helston,  is  a  granite  in  which  the 
'*  composition  has  proceeded  no  further  than  to  render  the  whole  mass  frial 
**  only  one  part  of  the  felspar  is  changed  into  clay."  M.  M.  Von  Oeynhau 
AMD  VoN  Dechen,  PhU,  Mog,  and  Annals,  v.  (1829)  p.p.  242-3. 

**  The  china-stone  is  a  kind  of  granite,  the  felspar  of  which  has  undergoi 
''  partial  decomposition  :  it  is  carefully  selected,  so  as  to  be  entirely  free  f 
**  shorl ;  and  requires  no  dther  preparation  for  the  market^  than  to  be  bro 
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ciently  free  from  mica,  schorl,  tin  ore,  and  other 
substances  which  impair  its  quality,  it  is  quarried 
and  exported  as  china-stone. 

Over  the  more  decomposed  rock  is  passed  a  stream 
of  water,  which  washes  off  the  felspar-clay  in  a  state 
of  mechanical  suspension ;  whilst  the  quartz  and 
other  impurities  subside  during  the  operation.  The 
water  holding  the  china-clay  suspended  is  received 
in  large  pits,*  where  the  clay  falls  down,  and  the 
supernatant  water  is  allowed  to  escape  when  suffi- 
ciently clear.  During  unsettled  and  rainy  weather 
the  clay  is  not  very  quickly  deposited ;  and  then,  if 
dispatch  be  desired,  the  subsidence  is  quickened  by 
the  addition  of  a  solution  of  alum  sprinkled  in  small 
quantities  from  a  common  garden  watering-pot. 
When  a  layer  of  this  mud  12  or  15  inches  deep  has 
been  formed,  it  is  either  allowed  to  dry  in  sit{i,  or 
removed  to  a  higher  reservoir. 

I  witnessed  with  surprize  that  clay,  sufficiently 
consistent  to  stand  in  a  heap,  will  rise  through  a 
common  sucking  pump  worked  by  hand ;  though, 
when  so  drawn,  it  requires  to  be  raked  from  the  top 
of  the  pump. 

'*  into  a  size  convenient  for  carriage.  This  granite  is  of  a  peculiar  nature :  it 
'*  does  not  contain  any  mica^  but  numerous  glossy  scales  of  greenish  yellow 
"  talc,    *  *  • 

*<  These  china-clay  works  are  not  confined  to  the  parish  of  St.  Stephens : 
**  there  are  also  many  others  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Dennis  and  St.  Austell ;  but 
"  those  of  St.  Stephens  appear  to  be  of  a  superior  quality.  The  quantity  of 
"  china'cUty  exported  from  these  places  is  very  considerable,  exceeding  7^000 
"  ton»  per  annum ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  amount  of  china-stone,  which 
''  is  about  5,000  tons  more,  the  whole  forms  a  very  important  branch  of  com- 
''  merce."    Dr.  Boase,  Cornwall  Geo,  T^afu.  iv.  p.p.  235-6-7. 

*  Locally  called  pans. 
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It  is  next  allowed  to  harden  by  exposure,  and, 
the  weather  be  dry,  thus  attains  a  proper  firmn 
for  exportation:*  should,  however,  the  season 
unfavourable,  after  it  has  become  coherent  enov 
it  is  placed  under  cover,  in  order  to  its  furtl 
drying.  From  this  it  will  be  understood  that  i 
washing  the  clay  is  mostly  performed  in  winter,  i 
the  drying  during  the  summer. 

Being  thus  ready  for  the  market,  it  is  eitl 
packed  in  casks,  each  containing  about  half  a  t 
or  removed  in  the  lump.  On  the  spot,  twenty-f 
shillings  per  ton,  or  about  three  pounds  and  ten  si 
lings  when  rendered  in  the  Potteries,  is  considei 
a  fair  price.f 

By  scraping  or  cutting  the  surface  of  a  piece 
cbinorclay,  the  workmen  can  readily  discover 
former  position  in  the  pit  with  reference  to  the  po 

*  Dr.  Boase  has  examined  the  composition  of  the  chtMa-chttf  of  Breage 
Saint  Stephens  and  finds  them  to  consist  of: — 

Brettg€, 
SUica  —        —        —        —    40.15 

Alumina  —  —  —  —  36.20 
Magnesia  —  —  —  —  1.75 
Water  —  —  —  —  11.65 
Insoluble  residue  (quartz  and  talc)      0.50 


Si.  Stephens, 
89.55 
S8.05 

1.45 
12.50 

8.70 


09.25  100.25 

Lond.  and  Edin,  PhU,  Mag,  x.  (1887)  p. 

t  The  quantities  of  china-clay  and  china-stone  exported  from  the  Count 
the  year  1838,  were: — 


Shipped  at  Penzance  and  the  Mouiit,  > 

from  Towednack,  about     —     —  J 

„    Breage  „        —     — 

,,   St.  Austell,  St.  Stephens,  ficc,  *! 

shipped  at  Pentuan,  Charlestown,  > 

and  Par  —        —  j 


Total     — 


Clay. 

Stone, 

500tona 

500  tons 

20284    „ 

6844    „ 

20781  tons 

7344  tons. 
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at  which  the  stream  of  mud  entered  r  for  if  scraped 
or  cut  in  a  direction  coincident  with  that  of  the 
current,  it  presents  a  smooth  surface ;  whilst  it  is 
very  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  to  pro- 
duce an  even  face  if  the  force  be  applied  in  another 
direction. 

Where  foreign  substances  are  so  numerous  and 
abundant,  it  may  of  course  be  expected  that  the 
chinorclay  will  vary  much  in  quality ;  but  the  whole 
of  the  clay  procured  from  the  same  spot  being  con- 
veyed into  the  same  pit,  there  is  little  or  no  difference 
in  this  respect. 

The  granite  throughout  this  district,  but  particu- 
larly that  of  the  high  grounds  immediately  north  of 
Saint  Austell,  which  is  very  talcose,  is  traversed  by 
innumerable  schorlaceous  veins :  the  composition  of 
these,  and  their  relations  to  the  containing  rocks,  are 
well  known.  These  veins  are  generally  of  small  sine ; 
sometimes  they  consist  of  schorl  and  quartz,  at  others 
of  schorl  and  felspar,  frequently  of  schorl  alone,  and 
occasionally  portions  of  them  are  composed  of  quartz 
or  of  felspar  only :  usually,  however,  they  are  a  mix- 
ture of  all  three  substances,  and  most  commonly 
abound  in  the  oxide  of  tin.  That  ore  is,  notwith- 
standing, seldom  confined  to  the  veins  alone,  for  it 
is  generally  also  dispersed  through  the  substance  of 
the  contiguous  rock^  into  which,  although  the  line  of 
separation  is  mostly  distinguishable,  the  veins  fre- 
quently pass  by  imperceptible  gradations. 

On  the  whole  they  preserve  a  parallelism;  but 
there  are  many  exceptions,  and  in  these  cases  they 
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often  exhibit  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  heaves  f 
throws;  when  they  unite  they  are  often  enlar^; 
and  become  proportionably  productive. 

They  are  generally  so  small,  numerous,  and  clos 
connected  with  the  rock,*  that  in  many  places  t1 
are  "  worked  open  to  the  day,**  as  the  tin  ore  o 
tained  in  both  rock  and  vein  repays  the  expense 
quarrying  and   removal.      Carclaze^f    is  the   b 

*  At  Fatwork  mine,  near  the  Indian  Queens,  the  rock  is  a  laminated  mi] 
of  felspar  and  schorl ;  but  in  many  parts,  and  for  some  extent,  the  laye 
felspar  alternate  with  bands  of  tin  ore  instead  of  schorl. 

t  I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Thomas  vriih  the  following  interestinj 
count  of  the  dimensions  of  this  remarkable  mine :  from  his  own  measurem 
*'  The  excavation  occupies  5  acres  statute,  and  its  depth  is  136  feet;  the  i 
*'  content  is  6S,000  cubic  fathoms,  and  about  one  million  tons  have 
"  removed. 

"  The  elevation  of  the  surface  at  the  northern  side  is  685  feet  above  high-w 
"  southern     —     670  —        —        — 

"  adit  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine  549  —        —        — 

''AS  quarts  de  lieue  environ  de  la  ville  de  Saint-AtutUy  est  une  mont 
<<  peu  ^lev^  mais  tr^-^tendue,  dont  une  partie  forme  ce  que  les  Allem 
''  nomment  ttockwerck  on  filon  en  masse.  C'est  un  rocher  de  la  natun 
''  granite  de  couleur  blanch&tre  &  tr^s  friable,  qui  contient  par-tout  un  pc 
"  mineral  d'dtain ;  il  est  entre-m^l^  d'un  nombre  infini  de  petites  veines  n< 
"  plus  riches  en  mineral  que  le  rocher  lui-m6me :  il  en  est  oii  il  est  tout  ] 
"  ces  veines  sont  presque  toutes  paralleles&  ont  leur  direction  de  Vett  k  Vc 
"  la  partie  du  rocher  oii  elles  se  trouvent  quoique  de  la  m^me  nature  que  Ti 
"  est  beaucoup  plus  dure,  se  d^tache  n^anmoins  ii  coups  de  pic,  &  avec 
<<  coins  de  fer. 

*'  Cettemine  s'exploite  ^  jour  comme  une  carriere  sur  unegrande  ^tendc 
M.  Jars,  Voyages  MitdUurgiquet,  (1765)  xxx.  p.  IS 

''  The  enormous  open  work  of  Carglaze  near  St.  Austell  is  an  object  o 
'*  ordinary  interest.  The  traveller  may  there  see  the  operation  of  the  n 
"  carried  on  in  the  light  of  day,  without  being  compelled  to  descei 
''  hundred  fathoms  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  then  to  crawl  into  a  < 
*'  dripping  cavern.  The  works  are  excavated  in  a  variety  of  decompc 
"  stanniferous  granite  or  schorl  rock.  Its  chief  constituents  are  quarts,  fell 
''  schorl,  and  oxide  of  tin,  with  occasional  specks  of  mica.  Throughoul 
'*  whole  extent  of  the  excavation,  we  may  trace  a  succession  of  parallel  i 
'<  of  schorl  rock  which  do  not  in  any  degree  partake  of  the  decompoeitic 
*'  the  metalliferous  beds,  and  appear  both  in  their  range  and  dip  to  coi 
'*  pond  exactly  with  the  beds  of  killas  which  are  seen  in  the  immec 
'*  neighbourhood."    Professor  Sedgwick,  Cambridge  PhU,  Trans,  i.  p.  1 

''  A  fine  view  of  tin  lodes  of  both  classes,  and  their  intersections,  ma 
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known  instance  of  this  mode^  but  the  Bunny  and 
Beam*  are  equally  remarkable. 

"  obtained  at  Carclase  mine,  near  St.  Anstle,  which  is  open  from  the  surface.  \ 

"  The  country  is  a  decomposed  (^'anite,  of  a  greyish  white  colour :  the  lodes  ^ 

"  which  are  composed  of  quartz  and  schorl,  being  of  a  blackish  colour,  and 

*^  seldom  more  than  six  inches  wide,  the  contrast  is  very  risible.    The  lodes 

**  of  the  oldest  class  are  nearly  perpendicular ;  some  of  them  have  a  small 

''  inclination  towards  the  south :  the  more  recent  tin  lodes  underlie  rapidly 

"  southwards,  and  traverse  the  others." 

Mr.  Carnb,  Cornwall  Geo.  TVaiu,  ii.  p.  92.  ' 

''  The  mine  forms  a  large  excavation,  open  to  the  day,  and  is  said  to  be  250 
"  fathoms  in  length,  100  fathoms  in  breadth,  and  21  or  22  fathoms  in  depth.  ; 

'^  The  direction  of  the  greatest  length  of  this  remarkable  opening  is  30®  N.  of  i 

**  W.    In  the  eastern  part  of  the  excavation  are  several  shafts  sunk  below  the  ] 

**  bottom  of  it,  by  which  fin  ore  is  raised  to  a  depth  of  10  fathoms  under  the  J 

"  adit.   ♦♦♦♦♦♦•••    The  granite  of  Carclaze  is  intersected  by  J 

**  numberless  veins  and  strings  of  tin  ore,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  | 

"  the  granite  also  contains  tin  ore.  These  veins  consist  chiefly  of  quartz  and 
"  schorl.    *  *  *  These  tin  lodes  run  in  every  direction  through  the  granite,  \ 

'*  but  they  are  more  prevalent  in  one  direction  than  in  any  other,  that  is  a  direc-  • 

«  tion  22®  N.  of  W.,  their  underlie  is  towards  S.,  the  angle  they  form  with  the  f 

"  horizon  is  36®.    The  distances  between  these  veins  is  very  short,  they  give  to  ;. 

^'  the  rock  a  stratified  appearance.     Other  tin  lodes  run  between  15®  and  30®  f 

"  E.  of  N.;  they  intersect  the  former  tin  lodes  without  heaving  them,  and  also  \ 

*'  without  being  heaved  by  them :  it  is  said  that  very  rich  tin  ores  are  found  1 

^  where  these  different  lodes  intersect  one  another."    M.M.  Von  Obynmausbn  **> 

AND  Von  Dbchen,  Phil,  Mag,  and  Annals,  v.  (1820)  p.p.  241-2.  1 

"  In  all  the  crystalline  granitoid  rocks  of  Cornwall  there  are  also  many 
**  masses  and  "  veins  qf  segregation,"    Such  are  the  great  contemporaneous  ; 

**  masses  and  veins  of  schorl  rock ;  and  some  of  these  are  metalliferous.    The  \ 

**  decomposing  granite  of  St.  Austell  Moor  is  traversed,  and  sometimes  entirely  * 

'*  superseded,  by  innumerable  veins  of  this  description.    Upon  these  lines  of  j 

'<  schorl  rock  there  is  often  aggregated  a  certain  quantity  of  6xide  of  tin,  which  j 

'<  sometimes  diffuses  itself  laterally  into  the  substance  of  the  contiguous  granite."  ^  ! 

Professor  Sedgwick,  (Address  to  the  Geological  Society,  ISth  Feb^  1831.)  | 

PhU  Mag.  and  Annals,  ix.  (1831)  p.  284.  * 

"  Carclaze  mine  is  worked  open  to  day,  like  an  immense  quarry.  The  upper 
**  part  of  the  granite  is  much  decomposed,  but  beneath  it  gradually  becomes  I 

"  more  solid  and  perfect ;  it  is  traversed  by  innumerable  strings  and  bunches  of 
*^  shorl,  and  of  shorl-rock,  which  abound  in  tin  ore.  These  irregular  veins  are 
'*  evidently  contemporaneous  with  the  granite :  for  they  are  so  intimately  blended 
«  together,  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  ore  both  veins  and  rock  require  to  be 
**  stampt  and  washed."    Dji.  Boasb,  Cornwall  Geo,  Trans,  iv.  p.p.  238>9. 

*  "  About  two  miles  north  of  Carclaze  is  another  tin-mine  called  Beam :  it 
''  is  situated  in  the  granite,  and  was  originally  qtutrried,  but  is  now  regularly 
"  mined,"    Dr.  Boasb,  Ibid,  p.  239. 

«  like  all  the  veins  which  traverse  these  hills,  they  ( the  lodes  of  Beam)  are 
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Such  veins  are  exactly  similar  to  the  tin  veins 
granite  at  BaUeswidden,^  and  in  slate  at  Polberrou 
and  to  the  strings  of  copper  ore  in  slate  at  Whe 
Music,  which  have  been  already  described. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  granite  are  many  interei 
ing  compounds  of  schorl  with  quartz,  and  felspai 
A  fine  grained  mixture  of  quartz  and  schorl  fori 
the  much-admired  Roche-rock^§  and  a  very  beautil 
variety,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  quartz  wi 
radiating  groups  of  schorl  crystals,  occupies  the  brc 
of  Saint  Mewan  Beacon.ll 


u 


1! 

'I 

I 

! 


«  composed  of  quartz  and  shorl,  carrying  more  or  less  tin,  which  substan 
'<  are  so  united  with  the  soft  and  hard  growan,  that  not  a  doubt  can  be  enl 
^*  tained  of  their  contemporaneous  formation." 

Mr.  Hawkins,  Cornwall  Geo,  Trans,  iv.  p.47G 

**  On  the  south  side  of  this  moor  they  generally  underlie  to  the  south ;  but 
"  other  places  they  are  very  nearly  perpendicular,  and  at  Buoney  **  open  woi 
•<  they  underlie  north.  The  parallel  stripes  of  schorl  rock  often  part  in 
''  middle,  along  narrow  joints  traced  by  oxide  of  tin.  Tin  is  also  dissemina 
'*  in  regular  crystals,  both  in  the  granite  and  schorl  rock,  where  we  have 
*'  appearance  of  any  regular  vein  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  format! 
"  In  schorl  the  whole  rock  has  a  laminated  or  veined  structure,  produced  b 
<*  peculiar  segregation  of  parts  in  passing  from  a  state  of  fusion  into  a  sc 
"  state.''  Professob  Sedowiok  Geo.  TVons.  iii.  R3.  p.  483. 
See  abo  Dr.  Boase,  London  and  Edin.  Phil.  Mag.  vii.  (1895)  p.p.  870-45 

*  Ante,  p.  15.        t  Ante,  p.  186,  and  Tab.  lxxvii.        t  Ante,  p.  98,  note 

^  The  magnificent  architectural  decorations  introduced  by  Mr  TrefTry  into 
residence  at  Place,  are,  for  the  most  part,  varieties  of  these  rocks,  and  of 
granite  of  this  district.  They  are  polished  by  a  machine  erected  for  the  p 
pose  at  the  Fowey  Consols  Mines,  No  description  can  do  justice  to  their  gi 
beauty  and  variety. 

I  '^  The  rock  is  formed  of  huge  oblong  masses,  piled  upon  one  another  a 
"  the  manner  of  the  granite  tors ;  to  which  externally  it  bears  an  ex 
"  resemblaDce.  The  constituents  of  this  rock  are  both  in  distinct  cry&tall 
'<  granules:  and  white  quartz  intermixed  with  the  black  shorl  produce 
"  good  effect."    Dr.  Boase,  Comufall  Geo.  Trans,  iv.  p.  242. 

"  On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  quartz  in  this  compound,  it  may 
''  called  quartzose  shorl-rock.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  stone,  and  calcula 
"  to  produce  a  fine  effect  in  ornamental  architecture." 

Dr.  Boase,  Ibid,  p.  244 
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'  As  the  granite  nowhere  reaches  the  coast,  and  as 
the  mining  operations  on  its  janction  with  the  shite 
are  not  considerable,  the  contact  of  the  two  rcieks  is 
not  visible  in  many  places. 

At  Trenance-bfidge,  near  Saint  Austell,  the  granite 
and  slate  meet  in  the  bed  of  the  rivulet;  bat  as  the 
stream  is  muddy  with  ehinorclaij  their  junction  can 
be  observed  only  when  the  water  is  very  low.  The 
granite  is  fine  grained  and  fefepathic,  and  the  slate 
deep  blue,  thick  lamellar,  and  in  some  places  mica- 
ceousy  with  an  irregular  cleavage  which  dips  towards 
the  south-east,  whilst  the  line  of  contact  bears  about 
E.  and  W.  The  joints,  generally,  traverse  both 
rocks  without  interruption. 

In  the  cutting  by  which  Carclaze  is  entered  from 
the  south,  the  granite  and  slate  join,  or  rather  pass 
into  each  other,  through  the  medium  of  a  compact 
rock  mostly  composed  of  schorl  and  felspar,  which 
are  sometames  mixed,  at  others  in  alternating  laminae ; 
in  some  places,  however, this  rock  is  quartzose,whilst 
\m  others  the  quartz  assumes  a  veined  structure. 
The  lamination  of  the  rock  inclines  rapidly  to  the 
southward,  and  as  the  adit*  is  driven  in  this  direc- 


*  WlUlal  mining  operations  were  oondocled  with  aotivity  here,  a  itamping- 
nilly  worked  by  iteam,  was  erected  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  excavation,  lliis 
still  remains,  though  it  has  been  long  disused ;  and  seteral  water-wheels, 
worked  by  streams  collected  fiom  the  neighbouring  commons,  now  propel  the 
nMdiiBery<lor  crashing  the  stonee  looeeaed  by  the  water  as  it  flows  down  the 
•ides  of  tiie  cavity.  Within  memory  the  adit  was  navigable,  and  the  ores  were 
remof  ed  in  a  beat.  The  appearance  w  feryi  siagular,  and  without  a  parallel  in 
th0e«iMity. 

^  LaihciHt^  qn'a  le  rocher  de  se  detacher  &  de  se  r^oire  de  Icri-m^mc  en 
"  sable,  a  fait  imaginer  de  conduire  dans  cette  carriere,  k  la  profondeur  dc 
''  laqocAle  on  a  pratique  one  galerie  d'^coulement;  des  petits  comrans  d^ean 

VOL.  V,  T 
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tion  without  touching  the  granite,  this  dip  of  tl 
transition  must  continue  to  a  considerable  depthJ 

The  slate  of  this  district  is  included  between  tl 
granite  and  the  sea.  It  generally  passes  into  th 
rock  on  the  north,  through  masses  of  quartz^  felspi 
and  schorl,  in  various  modes  of  aggregation;  ai 
towards  the  coast  it  is  fossiliferous. 

The  general  character  of  the  slate  is  fine  graine 
with  a  silky  lustre,  and  schistose  structure;   tl 

''  (particuli^rement  en  hiver  &  dans  leg  terns  humides),  que  Ton  distribue 
"  les  endroits  tendrcs  du  rocher  qui  se  r^duisent  aiiMi*tM  en  sable*  1 
''  ouvriers  agitent  ce  sable,  de  fa(^on  qu'il  puisse  fttre  entrain^ ;  maifl  oamnM 
'^  mini^rai  qui  est  r^pandu  dans  I'eau  est  extrftmement  pesant,  eu  ^g^ard 
"  rocher,  i\  se  pr^cipite  dans  le  fond,  d'oik  on  le  retire  poor  le  laver  vox 
'*  pelles  de  fer  oil  Teau  acheve  de  le  s^parer  du  rocher  en  passant  par-dessu 

''  Tout  ce  qui  DC  peut  pas  6tre  d^trempd  par  I'eau  est  cass^  avee  la  masse  p 
"  ^tre  ensuite  transport^  aux  bocards ;  ce  transport  se  fait  par  bateaux  sur 
"  canal  de  demi-lieue  de  longueur,  &  qui  passe  sous  terre  ennron  50  toi 
*'  pour  arriver  au  fond  de  la  carriere,  deux  toises  an-dessus  de  la  gale 
'*  d^^coulement.  On  coucevra  du  reste  I'ad vantage  &  I'ntiUl^de  ce  canal,  si  I 
*^  considere  ce  qa'il  en  coi^teroit  pour  Clever  de  8  k  10  toises  de  profondeur  p 
<*  pendiculaire,  I'immense  quantity  de  minerals  que  produit  ce  UockMMfck, 

"On  avoit  commence  I'ouverture  d*un  second  canal  pour  arriver  k  la  prof 
"  deur  de  12  toises  au-dessousdu  premier,  ce  qui  annonce  une  exploitation  d 
**  grand  nombre  d'ann^es  ;  le  travail  en  est  ais^,  &  Ton  n'y  emploie  point 
"  poudre  quoiqu'on  y  pratique  quelques  galeries  pour  suivre  les  Yeines  mi 
"  rales  les  plus  fortes.  Les  d^blais  ne  g^nent  en  aucune  maolere,  ils  s 
'^  entrain^s  par  les  courans  d'eau  ;  &  quoique  cette  mine  ne  soit  pas  richc 
^*  ^tain,  Tabondance  du  rocher  qui  le  contient  &  le  peu  de  frais  qu'occasioi 
*'  son  exploitation,  rendent  cette  entreprise  tr^s-bonne. 

''  II  y  a  toute  apparence  que  la  m^thodc  d'exploiter  cette  mine  comme  i 
^'  carriere,  n*aura  lieu  que  pendant  le  terns  que  le  mineral  ne  sera  pas  si 
"  dans  la  profondeur.  Le  rocher  qui  est  friable  k  la  sur&ce,  &  qui  devi 
<<  plus  dur  eu  approfondissant,  mettra  dans  la  n^cessit^  de  la  traTailler  con 
"  toutes  les  autres  par  des  ouvrages  souterrains." 

M.  Jars,  Vot^ages  MHallwrgiqueM,  (1765)  iii.  p.  108 

*  <*  This  schorl- rock  at  the  immediate  j unction  seemed  to  pass  into  the  si 
"  by  almost  insensible  gradations." 

Professor  Sedgwick,  Cmnb^Phil.  Tnau,  i.  p.  lOe 

''  The  junction  is  nearly  perpendicular,  but  dipping  to  the  south ;  the  kl 
*'  is  decomposed  into  an  earthy  and  argillaceous  mass;  but  the  stratificatioi 
"  nevertheless  distinct,  the  strata  underlie  rapidly  to  the  south.'^  M.  M.  1 
Oeynhausen  and  Von  D  ecu  en,  Phil.  Mag.  and  AnnaU,  v.  (1829)  p.  341. 
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colour  is  usually  blue,  varying  greatly  in  intensity, 
and  the  prevailing  dip  of  the  cleavage  is  towards  the 
south-east.  It  is,  in  many  places,  quartzose,  and 
often  abounds  in  quartz  veins. 

At  Polgooth  the  joints  are  filled  with  felspar  clay, 
and  this  occurs  also  at  Pembroke  and  East  Crennis, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Fovoey  Consols.  At  Pembroke 
the  slate  is  of  a  dirty-white  hue,  passing  into  a  red- 
dish-brown. 

A  greenstone  rock  appears  in  irregular  patches 
among  the  slate,  in  many  parts  of  the  district ;  as, 
for  example,  near  Saint  Mewan  Church.  On  the 
roadnside,  between  Saint  Austell  and  Saint  Mewan 
Beacon,  there  is  a  well-exposed  section ;  the  rock, 
which  is  much  decomposed,  appears  to  be  a  rather 
coarse  grained  mixture  of  felspar  and  hornblende, 
with  traces  of  an  irregular  cleavage.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  a  laminated  schorl-rock  occurs 
near  Carclaze:  on  the  hill-side,  towards  Mount 
Charles,  the  common  is  covered  with  its  debris, 
though  the  subjacent  rock  is  there  a  reddish-brown 
slate,  with  alternating  beds  of  a  pale  buff  colour, 
and  contains  large  quantities  of  mica. 

At  Apple-tree  aiid  Crennis  beaches  there  are  large 
quantities  of  encriual  stems;*  and  in  a  coarse  grained 

*  Thete  were  first  found  by  MM.  De  la  Beche  and  Mac  Lauchlan.  I  have 
dlscoTered  nothing  but  encrinal  remains  in  this  locality ;  but,  at  Par,  Polkerris, 
Fowey,  and  Polruan,  numerous  specimens  of  turbinolia  have  been  discovered 
both  by  Mr.  Peach  and  by  me. 

From  their  imperfect  state,  and  probably  also  from  my  own  inexperience,  I 
have  been  unable  to  assign  their  species,  or  to  discover  any  which  are  precisely 
like  them  in  the  figures  of  Professor  Phillips's  Geology  of  Yorkshire ;  M, 
Ooldfiiss's  Petrefacta  Bonnensis ;  or  Mr.  Murchison's  Silurian  System. 

t2 
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arenaceous  slate  at  Forth  Pean,  I  thought  I  obsei 
some  obscure  traces  of  organic  remains. 

In  the  cliff,  at  Duporth,  a  mass  of  serpentine  i 
through  the  slate ;  it  is  variegated,  and  consis' 
hornblende,  or  some  similar  dark-coloured  min 
apparently  cemented  by  extremely  thin  layers 
very  pale  green  steatite.  Some  portions  are  h 
decomposed ;  whilst  others,  though  tending  to 
integration,  are  still  coherent.* 

The  only  part  of  the  district  in  which  I  have 
with  elvan-courses^  is  near  PolgootLf  The  lar 
of  these,  ResJnlling  great  elvan,  is  extensively  q 
ried  for  building  purposes ;  it  bears  N.E.  and  S. 
dips  N.W.  40-50®,  and  is  from  3  to  8  fathoms  w 
The  little  elvan-eotirse  runs  25®  S.  of  W.,  dips 
40-50®,  and  is  about  2  fathoms  in  width.  The 
rection  of  the  north  elvan  is  20®  W.  of  S.,  its 
E.  40-70®,  and  its  breadth  from  a  few  inches 
fathoms ;  it  throws  off  many  veins  into  the  adjoii 
slate. 

In  Clizey  Hill  two  elvam  are  seen  on  the  wesi 
side  of  the  road,  but  only  one  on  the  east.  ' 
smaller  is  but  a  few  inches  wide,  and  is  evident 
mere  branch  of  the  other,  which  bears  S.E. 

*  **  This  rock,  when  polished  by  the  sea,  shews  the  manner  in  whi 
**  component  parts  are  aggregated.  It  is  traversed  by  numerous  veins  of  i 
"  tus,  some  of  which  are  two  or  three  inches  in  thickness  :  these  for  the 
**  part  are  situated  at  the  joints  between  the  layers  of  the  rock.  This  mi 
"  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  consists  of  curved  fibres  that  are  not  suffici 
"  coherent  to  admit  of  their  being  separated." 

Dr.  Boase,  Cornwall  Geo,  Trans,  I  v.  pp.  280 

I  could  discover  no  lodes  in  contact  with  this  serpentine ;  but  the  state  < 
cliff  is  not  favourable  for  examination. 

t  An  elvan  at  Dowgas  is  said  to  be  in  contact  with  a  lode  on  each  sic 
was  under  water  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
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N«W.,M  lOto  12  feetwUeon  tlie  east,  but  net  more 
than  6  or  8  oo  the  west  of  the  road,  and  dips  N.E* 
50-60^.  Its  dip  and  direction  coincide  with  those 
of  the  principal  joints  in  the  sUte,  but  the  inclina- 
tion is  contrary  to  that  of  the  cleavage  planes ;  most 
probably  this  is  the  continuation  of  one  of  the  Polr^ 
gooth  ehnins. 

The  composition  of  all  is  much  the  same ;  viz.,  a 
basis  of  felspar,  quartz,  and,  in  some  places,  of  schorl, 
with  large  porphyritic  crystals  of  pale  buff  and  pink- 
coloured  felspar.  Some  parts  of  the  Polgoath  ebxms 
are  traversed  by  minute  veins  of  quarts  containing 
tin  ore.* 

The  directions  of  the  lodes,  in  the  greater  part  of 
tiie  district,  are  a  few  degrees  S.  of  W.;  this  is  the 
case  with  several  of  the  loiles  at  Beam,  Polgooth, 
Dofvgoi,  Pembrohfi,  East  Crenme,  and  Fowey  Con- 
sole.  There  are,  however,  some  others  in  Polgooth 
and  Fowey  Consols,  and  also  the  lode  of  Charlestoum 
Mines,  which  bear  nearly  S.E.  and  N.W.,  and  thus 
approximate  to  the  directions  of  the  Caunter4odes 
in  the  western  districts. 

There  are  very  few  cross-courses  and  cross-flucane. 
Ai  Polgooth  a  Jhiean  hetwes  the  lodes  and  ehan  SO 
fathoms :  a  similar  one  heaves  the  lode  at  Pembroke 
7  fiitboms  rf  at  Fowey  Consols  there  are  also  several 
cross^ourses,  but  they  are  all  inconsiderable. 

•  ProfesBor  Sedgwick,  (Addiess  to  tlie  Geological  Society,  18th  Feb.  1831), 
Phil.  Mag.  and  Annals,  ix.  (1881)  pp.  288^. 

^  t  It  was  beliered  that  another  laige  flwan  heaoed  this  lode  60  fiithoms  to  the 
righty  but  more  than  100  ihthoms  have  been  driven^  and  the  level  has  been  ex- 
tended more  than  40  iktlioms  under  the  sea  at  Short-horn  without  disootering 
Uie  Mf . 
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•Some  very  unusual  phenomena  attend  the  int< 
sections  of  the  lodes  and  elvan  at  Polgooth.*    Sm 
Martin's  and  Screed's  lades  are  both  hetwed 
ReskiUing  great  elvan  ,-f  an  occurrence,  as  far  at 
know,  without  a  parallel  in  the  mining  districts. 

At  Restormel,  a  large  iron  vein  or  cross-corn 
bears  about  16^  W.  of  N.,  and  dips  E.  70-86^;t 
is  from  2  to  4  fathoms  wide,  and  is  generally  in  t^ 
branches,  which  include  a  mass  of  slate  betwe 
them.  The  workings  on  it  have  been  extended  i 
more  than  two  miles  in  length,  but  nowhere  mc 
than  10  fathoms  in  depth,  and  mostly  not  more  th 
3  or  4  fathoms.  Its  chief  produce  is  brown,  eartl 
red,  and  hematitic  iron  ore,  much  mixed  wi 
quartz ;  but,  in  some  places,  it  yields  large  quantiti 
of  the  oxide  of  manganese.  It  abounds  in  vugk 
which  are  lined  with  crystals  of  quartz,  and  of  I 
drous  oxide  of  iron- 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  northern  and  westc 
parts  of  this  district  yield  only  tin  we ;  but  in  t 
eastern  portions  of  it  copper  ore  prevails,  which 
generally  in  the  state  of  copper  pyrites ;  but  nati 
copper,  the  red  oxide  of  copper,  fahlerz,  buntiki 
fererz,  vitreous  copper  ore,  and  some  of  the  still  rai 

*  Mr.  Hawkins,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  i.  p.  143. 

t  A  pr^y  little  sketch  of  this  spot  may  be  found  in  the  Saturday  Magu 
II.  (18S4)  p.  924. 

t  *'  A  considerable  quantity  of  this  iron-ore  has  been  exported  within 
"  two  or  three  last  yean;  it  having  been  found  not  only  very  productive, 
*'  also  of  great  advantage  in  facilitating  the  reduction  of  the  clay  iron  ore: 
^'  acting,  no  doubt,  as  a  flux,  its  siliceous  basis  Uniting  with  the  alumina  of 
<<  other  ore.''    Da.  Boasb,  ComwaU  Geo.  Trans,  iv.  p.  289. 

§  The  drusy  cavities  which  are  very  common  in  the  lodes  are  provinci 
called  vughs,  vogUs,  or  creegs. 
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compounds  of  that  metal,  often  finely  crystallized, 
have  also  occurred  at  Cremiis,  Pembroke,  East  Cren-^ 
nis,  and  Fowey  Consols.^  In  the  lastpmentipned 
mine  the  sulphuret  of  bismuth  is  very  plentiful; 
generally  crystallized  in  the  cavities  which  are  found 
in  the  copper  pyrites. 

The  shoots  or  bunches  of  ore  all  dip  from  the 
granite ;  and  as  this  rock  lies  mostly  to  the  west- 
ward, the  eastern  parts  of  the  mines  are  commonly 
the  deepest. 

This  district  affords  more  stream-tin  ore  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  county :  it  always  occurs  in  a  rounded 
form,  the  masses  varying  from  the  size  of  the  finest 
sand  to  several  inches  in  diameter.  At  Pentuan,f 
the  tin-ground  was  below  the  sea-level,  and  was 
chiefly  covered  by  layers  of  sea-sand  and  shells.  In 
the  stream  works,  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the 
neighbourhood,  the  tin  ore  rests  on  the  granite ;  and 
not  unfrequently  a  second  bed  of  tin  ore  reposes  on 
the  first,  from  which  it  is  separated  merely  by  a  bed 
of  disintegrated  granite :  and  these  are  covered  by  ^ 

two  distinct  layers  of  peat,  having  granitic  gravel  ^ 


*  "  These  mines,  including  the  late  Lanesoot  mine,  which  has  merged  into 
''  them,  hare  realiied  and  diWded  a  profit  amongst  the  fortanate  shareholders 
«  of  £1SS,M0  :  14  :  S  (to  the  end  of  18S7)  after  repaying  the  original  oatiay 
*'  expended  in  bringing  the  mines  into  a  profitable  state  of  working,  together 
'<  with  the  machinery  and  materials  now  on  the  mines,  which,  with  the  balance 
**  in  hand  for  carrying  on  the  same,  exceed  in  valne  £SO,000/' 

Mr.  Datis,  Mimng  Revkw,  !▼.  (81st  July,  18S8)  p.  111. 

The  operations  at  the  svafsoit  are  well  described  in  the  Saturday  Magaaine, 
I.  (1884)  p.  40. 

t  Mr.  Smith,  Geo.  Trans,  it.  p.  404 ;  M.  Heron  de  Villefosse,  De  la  Richesse 
Mineral,  ii.  p.  854 ;  and  Mr.  Colenso,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  it.  p.  39. 
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between  them,  the  whole  being  covered  by  <] 
tions  from  the  present  streams.* 

The  scenery  of  this  district  is  remarkable 
variety  ;  the  coast  is  indented  by  many  retired 
coves,  and  frequently  bordered  by  highly-cult 
and  well-wooded  low-lands.  The  valleys 
penetrate  into  the  moors  are  often  rich  and  1 
ful,  but  the  high-lands  present  the  same  chai 
of  wildness  and  sterility  which  I  have  aire 
often  described. 


•  I  have  described  these  at  some  length,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  it,  ] 
In  company  with  M.  Strom,  of  Bergen  in  Norway,  I  examined  1 
which  proceeds  from  the  Luxullion  stream -tin  works  to  Far.  On  i 
pebbles  of  the  various  schorl -rocks  which  occur  in  the  bed  of  the 
instantly  recognized  them  as  companions  of  tin  ore,  from  their  rcsem 
the  rocks  which  accompany  that  substance  in  the  raiues  of  Saiiony  and 
with  which  he  had  a  long  acquaintance. 
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hill  in  which  the  mines  are  worked :  whilst  some  of  the  Northern  lodes  (|)  bend 

baracteristic  of  the  Udes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks  of  the  County, 
f ,  **  These  references  are  respectively  used  to  avoid  repetition. 

»•: 
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Lode  traversed, 
but  not  heaved. 

Lode  heaved, 
4  feet  R.G.A. 

9  feet      — 
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*  Dr.  Berger,  from  his  barometrical  meaBarements,  states  the  height  of  Kit 
Hill  at  942,  ')ot  the  Ordnance  Survey  makes  it  1067  feet  above  the  sea.  See 
Geo.  Trans.  0.8.  r.  p.  184,  and  Trigonometrical  Survey,  i.  p.  884. 
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THB    EASTERN^    OR    CALLINGTON     AND    TAVISTOCK 
.  DISTRICT, 

bomprizes  portions  of  the  parishes  of  Callington, 
itoke   Climsland,    Calstock,  Ta^^'Stock,    Buckland 
jioDachorum,  Sampford  Spiney,  Mary  Tavy,  Lyd- 
[)rd,  and  North  Bovey.  * 

It  consists  of  the  two  small  granitic  patches  at 

Lit  Hill  and  Gunnis  Lake,  and  the  western  part  of 

le  Dartmoor  granite,  with  the  slate  rocks  contigu- 

us  to  them.    The  most  westerly  granite  is  of  very 

tnall  extent,  and  merely  forms  the  summit  of  Kit 

lill;*   the  next,  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions, 

ouches  |he  Tamar  near  Calstock  New-bridge  :  the 

astern  granite  is  that  of  Dartmoor,  which  does  not 

each  so  far  westward  as  Tavistock  by  two  or  three 

dies. 

Although  all  the  granite  of  this  district  is  coarse 

rained,  and  contains  large  felspar  crystals,  yet  its 

3Xture  is  throughout  considerably  finer  than  that 

)f  the  western  tracts :  its  components  are  felspar, 

juartz,  and  mica,  and  generally  too  with  a  large 

)roportion  of  schorl,  which  last  is  occasionally  beau- 

[tifully  crystallizod.    Like  that  of  the  other  districts, 

[already  described,  it  is  frequently  traversed  by  veins 

j  of  schorl-rock  and  of  quartz,  and  these,  in  many 

!  parts,  afford  tin  ore,  with  which  is  mixed  an  unusual 

abundance  of  wolfram. 
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f*: 


At  Birch  Torr*  there  have  been  open  \ 
some  extent,  on  small  veins  like  those  at  Sal 
Saint  Agnes,  and  Saint  Austell,  but,  as  they 
depth,  this  mode  of  working  has  been  long 
tinued,  and,  as  at  Beam,  it  is  now  minec 
ordinary  way  with  considerable  success,  ai 
present  the  only  work  of  any  magnitude  on  D; 

On  the  very  summit  of  Kit  Hill  there  is,  I  j 
a  similar  formation.  The  minef  was  stoppe 
my  visit,  and,  of  course,  could  not  be  examiD 
I  observed  that  fragments  of  the  small  sch( 
in  a  greenish  felspar,  as  well  as  tin  ore  and 
in  fine  distinct  crystals,  covered  the  surface. 

The  granite  of  this  district  has  been  ver 
sively  quarried :  that  of  Hey-tor  is  remo\ 
railway  which  reaches  from  the  quarry  to  th 
side  at  Plymouth,  whilst  the  stone  from 
quarry  at  Gunnis  Lake  is  sent  down  by  the 
from  Pu-tor  the  neighbourhood  of  Tavi 
supplied ;  and  from  Kit  Hill,  Callington 
vicinity.^ 


51- 


I 


>r 


•  This  uiine  is  several  miles  from  any  town  or  village,  and,  on  a 
desolation  of  the  place  and  the  severity  of  the  climate,  is  chiefij 
labourers  who  have  absconded  from  other  districts  for  petty  offences 
is  the  accommodation,  that  in  their  few  and  wretched  hovels,  I  a 
the  beds  never  cool ;  as  soon  as  one  occupant  leaves,  he  is  succeeded 

The  machinery  is  worked  by  water,  and  in  most  winters  is  f 
several  weeks. 

f  On  this  elevated  spot  a  wind-mill  was  erected  for  draining  tl 
as  the  quantity  of  water,  as  usual  in  the  granite,  was  small,  the  w< 
seldom  inconvenienced  by  its  accumulation  in  the  bottom. 

X  *-The  eastern  side  of  the  Hingston  granite  is  extensively 
'^  within  a  short  distance  of  the  summit  of  Kit  Hill,  the  most  elei 
"  this  range.     In  the  upper  part  of  these  quarries,  the  granite  is 
'^  quadrangular  masses  by  distinct  and  somewhat  open  joiots,  at 
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Crystalline^  compact,  and  lamellar  schorl-rock  oc- 
curs throughout  the  whole  district;*  as,  wherever 
tin  ores  are  abundant,  it  does  in  this  country.  I 
have  not  seen  any  junction  of  granite  and  slate  in 
the  district,f  but  the  transition  between  them  is,  for 
the  most  part,  through  the  medium  of  these  schorl- 
rocks,  which  are  compounds  of  schorl  with  quartz  I 
and  felspar  in  variable  proportions.  At  Roborough- 
rock  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  schorl  occurs  in  large  | 


**  somewhat  discoloured  by  a  partial  decay  :  bat  as  the  quarries  deepen  the 
**  stooe  becomea  perfect,  and  the  Joints  are  no  longer  visible,  though  the  rock 
''  still  separates  into  regular  layers  which  are  inclined  towards  the  south. 
<<  *  •  It  is  traversed  by  veins  of  fine-grained  granite,  and  by  large  quartz 
**  veins  frequently  abounding  in  shorl,  and  sometioies  with  mica." 

Dr.  Boasb,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  iv.  p.  281. 

*  "  In  some  cases  these  rocks  are  compounds  of  decided  crystals  of  quartz 
"  and  schorl ;  in  others  of  granular  combinations  of  the  same  ingredients » 
^  sometimes  of  particles  so  minute,  as  to  be  difficult  to  distinguish  by  the  aid  of 
**  a  micTosoope,  forming  a  hard,  nearly  black,  stone ;  and  mostly  of  this  black 
**  variety,  striped  and  spotted  with  veins  or  crystals  of  white  quartz,  and  some- 
*'  times  with  claystone  or  slate." 

Ma.  Pridbaux,  Trana,  Plyfmmth  InstUvHon,  i.  p.  25. 

t  '*  Granite  crowns  the  summit  of  Kit  hill,  which  rises  gradually  from  the 
**  banks  of  the  river  to  the  height  of  1400  (this  should  be  1067,  see  note,  ante, 
''  p.  181.)  feet,  and  the  same  rock  is  to  be  found  near  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
^  at  Gunnis  Lake  Copper  Mine,  near  New  Bridge,  and  again  a  little  higher  up 
**  the  stream,  at  a  place  called  the  Clitter/' 

Mb.  Taylor,  Geo,  Trans,  iv.  p.  147. 

<<  After  crossing  the  new  bridge,  between  Tavistock  and  Callington,  to  the 
'^  right  bank  of  the  Tamer,  we  again  find  the  granite  breaking  out  from  under  the 
"  slate;  the  Junction  of  the  two  rocks  being  exposed  to  view  about  150  yards 
*'  down  the  river.  The  fundamental  rock  does  not  occupy  a  country  of  any 
'<  considerable  extent ;  so  that  we  reach  its  termination,  and  again  descend  to 
**  the  schist,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  commencement.'' 

Professor  Sbdowiok,  Cambridge  Phil,  Trans,  i.  p.  95. 

'' Just  above  the  weir- head  of  the  Tamar,  is  •  •  *  Calstock  Granite ;  ♦  • 
<<  it  is  the  easternmost  point  of  a  Cornish  range ;  dips  S.E.  by  S.  about  20** ;  is 
^  greyish  white  in  the  mass,  small  grained ;  of  limpid  quartz,  black  and  brown 
**  silvery  mica,  spicalaof  black  schorl  and  grains  of  translucid  tourmaline,  with 
*'  some  long  rhombs  of  felspar,  cemented  together  by  the  latter  substance  irregu- 
"  larly  crystallised.  Reposing  on  this,  sooth,  is  slate  of  a  whitish  yellow 
«<  colour,  breaking  into  large  rhombs ;  the  laminae  having  a  nodular  or  uneven 
'*  sarface,  not  clearly  micaceous." 

Mr.  Pridbaux,  Trans,  Plymonth  InstUution,  i.  p.  27. 
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quantities.*  A  similar  kind  of  rock  prevail 
short  distance,  near  both  of  the  western  pat 
granite ;  but  there  it  is  in  general  soon  sue 
by  a  pale  brown,  or  bufF-coloured  micaceou 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  way-side  near  wh 
Stoke  Climsland  road  leaves  the  Callingti 
Tavistock  turnpike.f 

The  slate  formation  of  this  neighbourhoo 
such  extent  and  variety,  and  is  so  connect! 
rocks  which  have  few  if  any  relations  to  the 
liferous  deposits,  that  I  shall  scarcely  be  able- 
much  precise  information  respecting  it. 

At  Redmoor,  on  the  west  of  Kit  Hill, 
Wheal  Brothers  and  Wheal  Saint  Vincent^ 
east,  the  slate  is  a  pale  blue  and  thick  lamell 
dips  S.W.  in  the  first  locality,  and  S.E.  at  the 
Near  Haye  there  are  some  quarries  of  a  de< 
roofing-slate;  its  laminae  dip  S.W.  and  its 
bear  nearly  E.  and  W. 

The  slate  which  divides  the  Kit  Hill  grani 
that  of  Gunnis  Lake  is  probably  only  a  thin 
ficial  covering  on  the  granite :  it  is  coarse  g 
micaceous,  and  of  a  brick-red  colour,  in  some 
compact,  and  in  others  very  fissile.  Many  ve 
beds  of  laminated  and  compact  schorl-rock  o 


*  ^^  It  consists  of  quartz,  slaty  laminae,  iron  ochre  and  schorl ; 
^'  caple  of  the  miners,  and  appears  to  be  a  vein  pervading  the  slate; 
**  it  runs  nearly  westward  across  the  dowji,  exhibiting  the  general 
"  neighbourhood,  though  probably  not  twenty  feet  wide." 

Mr.  Pridbaux,  Trans,  Plywumth  Insiiiutvm, 

t  Mr,  Prideaux  describes  such  a  rock  as  in  contact  with  the  granite 
Shaugh,  &c.,— Ibid,  p.  23. 
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it^  and  the  common  is  thickly  strewed  with  their 
debris* 

At  Drake  Walls  the  slate  is  deep  hlue^  and  of  a 
silky  lustre ;  several  lodes  have  heen  worked  in  it, 
and  have  afforded  large  quantities  of  tin  ore :  the 
rock  is  everywhere  traversed  by  small  veins  of  this 
mineral^  like  those  of  Polberrow,  the  strings  of  cop- 
per ore  in  slate  at  Wheal  Music,  and  of  tin  ore  in 
granite  at  Carclaxe  and  Ballestoidden,  which  have 
been  already  noticed. 

Subordinate  to  the  same  granite  are  the  well- 
known  Morwell-rocks,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Tamar:  they  are  in  general  of  a  hard  quartzose 
hornblende  slate,  and  dip  towards  the  north-east.* 

On  the  southern  and  western  sides  of  Tavistock 
the  slate  is  extremely  fissile  and  decomposing,  the 
cleavage  dips  S.,  and  in  general  it  has  a  purplish 
tint ;  it  is  well  exposed  by  the  cuttings  in  the  Cal- 
lington  and  Launceston  roads,  and  near  the  toll-gate 
on  the  Moreton  turnpike. 

The  shades  of  transition  between  this  thin-bedded 
purple  slate,  and  the  dark  blue  slate  which  prevails 
at  Wheal  Friendship  and  Wheal  Betsyf  on  the  north- 
west, and  at  Grenofen,  Wheal  Franco,  Crowndale, 
•and  Virtuous  Lady  on  the  south  and  south-east,  are 
not  discernable.  At  all  these  places  the  usual  dip 
of  the  cleavage  is  S.  and  S.W.,  and  the  direction 
of  the  joints  within  a  few  degrees  of  E.  and  W. 

*  '*  Morwell  rocks,  are  Tery  hard  primitive  slate,  and  haTing  in  some  parts 
**  a  striated  or  fibrous,  in  others  a  sort  of  glimmering  speckled  appearanoe.'^ 
Mr.  Peidbadz,  Tram.  PJifmmih  JnttituHomf  i.  p.  37. 

t  Mr.  De  la  Beche  considers  that  oarbonaceooa  deposits  occor  here. — Report 
on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  &c.,p.  100. 
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.  Towards  the  Dartmoor  granite  there  is  com 
a  massive  crystalline  hornblende  rock^*  which 
times,  but  not  often,  contains  a  little  felspar,  i 
some  places,  granules  of  carbonate  of  lime.  C 
tor  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  hornblende 
which  is  continued  as  far  westward  as  Tavy  C 
and  there  is  concealed  by  the  vegetation.  In  g 
this  rock  is  coarse  grained  and  crystalline,  and 
times,  though  rarely,  it  has  an  irregular  cleavi 
near  Hazeldon.  Opposite  Ferrum  Hill,  in  a  q 
it  is  fine  grained  and  crystalline  with  an  amygdi 
structure;  the  contained  mineral  is  carbon 
lime,  which,  mixed  with  quartz,  also  abounds  ii 
veins,  and  is  sometimes  finely  disseminated  th 
the  rock. 

The  same  rock  again  appears  at  South  Bi 
and  there  it  also  contains  carbonate  of  lime 
this,  where  the  rock  is  weather-worn,  has  be 
composed  and  dissolved,  and  the  remainder,  fi 
colour  and  appearance,  obtains  the  local  ai 
inappropriate  name  of  honeycombe-dunrstane. 

The  nature  of  the  connexion  between  the 
blende  rocks,  and  the  deep  blue  and  purple 
and  between  both  of  them,  and  the  gritty,  qua 
thick-flaggy  rock  into  which  they  respectivel 


•  « It  iB  almost  pure  honiblatide,  in  different  degrees  of  compac 
"  conseqaenUy,  of  specific  gravity.  At  Cock's-tor,  and  White-tor  it 
«<  contact  with  clay-slate— at  Bnuen-tor,  with  granite.  Clay-slate 
**  the  western  side  of  Cock's- tor,  and  forms  a  ridge  near  the  summit 
^'  comes  in  contact  with  the  trapp.  This  ridge  still  preserves  its  lamj 
^  Core,  but  instead  of  its  argillaceous  aspect,  has  assumed  that  of 
'^  giTes  fire  onder  the  hammer.  In  many  places  it  is  become  ribban<i 
Mr,  Prideaox,  7Vdii5.  Plynumth  ln$titut%im^  \ 
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on  the  western  side  of  Black  Down,  are  concealed 
by  the  soil. 

A  quartzose  sandstone  appears  on  Heatbfield,  and 
at  Brentor  it  rises  into  the  conical  hill  on  whose 
summit  stands  the  church*  which  is  so  conspicuous 
as  a  land-mark. 

Where  the  weather  has  degraded  this  rock,  cer- 
tain globular  masses  seem  to  be  less  affected  by 
decomposition,  and  in  great  numbers  stand  out  in 
relief,  although  there  is  no  other  visible  difference 
between  them  and  that  portion  which  has  yielded  to 
atmospheric  action.f 

An  elvan-course  occurs  at  East  Liscombe,  and 
may  be  traced  in  Morwell  Down  J  a  few  yards  north 
of  the  toll-gate  (where  it  is  much  decomposed),  and 
again  in  the  bed  of  the  Tavy,  near  where  the  waste- 
water from  the  canal  falls  into  that  river ;  its  course 
eastward  I  have  not  pursued.  Elvan  is  largely 
quarried  on  the  road-side  near  Grenofen,  and  in 
several  spots  south  of  the  Walkham  river,  on  the 

*  Notwithstauding  this  is  an  isolated  hill,  the  churchyard  is  at  times  a 
complete  swamp. 

t  ^  Brent  Tor,  north  from  TaTistock,  is  pariicolaily  lemarkable,  as  a  oon- 

'*  glomerate  there  occurs  some  of  the  constituent  parts  of  which  have  erery 

*'  appearance  of  Tolcaaio  cinders,  an  inilltration  of  siliceous  and  other  matter 

"  having,  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  filled  the  resides  of  the  cinders.    The  dip 

^*  of  the  strata  in  that  part  of  the  country  not  being  so  considerable  as  it  usually 

*'  is  in  the  district,  these  beds  can  be  traced  for  some  distance,  and  are  obserred 

«•  to  fine  off  in  a  remarkable  manner  into  the  arenaceous  trappean  rooks." 

Ma.  Db  la  Bbchb,  Resetareke^  m  Theontiedl  G^oUgy,  p.  885. 
__  * 

t  This  is  probably  the  northern  series  of  porpberies  B,  D,  F,  in  Mr,  Taylor's 

Section  of  the  Canal  through  Morwell  Down,  Geo.  Tians.  o.s.  if,  p.  151,  and 

PU  Tin.    See  also  Mr.  Prideaux,  Trans.  Plymouth  Institution,  i.  p.  20. 
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north-west  side  of  Roborough  Down ;  I  am  u 
quainted  with  its  westerly  course.* 

Not  far  from  the  water-course  which  crc 
Roborough  Down  is  another  elvan;\  long  wroi 
for  building  materials. 

All  these  appear  to  bear  a  few  degrees  S.  of 
and  the  dip  of  the  former  two,  (judging  from 
Taylor's  Section),  is  towards  the  north.  Thej 
mostly  a  mixture  of  felspar  and  quartz,  and  con 
large  crystals  of  felspar,  and  many  small  doi 
pointed  ones  of  quartz,  as  well  as  a  great  dei 
schorl:  in  the  quarry  at  Grenofen  there  ma; 
observed  some  mica  also. 


'A 


'f  f 
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*  The  direction  would  bring  thb  directly  in  the  line  of  Mr.  Taylor's  so 
series  of  porphyries,  K,  M,  N,  in  the  Description  and  Section  before  men 
Mr.  Prideauz  describes  (Trans.  Plymouth  Institution,  i.  p.  SO.)  a  porpl 
Uarewood,  which  is  on  the  same  run  westward,  but  this  1  have  not  see 

'*  In  the  valley  through  which  the  little  river  Walkham  flows,  and  n( 
"  point  at  which  it  foils  into  the  Tavy,  a  remarkable  change  of  strata  ( 
<*•  •  •  9,  considerable  cluster  of  detached  masses  of  granitic  rocks, 
"  are  piled  on  each  other  in  the  most  picturesque  manner,  form  a  lofty  anc 
*^  bank  to  the  river. 

''  The  situation  of  these  rocks  would  point  out  a  connexion  betweei 
''  and  some  of  the  beds  or  veins  of  porphyry  which  are  described  as  oc( 
*'  in  the  tunnel  through  Morwel  Down ;  the  line  of  their  diroction  woul 
'<  us  to  this  point,  and  the  inference  is  strong  that  it  is  a  part  of  one  of  tl 

Mb.  Taylob,  Geo,  Tnma,  o.s.  iv«  p. 

t  **  Running  from  nearly  opposite  Hoo  Meavy  to  Bickham,  is  a 
**  singular  porphyry,  with  no  defined  dip ;  bowlders  of  which  are  si 
*'  about  the  down  so  extensively,  as  to  have  acquired  for  it  the  name  of  * 
"  *  rough  Down  stone/  It  is  almost  white  on  fresh  fracture,  becoming 
"  by  the  weather,  and  is  full  of  small  cavities,  *  *  *.  It  is  thinly  dj 
**  nated  with  minute  crystals  of  limpid  quartz;  and  the  cavities  which 
''  to  be  cubical  when  regularly  formed,  contain  in  some  instances,  remaini 
'*  matter  vrith  which  they  were  originally  filled.  The  cement,  forming 
<<  tenths  of  the  stone  has  an  earthy  fracture ;  yields,  when  scraped,  a  | 
**  sparkling  vrith  a  micaceous  aspect ;  and  is  very  imperfectly  fusible  bef 
*'  blow-pipe.  It  is  perhaps  mica,  in  a  very  fine  granular  form ;  if  si 
'<  appellation  be  pennitted/' 

Mr.  Pridbaux,  TVoitf .  PkfwmMi  buiiiMtiom,  i.  p 
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In  the  foregoing  slight  sketch  of  the  rocks  asso- 
ciated with  the  metalliferous  deposits  of  this  district, 
I  have  purposely  abstained  from  all  allusion  to  those 
on  the  south  which  are  connected  with  the  Plymouth 
limestone^  and  as  much  as  possible  from  remarks  on 
the  arenaceous  rocks  of  Brentor. 

The  directions  of  the  lodes  are  generally  a  few 
degrees  S.  of  W.^  but  some  of  them  bear  rather 
N,  of  W.  For  the  most  part  they  dip  towards  the 
norths  though  a  few  have  an  opposite  inclination. 

Crosa^ourses  are  very  numerous,  and  their  heaves 
rather  considerable :  at  Wheal  Betsy  and  Redmoor, 
which  are  both  in  slate,  they  have  yielded  large 
quantities  of  galena,  mixed  with  carbonate  of  iron. 

In  granite,  tin  ore  is  the  chief  product  of  the 
lodes :  at  Kit  Hill  wolfram  is  plentifully  mixed  with 
it,  and  at  Birch  Torr  it  is  accompanied  by  large 
quantities  of  specular  iron.  In  some  parts  of  Wheal 
Friendship  and  in  Drake  Walls,  which  are  wholly 
in  slate,  tin  ore  has  occurred ;  but  in  the  former  it 
was  not  very  abundant,  and  was  attended  by  tung- 
state  of  lime. 

Copper  ores,  chiefly  in  the  state  of  pyrites,  have 
been  found  in  the  lodes  of  Wheal  Friendship,  Wheal 
'Franco,  Redmoor,  and  Wheal  Robert,  which  are  all 
in  slate:  and  also,  formerly,  in  the  same  rock  at 
Croumdale,  Wheal  Crebor,  and  other  mines  now 
abandoned.  Native  copper,  the  red  oxide,  green 
carbonate,  and  other  rarer  compounds  of  the  same 
metal,  with  vitreous  and  black  copper  ore,  have  been 
abundant  in   Gunnis  Lake,*   which  is  worked  in 

*  Fine  crystals  of  uranite  have  been  abandant  in  this  mine. 
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granite.  A  sort  of  metalliferous  bed,  co 
copper  pyrites,  with  carbonate  of  iron,  chlo 
quartz,  occurs  at  Virtuous  Lady*  ( PI.  xi,  fi 
bears  about  20^  S.  of  W.,  dips  N.  10-15°,  ai 
from  a  few  inches  to  20  or  30  feet  in  tl 
The  ores  are  distributed  in  the  most  irregu 
ner;  sometimes  large  masses  occur  in  the 
and  soon  split  into  strings ;  frequently  th( 
expand,  though  not  a  few  of  them  dwindle 
away.  Numerous  ramifications  of  quart: 
into  the  slate,  which  near  the  bed  conta 
large  and  well-defined  cubic  crystals  of  iror 
often  imbedded  in  carbonate  of  iron.  The  ^ 
on  the  south  open  to  the  surface,  and  thei 
sions  underground  are  about  100  fathoms 
80  wide,  the  greatest  depth  is  15  fathon 
cleavage  of  the  slate  in  which  it  occurs  dipi 

Galena,  mixed  with  vitreous  and  red  si 
and  with  native  silver,  has  been  found  in  th< 
Wheal  Brothers  and  Wheal  Saint  Vincent, 

About  a  mile  S.W.  of  CalHngtou  the 
manganese  has  been  much  sought  for,  but  \ 

*  For  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  specimens  it  surpasses  an 
district :  carbonate  of  iron  is  here  found  in  the  spathose  form,  a 
cubes  formed  on  iluor,  as  appeared  by  a  specimen  still  retaining  tl 
which  was  shewn  me  by  Captain  Martyn  ;  these  again  are  lined 
of  quartz,  and  studded  with  those  of  copper  and  iron  pyrites.  A 
able  form  of  the  carbonate  of  iron  is  peculiar  to  this  mine :  it  cc 
plates  the  ends  of  which  have  the  figures  of  pointed  arches,  an 
are  usually  covered  with  crystalline  groups  of  the  same  mineral 
like  ornamental  borders.  The  carbonate  of  iron  usually  present 
face  on  one  side,  whilst  the  other  is  smooth,  and  seems  as  if  moi 
other  substance  ;  both  sides  and  angles  are  spangled  with  cr; 
pyrites.  The  plates  are  from  2  to  8  inches  long,  and  they  interse 
in  the  most  irregular  and  capricious  manner. 

Small  crystals  of  an  undescribed  compound  of  titanium  are  als 
he  chlorite. 
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success :  the  rock  is  a  crystalline  mixture  of  horn- 
blende and  felspar.  At  Hogg's-tor^  in  the  parish  of 
Milton  Abbots  however,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
similar  rock,*  this  mineral  has  been  raised  in  very 
large  quantities :  the  ore  is  in  short,  irregular,  vein- 
like patches,  mostly  accompanied  on  either  side  by 
veins  of  felspar-clay.  Some  manganese  has  also 
been  found  on  the  south  of  Brentor,  but  it  is  under- 
stood to  have  occurred  in  irregular  and  unconnected 
masses. 

Iron  ores  are  procured  in  abundance  at  Shaugh, 
and  near  Walkhampton. 

Stream-tin  ore  is  still  found  in  small  quantities  on 
Dartmoor,  accompanied,  as  usual  in  the  western 
streams,  by  minute  grains  of  gold ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  anything  peculiar  in  its  mode  of 
deposition. 

Except  its  rugged  cairnsf  nothing  relieves  the 
dreary  monotony  of  Dartmoor :  X  the  roads  over  it 

*  '<  The  nnmerous  situationB  in  Deronaiid  Eastern  Cornwall,  where  bundles 
"  of  manganese  occur,  are,  with  ver]^  few  exceptions,  and  many  of  these  some- 
**  what  doubtfal,  in  granwacke,  near  greenstone  or  some  trappean  rock." 

Mr.  Db  la  Bbchb,  Researches  in  Theoretical  Geology,  p.  210,  note. 

t  A  logan-rock  at  Staple-tor  is  very  remarkable,  as  it  requires  the  application 
of  a  counterpoise  in  order  to  its  being  moved  by  ordinary  human  force.  See 
Mrs.  Bray's  Borders  of  the  Tamar  and  Tavy,  i.  p.  240. 

t  '*  In  the  year  1762,  on  the  28rd  day  of  February,  a  smart  shock  of  an 
**  earthquake  was  felt  at  many  places  on  the  moor,  and  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
«  bourhood — Manaton,  Moreton  Hampstead,  and  Widdecombe.  In  the  last- 
**  named  village  some  houses  were  injured,  and  one  of  the  pinnacles  of  the 
**  tower  of  the  church  was  thrown  down/'    Ibid,  p.  810. 

On  Friday  the  20th  of  October,  1837,  at  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a 
similar  shock  was  experienced  at  Camelford,  North  Hill,  and  Liskeard,  in 
Cornwall ;  and  at  Mary  Tavy,  Peter  Tavy,  Buckland  Monachorum,  and  North 
Bovey,  in  Devon.  In  all  cases  there  was  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  earth  ;  in 
some  spots  the  windows  of  the  houses  were  shaken,  and  in  others  the  earthen- 
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are  few,  and  the  mists  (locally  called  go 
frequent  and  dense,  that  tourists  usually 
themselves  with  its  outskirts,  and  seldom 
recesses :  where  its  peat-bogs  and  morass^ 
seem  to  be  principally  formed  on  elevated 
yield  abundance  of  excellent  fuel,  and  its 
marshes  afford  shelter  to  the  young  of  the  s 
wild-duck,  the  teal,  and  other  wild-fowl, 
ever,  gives  plentiful  summer  pasture  to  s 
young  cattle. 

But  the  most  varied  and  enchanting  com 
of  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  water,  adorn  the 
and  vales ;  and  neither  language  nor  even  t 
can  do  justice  to  their  exceeding  beauty. 


ware  and  glass  on  Uie  shelves  were  jingled  together.  At  Cai 
Tavy,  and  Peter  Tavy,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  sound  which  wa 
some  as  resembling  that  of  a  heavy  cart,  and  by  others  as  like 
stones.  The  labourers  underground  in  Wheal  Friendship^  Whei 
Birch  Ton\  were  alarmed  by  a  noise  which  they  imagined  to  h 
from  the  destruction  of  the  pumping  machinery,  or  the  falling  t 
mining  excavations,  and  left  their  work  in  dismay.  The  weathe 
was  unusually  clear  and  serene.  No  displacement  of  the  rock 
other  consequences  appear  to  have  attended.  See  the  Cornwall 
newspaper,  27th  October,  and  3r<i  November,  1837. 

A  shock  of  an  earthquake  is  said  to  have  been  felt  at  the  Sci 
the  21st  January,  1839,  and  an  account  of  it,  by  the  Rev.  Ga 
was  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  7th  February,  1839. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

As  the  object  of  this  Paper  is  to  describe  the 
metalliferous  deposits,  I  abstain  from  taking  more 
notice  of  the  rock-formations  of  the  country  than 
their  relations  to  the  veins  render  indispensable: 
and  I  do  so  the  more  readily,  as  the  admirable  pub- 
lications of  my  friend  Dr.  Boase  on  the  Geology  of 
Cornwall  generally/  as  well  as  the  excellent  Memoirs 
of  Professor  Sedgwick^  and  others  on  various  por- 
tions of  it,  the  outline  contained  in  Mr.  De  la  Beche's 
*^  Report,"^  and  the  observations  in  the  preceding 
pages,  have  rendered  further  details  less  necessary. 

THE    GRANITE. 

There  are  five  principal  masses  of  granite  of  large 
extent ;  viz.,  1st,  in  the  Saint  Just  and  Saint  Ives 
districts ;  2nd,  at  Gwennap,  Crowan,  &c. ;  3rd,  in 
the  Saint  Austell  district;  4th,  at  the  Bodmin 
moors ;  and  5th,  Dartmoor.  The  same  rock  also  oc- 
curs in  nine  smaller  tracts;  viz.,  1st,  Saint  Michael's 
Mount ;  2nd,  Tregoning  and  Godolphin  Hills ;  3rd, 
Cairn  Brea ;  4th,  Cairn  Marth ;  5th,  Cligger-point ; 

1  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  iv.  p.  166,  and  Primary  Geology:  London,  1894. 

2  Cambridge  Phil.  Trans,  i.  pp.  89-201. 
s  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset:  London, 
18S9.    This  publication  reached  me  (  Feb.  18S9),  whilst  my  observaiions  on  the 
Eastern  District  were  passing  through  the  press. 
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6th^  Belovely  Beacon  -/  7th,  Castle-an-Dinas  f  I 
Kit  Hill ;  and  9th^  Gunnis  Lake. 

At  great  depths  all  these  are  probably  united 
in  every  case,  except  that  of  Cligger-point,  tl 
dimensions  enlarge,  and  they  spread  out  beneath 
slates  as  they  descend :  they  have,  therefore,  b 
appropriately  likened  to  islands  of  granite  rising 
of  an  ocean  of  slate.'  The  peculiar  appearance! 
the  junctions  of  the  two  rocks  will  be  presei 
noticed ;  here  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  bed 
granite  sometimes  interlie,  and  veins  of  it  peneti 
the  slate  in  all  directions,  but  in  general  these  ar( 
small  size,  and  seldom  continue  far  from  the  cen 
granite. 

The  composition  of  the  granite  and  of  the  mast 
rocks  subordinate  to  it,  and  with  which  it  is  » 
ciated,  is  very  various;  but,  in  all,  the  princ 
ingredient  is  felspar,  generally  united  with  qua 
and  mica,  and  often  with  schorl.  Talc  and  chlo 
are  occasionally  substituted  for  these  last. 

The  ordinary  structure  is  an  irregularly  crystal! 
basis  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  mostly  with  s( 
schorl  also,  and  enclosing  large  and  distinct  (] 
phyritic)  crystals  of  felspar.  The  Cornish  grai 
is,  for  the  most  part,  coarse  grained,  but  in  i 
respect  it  differs  considerably  in  various  places ; 
example,  that  of  the  Saint  Just^  and  Saint  Ives^ 
tricts  has  a  much  coarser  texture  than  any  oti 
whilst  at  Tregoning  and  Godolphin  Hills^  it  is  usu 

1  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  Report^  p.  156.      ^  ibid,  p.  156.      9  Dr.  Boase,  Con 
Geo.  Trans,  iv.  p.  965.     •*  Ante,  p.  7.     ^  Ibid,  p.  16.     «  Ibid,  p.  48 
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much  finer.  In  the  other  tracts  the  granite  is  por- 
phyritic^  but  the  crystals. of  felspar  are  much  smaller 
than  in  the  western  districts. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lodes  at  Park- 
noweth,^  Wheal  Cunning,^  Balnoon?  the  Saint  Ives 
Consols,*  Oreat'Work,^  Dolcoath,^  Cook's-kitcken,^ 
Wheal  Butter,^  and  at  some  other  places,  the  portion 
of  felspar  in  the  basis  is  not  unfrequently  an  ash- 
green  colour,  sometimes  of  buff,  fawn,  or  pale  pink, 
and  now  and  then  of  a  deep  crimson,  passing  into 
brown ;  the  enclosed  crystals  have  also  some  of  these 
hues,  but  the  basis  and  the  crystals  are  seldom  of  the 
same  tint ;  and  the  bounding-planes  of  the  crystals 
are  not,  in  such  cases,  well  defined.  In  other  spots 
the  felspar,  both  of  the  basis  and  of  the  included 
crystals,  is  of  a  pearl-white  colour. 

Crystals  of  mica  and  of  schorl  are  sometimes  con* 
tained  within  those  of  felspar ;  and  where  a  large 
plane  surface  of  coarse  grained  granite  is  exposed, 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  some  uniformity 
of  position  in  the  arrangement  of  the  felspar  crystals, 
which  may  have  been  assumed  by  some  influence  of 
polarity  at  the  moment  of  solidification.  At  Wheal 
Union^  and  Saint  Ives  Consols,*  there  are  examples 
of  this  kind 

In  the  ordinary  varieties  of  granite  the  quartz 
and  mica,  though  crystalline  in  their  characters, 
seldom  assume  definite  forms:  the  former  is  in 
general   pellucid  or  pearl-white;    and  the  latter, 

1  Table vi.    STableiii.    s  iiA<e,p.94.    ^  Table xvi.    fi  Table xlUi    o  Table!. 
7  Table  li.    STablelTiii.    o  Table  xt. 
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^ 


white,  brown,  or  black.  Schorl  accompanies 
variety  of  our  granites,  and  may  be  detected  in 
in  numberless  places,  often  in  the  form  of  vein 
frequently  also  in  distinct  crystals  aggregati 
radiating  groups,  and  sometimes  in  large  irre 
lumps.  At  Wheal  Buller^  chlorite  appears  to  re 
the  mica,  and  at  Wheal  Spearnl^  East  Wlieal 
sel^  and  Stenna  Gwfjn,^  fluor  enters  into  the  co 
sition.  At  Sancreed,  Towednack,^  Breage,^  a 
the  Saint  Austell  district,'  talc,  in  a  great  me£ 
takes  the  place  of  mica.  This  variety  is  in  g€ 
much  more  decomposed  than  the  ordinary  grai 
it  is  quarried  as  china-stone,  and  prepared  as  c 
clay,  the  processes  for  which  I  have  alread 
scribed.**  Tin  ore  is  distributed  through  the  gr 
at  BaUeswiddefi,^"^  Raggy-rowal,"  Wheal  Vy 
Cligger-point,^^  the  Bumiy,^^  and  Carclaxe,^^ 
becomes  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  rock ; 
pinite  is  common  throughout  the  Saint  Just  dis 
The  common  coarse  grained  (porphyritic)  gi 
is  frequently  traversed  by  veins  of  a  similar 
stance,  but  much  finer  texture,  as  at  Wheal  Cunn 
Park-nowethy^  Saint  Levan,^'  and  Stythians ;^^ 

1  Table  Iviii.     ^  Table  x.     s  Table  Ixiv.     4  Id  the  Parish  of  Saint  Si 
6  Ante,  p.  17,    e  ibid,  p.  44.    7  ibid,  p.  110. 
B  Dr.  Turner's  Lecture  on  the  Chemistry  of  Geology,  London  and  Ed 
Phil.  Mag.  iii.  p.  21. 

This  fine  grained  granite  is  provincially  called  whei-sttmej  but  in  tl 
Just  district  it  is  designated  gollan. 

0  Ante,  p.  IIT.     lo  Ibid,  p.  15.     n  Ibid,  p.  53.     18  Ibid,  p.  94.     I3  Jb 
14  Ibid,  p.  119.    15  Table  iii.    16  Table  vi. 
17  Mr.  Carne,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  iii.  p.  216 :    MM,  Von  Oeyi 
and  Von  Dechen,  Phil.  Mag,  and  Annals,  v.  (1829)  p.  245 :  Dr.  Boase, ' 
on  Primary  Geology,  p.  21 :   and  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  Report,  p  171. 

18  Ante,  p.  69. 
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are  usually  small,  and  are  curved,  contorted,  and  in 
all  respects  irregular.  Unconnected  spheroidal  con- 
cretions of  the  same  structure,  and  of  fine  grained 
schorl-rock,  are  also  often  imbedded  in  it 

Veins  of  schorl,  associated  in  some  places  with 
felspar,  and  in  others  with  quartz,  and  often  con- 
taining tin  ore,  traverse  the  granite  of  every  mining 
district,  but  these  are,  in  general,  far  the  more  abun* 
dant  near  its  junction  with  the  slate.  In  such  places, 
indeed,  there  prevails  a  sort  of  transition  between 
the  two;  in  the  granite  the  proportion  of  mica 
becomes  less,  and  that  of  schorl  increases :  and  this 
schorlaceotts  rock  sometimes  consists  of  schorl  and 
quartz,  and  again  of  schorl  and  felspar,  and  often 
assumes  a  veined  structure.^  This  veining,  on  a 
large  scale,  passes  into  a  thick  lamellar  structure, 
which  now  and  then  becomes  schistose,  but  more 
frequently,  for  some  distance,  retains  the  lai^e 
bedded  appearance :  as  at  Carckae. 

Not  uncommonly,  however,  just  on  the  line  of 
junction,  the  granite  becomes  extremely  fine  grained, 
and  appears  to  contain  but  little  quartz :  the  slate, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  massive,  and  is  merely  distin- 
guishable from  the  granite  by  the  colour,  which  is  a 
dark  purple  or  dirty  green,  owing  generally  to  the 
presence  of  hornblende,  as  at  Mousehole ;  but  I 
believe  occasionally  of  actynolite,  as  at  Perth  Just ; 
or  of  chlorite,  as  at  Wheal  BuUer.^ 


1  Prof,  Sedgwick,  Camb.  Phil.  Trans,  u  p.  108,  &  Geo.  Tnuit.  mji.  iii.  p.  484 : 
and  Dr.  BoaBe,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  iv,  p.  242,  and  Treatise  on  Primary 
Geolocr,  p.  M8.  ^  Talile  Wiii. 
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The  slate,  near  its  junction  with  the  granite 
for  a  short  distance,  intersected  by  veins,  strii 
and  off-shoots  from  the  granite,  which  are  unusu 
small,  and  seldom  exceed  a  few  inches,  thougl 
some  instances  they  are  several  feet  wide;  t 
rarely  extend  many  fathoms  from  the  main  Im 
These  veins  are  generally  very  fine  grained ;  1 
when  large,  their  central  portions  are  often  coi 
and  porphyritic,  though  their  sides  are  still  of 
crystalline  texture*  Their  directions  are  altoget 
without  rule.  In  most  cases,  whether  large  or  sn 
they  enclose  sharply-defined  angular  masses  of  si 
and  the  cleavage-planes  of  these  portions  of  s 
almost  always  coincide  in  position  with  those  of 
general  mass.  On  the  other  hand,  long  and  slen 
masses  of  slate  in  like  manner  penetrate  into 
granite,  and  contain  masses  of  that  rock.  For  sc 
distance,  also,  on  each  side  of  the  junction,  there 
unconnected  patches  of  either  rock  surrounded 
the  main  body  of  the  other :  as  at  Mousehole,  C 
ger-point,^  Tincrqft^  &c. 

At  Cooks'kitchen^  Tincroft^  and  Cligger-poi 
beds  of  granite  extend  into  the  slate  in  a  ne< 
horizontal  direction,  and  for  a  great  many  fathoi 
but  the  position  of  the  latter  does  not  seem  to  h 
been  disturbed,  and  the  lodes  in  the  former  two  ct 
pass  through  these  alternating  beds  without  appc 
ing  to  affect  their  respective  levels  on  opposite  si< 
It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  the  same  que 
veins  which  at  one  time  cut  through  the  veini 

1  Ante,  p.  04.     <  Ibid^  p.  60,  and  Table  lii.     >  Ante^  p.  59,  and  Table 
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granite,  at  another,  themselves  intersected  by  simi- 
lar granitic  strings:  as  at  Mousehole^  and  Saint 
Michael's  Mount.  Again,  in  several  instances,  where 
beds  of  slate  interlie  the  granite,  veins  of  the  latter 
rock  run  into  the  slate  from  above  as  well  as  from 
beneath :  for  example,  at  CooHs-kitchen^  and  Cligger- 
point.' 

The  junctions  of  granite  and  slate  may  be  well 
seen  at  the  surface  in  many  places;  viz.,  on  our 
coasts,  at  Tremearne,^  St.  MichaeVs  Mount,^  Mouse- 
hole,*  Rosemodris,^  Sennen  Cove/  Forth  Just/ 
Polladan  Cove,"  Pendeen,^^  Polmear,^*  Wicca  Pool,*' 
and  Cligger-point;'  and  inland,  at  Trenance-bridge,*^ 
at  Carelane}^  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tamar.** 
They  may  also  be  examined  underground,  in  Little 
Bounds,^'  Wheal  Edward,^^  BotaUack,'"^  Promdence 
Minesr  Great  Worh^'  Wheal  Vor,"^  Wheal  Tran- 
naeh,^  Dolcoath^  CooVs-%itehen^  Tinerqft^  Cairn 
Brea  Mines,"^  Wheal  BuUer,''  Ting-TangJ^  Wheal 
Damsel,^  Wheal  Jewel f^  and  Tresavean?^ 

The  transitions  are  in  such  cases  seldom  different 
from  those  already  described:  and  the  alternating 

1  Dr.  Boase,  Treatise  on  Primary  Geology,  p.  55. 

9  Table  11.      9  Ante,  p.  04.      4  Ibid,  p.  47.      &  Ibid,  p.  29.      6  ibid,  p.  29. 

7  Dr.  Forbes,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  ii.  p.  25S.    8  ibid,  p.  254. 

0  Dr.  Jobn  Davy,  Ibid,  i.  p.  20.  lo  Dr.  Forbes,  Ibid,  ii.  p.  258. 

n  Mr.  Came,  Ibid,  p.  818. 

IS  Professor  Sedgwick,  Cambridge  Phil.  Trans,  i.  p.  122.       is  Ibid,  p.  12S. 

14  AiUe^  p.  128.     16  Ibid,  p.  123.     la  Ibid,  p.  133.     17  Table  i.     18  Table  v. 

10  Table  vii. 

so  Table  xxi.    The  granite  yeins  described  by  Dr.  Berger,  Geo.  Trans,  o.s. 

i.  p.  46,  cannot  hare  been  those  here  described. 

SI  Table  xliii.     »  Table  xlv.     S8  Table  xlvi.     m  Table  1.     ss  Table  lii. 

96  Table  liii.     97  Table  Iviii.     98  Table  Iz.     so  Table  Ixiv. 

80  Table  Ixr.      »  Table  Ux. 
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masses  at  CooUs-kitchen,^  Doleoath^  Tineroft^  W> 
Buller*  and  Cligger-point,  are  in  general  of 
ordinary  texture ;  the  large  bed,  under  someii 
similar  circumstances  at  Wheal  Vor^  is,  howe 
quartzose,  and  one  of  those  at  CooVe-kitchefi 
rather  fine  grained. 

The  veins  of  granite  in  the  slate,  which  oi 
underground  in  BotaUack^  Wheal  Edward,^  i 
tndence  Mines^  Wheal  Buller,*  €ooke4dtc} 
Dolcoath^  Tincroft;'  Wheal  Vor,"^  and  Wheal  T 
nach^  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  neighbour!] 
of  the  lodes,  by  which  they  are  usually  cut  off, 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  which  they  do  not  coi 
pond.  At  Wheal  Vor^  the  bed  of  granite  wl 
traverses  the  slate,  and  the  veins  striking  froi 
towards  the  main  body  of  the  granite,  appear  ( 
on  one  side  of  the  Ude^  and  these  small  str 
exhibit  the  phenomena  of  heax>es  and  throws. 
Providence  Mines^  although  there  are  veins 
granite  on  both  sides  of  the  lode,  their  sizes 
positions  would  in  no  respect  correspond,  if  1 
could  be  brought  in  contact.  In  the  same  mine, 
also  in  Cooh' s-httchen}  the  joints  traverse  both  s 
rocks  and  granite  veins,  and  cut  off,  and  appare 
terminate  some  of  the  latter.  In  Wheal  Edwi 
the  veins  appear  only  on  one  side  of  the  lode, 
in  Botallach^  a  granite  vein  accompanies  the 
for  some  distance  into  the  slate.  At  Tincrofi 
three  granite  veins  intersected  by  a  cross-course, 

1  Table U.    2  Table  I.    3  Table  Hi.    4  Table  iTiii.    6  Table  xW.    «  Tal 
7  Table  v.    8  Table  xxi,    »  Ttable  xlvi. 
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of  them,  and  a  thin  body  of  slate  between  them,  are 
heaved;  whilst  the  third  vein,  which  is  simply  inter- 
sected,  does  not  appear  at  the  surface,  but  is  first 
seen  at  25  fathoms  deep. 

At  Providence  Mines^  the  granite  veins  seem  to 
correspond  with  the  cleavage  of  the  slate,  but  such 
a  coincidence  is  unusual. 

The  granite  veins  are  usually  larger,  and  extend 
further  from  the  parent  rock  into  the  hornblende 
rocks,  and  into  the  purple  slates,  than  they  do  in  any 
other  varieties  of  the  slate  formation ;  and  they  are 
mostly  smallest  in  the  schistose  rocks.  But  no 
general  rule  seems  applicable  to  the  bearings,  dips, 
and  compositions  of  the  granite  veins,  than  which 
nothing  can  be,  in  all  respects,  more  irregular. 

THE  SLATE  FORMATION, 

Rests  on  the  granite  at  an  angle  which  on  the  whole 
varies  but  little  from  45^,  there  are,  however,  some 
exceptions.  Thus,  at  Great-work^  the  angle  is 
70-80^,  and  the  inclination  is  even  reversed  for  a 
short  distance,  so  that  the  granite  rests  on  the  slate : 
the  interlying  beds  of  granite  and  slate  which  occur 
9LtDolcoath;  Cook'S'kitchen,"^  Tincrqft,'  Wheal  BuUer,^ 
and  Cligger-point,^  and  the  veins  of  granite  which 
traverse  the  slate  in  these,  and  in  many  other  cases, 
have  been  already  described/ 

1  Table  xxU    »  ^ii<tf,p.M,&TabIexliii.    »  Table  1.    4  Table  li.    »  Table  lu. 
0  Table  Ivlii.      7  Ante,  p.  96.      8  Ibid,  p.  14. 
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I  have  previously  mentioned  the  associ; 
schorl  with  felspar,  and  with  quartz:  thes 
graduate  into  varieties  of  felspar  rocks,  wl 
sometimes,  indeed,  almost  wholly  felspar, 
them  more  commonly  that  mineral  is  mix 
hornblende,  or,  occasionally,  with  chlorite,  a 
and  then  it  alternates  with  a  mixture  of  scl 
quartz. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  describe  the  min 
cal  composition  of  these  rocks  with  accu 
the  proportions  of  their  various  constitU€ 
perpetually  varying,  even  whilst  their  other 
relations  remain  the  same :  indeed,  there  is 
trict  of  any  considerable  extent  where  the  e 
do  not  vary  in  character,  as  well  as  in  pro 
Thus,  the  greenstones  by  shades  pass  into  ac 
and  axinite  rocks :  with  these  chlorite  is  ve 
monly  mixed,  and  near  the  granite  mica  and 
also  often  associated ;  whilst  schorl,  or  some 
mineral,  appears  in  a  very  irregular  manner 
the  whole  a  most  complicated  character, 
however,  be  stated,  that  felspar,  schorl,  horr 
chlorite,  and  mica,  are  the  prevailing  comp 
and  their  mixtures  are  sometimes  compact^ 
others  schistose. 

The  schorl-rocks  of  the  slate  series  are  m* 
valent  in  the  districts  where  tin  ores  abound 
Wheal  Vor^  Poldory^  and  near  Saint  Blaze] 

In  general  the  alternating  bands  of  quai 
felspar,  and  of  schorl  and   quartz,  are  p( 

1  Table  xlv.  2  Table  Ixi.  3  Ante^  p.  130,  not 
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distinct,  but  in  thickness  they  vary  extensively,  being 
sometimes  very  broad,  and  at  others  as  thin  as  a  sheet 
of  paper.  This  lamination  is  capriciously  curved, 
and  exhibits  most  extraordinary  contortions,  which 
are  again,  not  uncommonly,  cut  through  and  heaved 
or  displaced  by  other  eccentric,  but  similar,  layers. 

The  structure  of  the  slate  near  the  granite  is  in 
general  compact,  but  in  this  respect,  as  also  in  the 
composition,  it  varies  in  different  districts.  Thus, 
in  the  Saint  Just,^  Saint  Ives,*  and  Tavistock* 
districts,  the  felspar  is  mixed  with  hornblende,  and 
a  regular  and  undoubted  greenstone  prevails,  and 
actynolite,  axinite,  and  garnet,  are  not  uncommon. 
These  minerals  are  frequently  found  in  distinct  veins, 
but  they  are  more  generally  mixed  with  felspar ;  but 
even  then  the  character  of  a  vein  very  often  occurs, 
producing  the  short  irregular  strings  of  actynolite, 
axinite,  and  garnet  rock,  as  may  happen,  which  are 
so  common  in  the  greenstones  at  the  Narrow-point,^ 
Wheal  Cock  Cairn,^  Lariggan-rocks,^  and  the  Greebe- 
Tock  near  Marazion.^ 

These  assume  various  tints  of  green,  purple,  violet, 
and  brown,  depending  on  the  nature  and  proportion 
of  the  mineral  mixed  with  the  felspar:'  and  the  veins 
often  contain  vughs  lined  with  crystals. 

These  hornblende  rocks  sometimes  occur  at  a 
distance  from  the  granite :  as,  for  example,  in  East 

1  Antey  p.  7.        «  Ibid,  p.  18.        «  Ibid  p,  1S6.        *  Ibid,  p.  28. 
0  <<  Some  of  the  compact  kinds  of  this  genus  are  very  beautiful,  having  a 
^  light  violet-coloured  basis,  which  is  variegated  with  stripes,  and  marbled 
"  markings  of  the  dark  blue  species/' 

Dr.  Boasb,  IVeaHse  on  Primary  Geohgy,  p.  44. 
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Ulieal  Crqfiy^  North  Roskear^   Trevashusf 
various  parts  of  the  Saint  Austell^  and  Ta\ 
districts. 

Near  Mousehole/'  and  at  Breage/  Crowa 
Camborne/  occurs  a  brownish  purple  rock 
variegated,  apparently  composed  of  felspa 
hornblende,  chlorite,  and  perhaps  other  an; 
minerals,  as  well  as  a  little  mica  arranged  in 
defined  planes,  which  have  only  a  very  o 
imperfect,  and  partial  cleavage,^  so  that,  as  a 
this  rock  may  be  considered  compact/^ 

Where  chlorite  is  mixed  with  felspar,  form 
slate  rocks  near  their  junction  with  the  gran 
structure  is  generally  thick  and  lamellar; 
such  cases  the  felspar  is  frequently  decompoi 

1  Antt^  p.  61.  "  In  driving  an  adit  towards  a  mioe,  the  Old  Pool 
"  it  has  often  been  told  me,  that  it  (the  rock)  was  so  remarkably  con 
"  place  as  immediately  to  turn  the  point  or  edge  of  every  tool,  so 
'*  found  impossible  to  drive  the  hole  deep  enough  to  employ  the  bh 
"  povrder :  the  miner  was  compelled  little  by  little  to  pick  through 
"  it,  in  doing  which  the  seat-board  was  not  once  moved  forward  durir 
**  of  12  months."    Mr.  Wm.  Phillips,  Qm,  Trans,  o.s.  ii.  p.  133. 

2  Ante^  p,  36.      3  Ibid,  p.  125.     *  Ibid,  p.  136,      «  Ibid,  p.  27      «  ! 
7  Ibid,  p.  36.        8  Ibid,  p.  62, 

0  "  The  rock,  in  question,  exhibits  various  shades  of  dark  blue  { 
**  sometimes  of  an  uniform  colour,  but  occasionally  with  dark  spot< 
*'  on  a  light  blue  basis ; — it  varies  from  hard  to  very  hard,  and  brei 
*^  not  easily,  into  thick  plates  full  of  joints ;  its  surface  is  often  sps 
"a  micaceous  looking  mineral,  the  parallel  arrangement  of  whicl 
*'  the  ma«s  a  laminated  structure," 

Dr.  Boasb,  CoTHwaU  Geo,  Trans,  ii 

10  "  Inferior  Slate.  At  and  near  its  immediate  contact  with 
"  appears  as  a  somewhat  indistinct  and  ill-cbaracterized  gneiss,  in  s 
"  which  the  felspar  so  far  predominates  that  they  have  been  termed  < 
«  ♦  »  ♦  The  brownish  purple  colour  by  which  it  is  almost  ever 
^^  tinguishable,  its  very  limited  extent,  and  its  gradual  passage  into  1 
"  killas,  have  been  sufficiently  noticed  by  most  recent  observers," 
Rbv.  J.  J.  CoNYBEARE,  Annols  qf  Philosophif^  vi.  (1823)  { 
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at  Wheal  BuUer,'  Wheal  Unity  Wood,""   and  Fowey 
Consols.^ 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  schistose  rock  may 
be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  granite :  as  at  Cligger- 
point/  Wheal  Coates,'  and  Kit  Hill.''  In  these 
cases  it  is  micaceous,  and,  in  the  first,  consists  of 
felspar  and  white  mica,  with  some  traces  of  lami- 
nated schorl  and  quartz ;  and,  in  the  other  two,  of  a 
micaceous  felspar  rock,  which  abounds  in  iron  and 
turns  red  on  decomposition,  and  contains  patches 
which  have  plenty  of  schorl. 

Whatever  rocks  may  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  granite,  whether  greenstones,  purple  felspar- 
slates  (comuUanite^  and  proteoUt^),  schorl  rocks, 
micaceous,  chloritic,  or  clay-slates,  still,  at  a  greater 
distance  from  it,  a  schistose  clay-slate  generally  suc- 
ceeds. This  has  a  di£Perent  aspect  in  those  districts 
where  the  lodes  contain  tin  ores,  from  that  which  it 
takes  in  others  where  they  are  most  productive  of 
copper  ore.  In  the  foiTner  it  is  usually  a  bluish- 
green  with  occasional  thin  white  layers, — yet,  some- 
times it  is  brick-red;  and,  though  schistose,  the 
structure  is  foliated  and  apparently  micaceous  with 
a  greasy  appearance,  whilst  its  cleavage  is  often 
very  uneven :  as  at  Wheal  Vor^  Polberrow,^^  Wheal 
Kitty^'^Polgooth,^^DraJceWaMs,^^&c.    Where  copper 

1  TaUe  Wiii.    «  Table  IzTi.    »  Table  Ixxxix,    «  AnU^  p.  96.    5  IMd,  p.  100. 

0  Ibid,  p.  134. 

7  Dr.  Boasey  Cornwall  Geo.  Tiaiis,  iv,  p.  300.       8  ibid,  p.  3M. 

9  Jnft,  p.  51.         10  Ibid,  p.  101.        U  Ibid,  p.  101.        1»  Ibid,  p.  189. 

13  Ibid,  p.  135. 
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ores  are  found  in  the  schistose  slates,  they  are,  on 
contrary,  generally  rather  soft,  of  an  homogene< 
texture,  silky  lustre,  and  rather  thickly  lame 
structure.  The  prevailing  hues  vary  from  a 
blue  to  pale  fawn-colour,  or  yellowish-white :  ai 
Wheal  Darlington,^  Binner  Downs^  United*  i 
Consolidated^  Mines,  Wheal  Leisure  and  Gi 
Saint  George^  Pembroke^  East  Crennis?  Fo\ 
Consols,^  Wheal  Franco,""  Wheal  Friendship,'"^ 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  colours  are  red,  bro 
or  very  dark  blue :  as  at  Ting  Tang,''  in  sev( 
parts  of  Saint  Agnes,^*  Pet^oke,^  and  Wi 
J  ,  Friendship.'^   Sometimes,  but  not  often,  the  cleav 

h  is  curved  and  contorted,  and  though  a  thin-bed 

**!  purple  slate  occurs  near  Tavistock,^*  it  is  sek 

very  schistose  in  the  metalliferous  districts.'^ 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  slate  series,  qui 
prevails  in  beds,  veins,  in  irregular  and  unconnec 
masses,  and  also  diffused  through  the  rocks :  man; 
these  contain  the  ores  both  of  tin  and  copper,  of 
f    f  former  at  PoJberrow'^  and  Ihahe  Walls'^  and  of 

latter  at  Binner  Doums^  Wheal  Fortune  in  Brei 
Wheal  Music,'^    Wheal  Leisure,'^  Pembroke,^ 


^  hv 


Jt 


1  Table  xxiy,        s  Table  xxxiz«        >  Table  Ixi.         ^  Tables  Ixii.  and 

0  Ante,  p.  102.        «  Ibid,  p.  185.        7  Ibid,  p.  125.        8  Ibid,  p.  U 

0  Ibid,  p.  185.    10  Ibid,  p.  135.    n  Table  Ix.    is  iliile,p.l01.    isibid,p 

14  **  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  convey  by  words  the  precise  cha 
«  of  the  slate  which  the  miner  prefers  for  copper,  though  it  is  one  which  tl 
"  readily  seises  after  a  little  practice.  That  which  he  prefers  for  tin 
**  different  aspect,  being  generally  more  doll  in  appearance,  darker  cole 
**  harder,  and  more  resembling  altered  slate,  which,  in  fact,  it  frequently  i 
''  to  be.'^       Ma.  De  la  Bbchb,  Report,  p.  986. 

15  AnU,  p.  101 .  10  Ibid,  p.  185.  17  Ibid,  p.  98. 
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These  small  metalliferous  strings  are^  as  already 
stated^  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  of  tin  ore  in 
granite  at  BaUeswidden^  Carclaze^  and  the  Bunny .^ 

At  Herland^  large  quantities  of  round  masses  of 
granite  of  various  sizes  are  completely  enclosed  and 
imbedded  in  the  slate>  and  neither  fissures,  veins,  nor 
indeed  any  channels  of  communication  subsist  be- 
tween them  and  the  lodes  or  rocks.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  it  occurs  not  less  than  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  nearest  indication  of  granite  at  the 
surface. 

Somewhat  similar  unconnected  globular  masses  of 
granite  occur  at  49  fathoms  deep  in  Wheal  BuUer.^ 

Spheroidal  masses  of  slate  and  of  quartz  occur 
in  like  manner  in  the  slate  at  Relistianf  and  a 
somewhat  similar  concretionary  structure  prevails 
near  the  lodes  in  Ikfffield''  and  TrevasJms^  but,  in  the 
former  of  these,  some  of  the  nodules  are  of  ehan, 
of  which  a  course  runs  within  a  short  distance.  The 
granite  vein  in  Tincrqfl^  which  does  not  appear  at 
the  sur&ce,  may  perhaps  be  classed  with  these 
concretions. 

In  1829  I  had  detected  the  remains  of  various 
corallines,  &c.,  in  the  thin-bedded  calcareous  slates 
of  Lower  Saint  Columb  Forth,  and  I  have  subse- 
quently also  found  encrinal  stems ;  these,  and  other 
organic  remains  at  Newquay ^^  which  had  escaped  my 

I  AnU,  p.  16.    9  Ibid,  p.  180.    s  ibid,  p.  121.    «  Ibid,p.  86,&TBbleuziv. 
s  Table  Iftii.     o  Table  xxxri.    7TablexxxTU.    &  Table  zxzir. 

9  1^)16  111. 

10  AmoDg  others  I  hare  been  shewn  what  I  beliere  to  be  remains  of  iwrHiMa. 
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notice,  have  been  more  recently  discovered  by  ] 
De  la  Beche/  At  Forth  Island^  and  at  Trevel] 
Common,  there  are  some  considerable  beds  of  Hi 
stone  which  have  been  worked  for  economic  p 
poses/  but  as  little  care  was  paid  to  its  burning 
was  sometimes  fused,  and  its  use  was  abandoned. 

The  occurrence  of  organic  remains  in  the  sla 
of  the  Saint  Austell  district  has  been  already  m 
tioned.* 

The  thick-flaggy  beds  of  sandstone  which  oc 
at  Black  Down  and  Heathfield,  near  Tavistoi 
probably  belong  to  a  different  series  of  rocks, 
the  same  neighbourhood,  Mr.  De  la  Heche  suppo 
that  the  culm-measures  thin  out  towards  the  sou 

The  planes  of  slaty  cleavage  almost  universe 
dip  from  the  granite,  and  the  various  layers  of  si 
thus  irregularly  mantle  round  the  flanks  of 
granite  hills.  The  dip  of  their  lamination  is  seld 
so  rapid  as  that  of  the  line  of  junction  with 
granitic  mass  beneath,  as  it  is  seldom  more  than  3 
and  is  mostly  less  than  20^,  whilst  that  of  the  gran 
usually  exceeds  40 ''.^  This  dip  seldom,  however,  c 
tinues  the  same  for  considerable  distances,  and 
even  reversed  within  small  tracts ;  owing,  perha 

1  Report,  p.  86.  s  Corawall  Geo.  Trans,  iv.  p.  261. 

3  Ante,  p.  125.  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  a  great  resemblance  beti 
the  organic  remains  at  Lower  Saint  Columb  Forth,  Newqaay,  Acc^ofl 
north  coast,  and  those  of  Apple  Tree  and  Crennis  beaches,  Par,  Polkerris, 
OB  the  south. 

4  Ante,  p.  187.  s  Report,  p.  109. 

0  Were  the  laaunaeof  the  slates  laid  horizontally,  though  they  would  the 
cover  a  larger  space  than  at  present,  they  would  not  fill  the  area  now  occu 
by  the  granite.  No  troughs  in  any  of  our  granitic  ranges  contain  unconnc 
\  of  elate  within  then. 
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to  the  irregular  thickness  of  the  laminae  in  different 
places^  as  there  is  little  or  no  appearance  that  they 
have  undergone  mechanical  displacement.' 

The  alterations  in  the  characters  of  the  slate  rocks 
appear  to  take  place  at  right  angles  to  the  strike  of 
their  cleavage ;  and  hence  the  succession  of  their 
laminae  must  indicate,  if  anything  can  do  80>  the 
successive  periods  of  their  deposit 

The  slate-rocks  of  every  kind^  are  traversed  hy 
joints  or  planes  of  structure/  which  intersect  them, 
the  adjoining  granite,  and  all  other  rocks  and  veins, 
equally  without  interruption,  and  divide  all  into 
angular  masses.  The  general  configuration  which 
results  is  a  sort  of  rhomhoidal  form,  but  a  third 
series  of  planes  often  intersects  these  diagonally, 
and  converts  them  into  triangular  blocks.  In  ano- 
ther part  of  this  Paper  I  intend  to  recapitulate  the 
directions  and  other  characters  of  the  joints ;  for 
the  present  it  may  therefore  suffice  to  say,  that 
though  they  have  often  considerable  regularity  of 
bearing,  they  are  frequently  curved. 

1  The  fossiliferons  rocks  at  Apple  Tree  and  CrenniB  beaches,  and  at  Par,  are 
within  two  miles  of  the  granite ;  they  preserve  a  perfectly  regular  bearing  for 
several  miles,  and  are  nowise  deflected  or  forced  out  of  their  line  of  strike  by 
the  granite :  on  the  contrary,  the  beds  rather  appear  to  curve  slightly  towards  it. 

a  The  term  KilUts  is  locally  applied  to  every  member  of  the  slate  series ;  and, 
in  fact,  to  every  rock  which  our  miners  cannot  identify  as  either  granite  or  elvam. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  this  name  is  applied  to  rocks  of  very  different 
characters :  as,  for  example,  to  the  hornblende  slates  and  greenstones  of  Saint 
Just  and  Saint  Ives,  as  well  as  to  the  clay  slates  of  Gwennap,  Saint  Agnes, 
and  Saint  Austell.  The  Saint  Just  and  Saint  Ives  kiUas  would  generally  be 
known  in  the  other  districts  by  the  designation  of  iron  or  ire-stone. 

s  Provincially  called  queres, 
VOL.  V.  A  A 
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THB   ELVANS. 

As  much  confusion  has  resulted  from  the  uncertain 
and  contradictory  employment  of  this  term,  it  seems 
desirable  to  point  out  its  application  in  this  Paper. 

By  Ehnm  I  intend  a  rock  possessing  the  same 
constituents  as  granite ;  which,  as  in  that  rock,  vary 
in  their  number  and  proportions,  of  which  the  struc- 
ture is  always  porphjnritic.  It  is  always  a  subordi- 
nate rock,  passing  indifferently  through  all  others  in 
the  metalliferous  districts,  and  may  be  denominated 
a  vein  or  dyke  according  to  its  size,  which  is  ex- 
tremely variable 

Some  ehana,  as  at  United  Mines^  and  Pdgootk^ 
are  but  a  few  feet,  but  in  general  they  are  several 
fathoms  wide :  and  in  this  respect  the  same  ehan  is 
subject  to  very  great  changes  throughout  its  course ; 
as  at  Wheal  BuUet*  and  Wheal  Budmeh.^ 

Their  directions  are  in  general  between  E.  and  W., 
and  N.B  and  S.W.,  the  average  is  perhaps  about  20^ 
S,  of  W.  There  are  however  a  few  which  have  a 
very  different  bearing;  as  at  Pra-sand,^  Parhola^ 
Ligger-bay/  Cardrew  Dawns^  United  Mines}  and 
Clizey-hill,^  all  of  which  strike  several  degrees  to 
the  northward  of  west. 

Their  dips  are  generally  less  than  those  of  the 
Icdesy  and  may  average  from  40  to  60^ ;  and  many 
more  of  them  incline  towards  the  north,  than  to  the 
south. 

1  Table  Lxi.   «  Table  Ixxx?.    »  Table  Wiii.    *  Table  Ixxxui.    «  A%H^^,  61. 
0  Ibid,  p.  S8.       7  Ibid,  p.  105.       8  Table  Ixrui.       »  ime,  p.  196. 
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Both  in  direction  and  dip  they  suffer  many  flex- 
ures; as  at  Forth  Just/  Mousehole/  Penzance 
Battery-rocks,'  Swan-pool/  Pulla,*  Roskear^  Cairn 
Brea^  Ting  Tang^  White  Works/  Creeg-quarry/^ 
Kerley-barrow,"  Saint  Agnes,^*  Penhale,**  Water^ 
gate-bay}^  Clizey-hill/*  Grenofen,"  and  Morweli 
Down/^  in  all  of  which  localities,  and  in  many  more, 
they  appear  at  the  surfoce :  in  the  first  four  on  their 
lines  of  bearing,  and  in  all  the  others  on  the  direction 
of  the  dip  also. 

The  elvan^ourses  traverse  granite  and  slate  alike 
without  interruption;  and  their  character  varies 
with  that  of  the  rocks  through  which  they  pass. 
When  in  slate  they  generally  consist  of  a  compact 
basis  of  felspar  and  quartz,  often  containing  schorl, 
and  sometimes  a  little  felspar,  and  enclosing  porphy- 
ritic  crystals  of  the  latter,  which  have  frequently  a 
buff,  pink,  or  dove,  and  now  and  then  a  deep  crimson 
colour:  double-pointed  crystals  of  translucent  quartz, 
having  a  kind  of  vitreous  lustre,  are  also  very  com- 
mon. In  granite  they  are  generally  of  the  same 
materials    but  different  in   proportions,  and  also 


1  Dr.  Boase,  Primary  Geology,  pp.  17S-178.       »  Ibid,  p.  179. 
8  Ibid,  p.  61 :    ante,  p.  SO. 
4  AnU^  p.  91 :  Dr.  Boue,  Corawall  Geo.  Trans,  iv.  p.  915 :  &  Mr.  Thomu, 
Mining  Review,  No.  tiU.  (June,  1886),  p.  276. 

6  Mr.  Thomas,  Ibid,  p.  276. 

6  Professor  Sedgwick,  Cambridge  Phil.  Trans,  i.  p.  199 :  mtt,  p.  62. 

7  AnUy  p.  68,      8  Table  Ix.  &  anU,  p.  85*.     9  AnU,  p.  84.       lo  ibid,  p.  82. 

11  Ibid,  p.  82. 
i8Rev.  J.  J.Conybeaie,Geo.Tran8.i¥.p.401:  tmUy  p.  108.       »  iliile,p.  105. 
H  My  own  notes,  quoted  by  Dr.  Boase,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  i?,  p.  261. 
Mr.  De  la  Beche,  Report,  p.  179. 

16  Ante,  p.  126.      i«  Ibid,  p.  137.      17  Ibid,  p.  187. 
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differently  aggregated :  here  felspar  and  mica  seem 
to  be  the  prevailing  minerals^  which  are  often  mixed 
with  some  schorl ;  whilst  the  double-pointed  crysfads 
of  quartz  and  porphyritic  crystals  of  felspar  still 
abound,  and  the  rock  is  finer  grained. 

Their  general  aspect  is  however  very  dissimilar ; 
as  when  they  are  in  granite  they  resemble  that  rock 
much  more  closely  than  they  do  when  they  are  in 
slate.  This  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
elvan  is  not  easily  described,  but  nevertheless  it  may 
readily  be  detected  by  the  eye.  It  may  be  wdl  seen 
in  an  elvan,  one  of  those  also  seen  in  Dolcoath^  in 
granite  near  Camborne  workhouse :  in  another  which 
occurs  at  68  fathoms  deep  io  the  granite  of  CooHfs- 
kitchen^  (g):  in  those  which  are  so  largely  quarried 
in  the  granite  on  the  south  of  Wheal  BuUer,^  and 
which  may  be  advantageously  compared  with  those 
in  the  slate  at  Wheal  Beauehamif  (a):  and,  again, 
at  The  Ehans  (an  abandoned  mine),  near  Penstru- 
thai:  the  last  are  continuations  in  the  granite  of  the 
ehan-caurses  at  PuUa/  and  Tresamble,  and  which 
may  be  traced  still  further  eastward  in  Camon-valley. 
In  all  these  their  character,  in  granite,  differs  most 
remarkably  from  that  which  the  same  courses  exhibit 
in  slate. 

Again,  there  is  also  a  very  considerable  difference 
in  the  same  elvans  when  they  pass  through  the 
various  members  of  the  slate  series ;  for  example, 
that  in  the  greenstone,  actynolite  and  axinite  rocks 

1  Table  I.  &  anie,  p.  6S.      8  Table  li.  &  ante,  p.  63.      8  Table  l?iU.  &  anU^  p.  81 . 
«  Mr.  Thomas,  Mining  Review,  No.  viii.  (Jane,  18S6},  p.  876. 
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between  Penzance  Pier^  and  the  Wherry  Mine^  is 
widely  different  from  any  which  occur  in  the  schist- 
ose (clay)  slates  of  Wheal  Darlington,^  the  Marazion 
Mines,^  Gwallon,^  and  Great  Wheal  Fortune.''  The 
Wherry  Mine  ehar^  cannot,  indeed,  be  traced  with 
certainty  far  eastward,  but  no  doubt  is  entertained 
that  it  is  one  of  those  in  the  mines  already  mentioned. 

A  difference  in  the  aggregation  of  the  various 
minerals  is  not  unfrequent  in  different  places,  and 
the  elvan,  though  equally  crystalline,  is  sometimes 
finer  grained  on  the  outside,  whilst  in  the  centre  it 
is  coarser  and  more  decidedly  porphyritic  in  charac- 
ter :  but  this  difference  is,  in  general,  more  marked 
in  those  which  traverse  the  crystalline  slates,  than  in 
others  which  intersect  the  schistose  and  more  homo- 
geneous members  of  the  same  series.  The  distinc- 
tion here  pointed  out  will  become  very  evident  on  a 
comparison  of  the  ehan  at  Pra-sand^  with  those  at 
the  mines  near  Marazion,  or  with  the  Wheal  Vor 
elvanSy  all  which  are  in  the  same  neighbourhood ; 
or  of  those  which  occur  in  the  greenstone  at  East 
Wheal  Crqfty^  with  the  elmne  of  Skues,'"  or  Wheal 
Beauehatwp}^  which  are  in  lamellar  (clay)  slates,  and 
not  &r  apart. 

A  spheroidal  structure  is  common  among  the 
ehans,  and  large  portions,  which  have  no  other  dis- 
tinguishable difference,  often  take  this  form  and  are 
separated  from  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  same 

1  AnU^  p.  28       3  Ibid,  p.  31 .       8  ibid^  p.  31,  &  Table  xxiv.      «  Table  xxy. 

A  TablexxTi.     o  Tkblexxix.     7  Ante,i^.6\.     8  Ibid,  p.  52,  &  Table  xl  v. 
0  AnUy  p.  61,  &  Table  Ui.       lo  Ante,  p.  87.       H  Ibid,  p.  81,  &  Table  Wiii. 
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rock  by  concentric  bands  of  a  ferruginous  mineral^ 
often  decomposed  into  a  sort  of  clay,  as  at  Pulla/ 
whence  some  fine  specimens  have  been  obtained,  and 
at  the  termimu  of  the  Hayle-railway  at  Redruth.' 
In  these  globular  concretions,  however,  there  is 
frequently  a  difference  in  composition,  resulting 
from  the  presence  of  schorl,  the  mineral  which  also 
prevails  in  the  similar  aggregations  which  occur  in 
the  granite,  and  give  it  a  slight  resemblance  to  the 
orbicular  granite  of  Corsica.' 

Innumerable  joints  traverse  the  ehans  in  all  direc- 
tions, dividing  them  into  small  irregularly  shaped 
blocks.  In  some  of  the  harder  and  more  quartzose 
varieties  these  joints  are  often  coated  with  a  ferru- 
ginous crust ;  and  in  the  softer  ones,  having  yielded 
to  decomposition,  they  are  filled  with  felspar  day, 
and  at  Wheal  BuUer^  they  also  contain  thin  plates 
of  native  copper. 

Plumbago  (carburet  of  iron)  has  been  found  in 
small  isolated  masses  in  the  ehans  at  Wheal  Wel- 
lington^ and  Restronguet  ;^  and  copper  pyrites,  under 
similar  circumstances,  at  Wheal  BuUer^ 

Beside  their  ordinary  components  which  have 
been  described,  some  elvan^ourees  have  been  largely 
worked  in  different  places  for  the  metallic  minerals 
which  they  contain,  and  which  may,  perhaps  not  im- 
properly, be  termed  accidental  constituents.  Thus 
at  the  Wherrff  Mine,'  Parhola,^  ReUstian^  Wheal 

1  Mr.  Thomas,  Mining  Review,  No.  viii.  (June,  1886),  p.  275. 

2  Antey  p.  80.     «  Dr,  Boase,  Prim.  Geol.  p.  114.     *  Table  Wiii.  &  onto,  p.  81. 

«  Ante,  p.  61.       6  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  in  Mr.  De  la  Heche's  Report,  p.  182. 

7  AntCy  p.  31 .        8  Ibid,  p.  38.        0  Ibid,  p.  38,  &  Table  xxxvi. 
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Vor,'  The  Ehans,  Wheal  Unity  Wood,^  White- 
works/  Biisoe-hridge  MinCj  Wheal  Coates^  Pofber- 
raw^  and  Pclgooth^  (and  perhaps  also  at  Wheal 
Budnick^)  the  body  of  the  ehan  has  been  removed 
for  the  tin  ore  with  which  it  abounds.^ 

The  mode  in  which  metallic  minerals  are  thus 
disposed  in  the  elvan-courses  is  not  always  the  same : 
at  the  Wherry  Min^^  the  tin  ore  seems  to  be  in 
beds ;  at  Parhola}^  and  Polgooth^  in  small  irregular 
veins;  whilst  in  Wheal  Coatei  it  was  often  as  a 
silicate  of  tin^  which  assumed  the  form  of  felspar 
crystals-"  At  Wheal  Vor}  White-works/  and  PoL- 
berroWf  irregular  and  unconnected  masses  of  tin  ore 
were  distributed  through  the  ehan,  and  in  all  the 
other  instances  the  whole  mass  of  ehan  seemed  to  be 
penetrated  by  it,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  other 
rocks."  A  thick-bedded  schistose  structure  some- 
times appears  in  the  ehan  which  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  slate,  as  at  Pulla/^  &nd  Kerley- 
barrow,"  but  this  is  rare. 

It  is  not  usual  for  the  strike  and  dip  of  ehan- 
courses  to  run  parallel  with  those  of  the  laminae  of 
the  schistose  rocks;  this  coincidence, however, occurs 
at  HerUmd^^  where  several  ehans  preserve  such  a 
parallelism.  The  walls  of  ehanrcourses  are  usually 
fisir  more  regular  and  even  than  those  of  the  hdes  ; 

iilfil«,p.S9,&TtblexlT.    Silii(#,p.82,&TablelsTi.    8  iliile,  p.  84. 
4Iliid»p.8S*.    5  Ibid,  p.  100.    6IUd,p.l04.    7  lbid,p.l26,&Tftblelxxxv. 

8  Table  luxiiL    o  M«  Founiet,  Etodes  snr  les  Depots,  Mtollif^ras,  p.  189. 

10  AaU^jf.  81.    H  Ibid,p.  88.    »  Mr,  S.  Dayey,  CornwaU  Geo.  Tmns.  if.  p.  484. 

IS  AfUe^  pp.  15-58-72-101-190-188-185. 

14  Mr.  Thomas,  Miidng  Review,  No.  Tiii.  (June,  1886),  p.  275. 

15  Afii€^  p.  85*.        18  Table  xxxiv.  5c  mUey  p.  89. 
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one  great  cause  for  this  seems  to  be  that  their  direc- 
tions often  coincide  with  those  of  the  joints  in  the 
rocks ;  a  conformity  which  is  very  evident  in  the 
cutting  at  Clizey-hill/  and  in  the  cliffs  at  Penhale.' 

Veins  often  strike  off  from  them  into  the  contigu- 
ous rocks,  of  which  there  are  good  examples  at 
Wheal  BuOer^  the  Consolidated  Mines,"^  Penhale/ 
Wheal  Budnick,^  and  Polgooth;^  but  they  are 
neither  so  frequent,  nor  apparently  so  extensive,  as 
when  they  proceed  from  lodes. 

In  many  cases,  as  at  the  Consolidated  Mines,^ 
Wheal  Budnich^  and  Saint  Agnes,^  the  ehans  contain 
large  imbedded  masses  of  slate,  the  edges  and  angles 
of  which  are  often  well  defined  and  sharp.  It  has 
also  been  supposed  that  in  some  places  there  are 
large  detached  masses  enveloped  in  the  slate,  as  at 
the  Consolidated  Mines;  such  instances,  however, 
are  rare,  and  the  intelligent  observers^  who  quote 
them  do  so  with  hesitation.  I  have  myself  seen  no 
such  large  masses  so  situated  as  to  leave  no  uncer- 
tainty respecting  them ;  but  I  have  often  noticed 
smaller  separate  lumps  of  elvan^  as  in  the  slate  near 
Cairn  Brea,^  in  the  Badger4ode  at  Herland^^  and 
in  Relistian.^^     In  the  latter  case  these  globular 

1  Ante,  p.  126.     a  Ibid,  p.  105.      s  ibid,  p.  81,  &  Table  Iviii.      4  Table  Ixii. 
A  Table,  Ixxxiii.    6  Table  Ixxxv.  &  ante,  p.  196b 

7  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Conybeare,  Geo.  Tnns.  It.  p.  401 :  ante,  p,  104 :  and  a  Paper 
of  my  own,  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Institation  of  Cornwall  (18S8),  p.  M. 

8  Mr.  Thomas,  Report,  p.  17 :  Mr.  Carne,  Cornwall  Geo.  Tfans.  ii«  p.  89: 
and  Mr.  Bnrr,  Mining  Review,  No.  vii.  (July,  1825),  p.  23,  and  Practical 
^^^logy,  p.  287.  0  Ante,  p.  86. 

10  My  Lecture  on  Metalliferous  Deposits,  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Journal 
(Oct.  1836),  xxii.  p.  166  :  Table  xxxiv.  and  anU,  p.  40. 
11  Table  xxxrl,  &  ante,  p.  40. 
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masses  of  elvan  were  sometimes  enclosed  in  the  lode, 
sometimes  in  the  country,  but  still  more  frequently 
in  an  interposed  layer  of  rock  forming  a  kind  of 
transition  between  them.^  In  all  these  localities, 
however,  similar  shaped  pieces  of  slate  were  far 
more  numerous  than  those  of  ehan. 

At  East  Wheal  Crqftyf  Wheal  Wellington,''  &c., 
ehan^ourses  traverse  the  greenstones;  this  also 
happens  at  Penzance  Battery-rocks/  and  at  Forth 
Just  ;^  but  in  general  they  are  far  more  numerous  in 
-the  other  rocks  of  the  metalliferous  districts  than 
they  are  in  the  greenstones,  and  the  granites  with 
which  they  are  associated.  Indeed,  in  the  whole  of 
the  extensive  formation  of  these  rocks  in  the  Saint 
Just®  and  Saint  Ives^  districts,  that  at  Forth  Just^  is 
the  only  ehan  observed  in  the  slate,  and  the  only 
trace  of  that  rock  in  the  granite  is  at  Carreg-looz.® 

The  difference  between  their  structure  and  mineral 
composition  renders  the  elvanrcourses  very  conspicu- 
ous whilst  traversing  the  slate,  and  their  general 
coincidence  with  one  series  of  the  divisional  planes 
of  these  rocks,  by  giving  them  well-defined  waUs, 
produces  a  still  stronger  contrast  between  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  bounded  by  the  same 
joints  whilst  they  traverse  the  granite,  from  the 
similarity  of  their  ingredients  they  more  rarely  at- 
tract attention.    3ut,  notwithstanding  their  apparent 

1  Mr.  Came,  Phil.  Trans.  (1807),  p.  SOS,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  ii.  pp.  61-M : 
aiife,p.  40. 

9  AnU,  p.  09,  &  Table  Ivi.       8  AnU,  p.  01 .        «  Ibid,  p.  SO. 

fi  Dr.  Boase,  Primary  Geology,  pp.  173-178. 

8  ilfifo,p.  7.  7  Ibid,  p.  10,  8  Near  Porth  Just,  in  Saint  Just. 

VOL.  V.  B  B 
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changes  in  mineral  character^  their  ultimate  analysis, 
as  well  as  that  of  both  these  rocks,  may  not  be  found 
to  differ  very  materially.^ 

As  the 


SYMMETRICAL  OR  JOINTED  STRUCTURE  OF  ROCKS 

Presents  lines  of  little  or  no  resistance,  and  thus 
affords  very  great  facilities  to  the  operations  of  the 
miner,  he  has  noticed  and  made  use  of  it  time  out  of 
mind- 
Some  joints  traverse  all  the  rocks,  as  well  as  the 
lodes  and  crass^curses,  without  interruption;  and 
some  coincide  with  the  directions  of  the  ehmr 
amrses:  some  with  those  of  the  lodes,  and  others 
with  those  of  the  cross-courses;  certain  of  them, 
again,  seem  to  be  confined  to  one  kind  of  rock  or 
another,  and  a  few  appear  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
veins. 

Their  existence  has  been  long  recognised  by 
Geologists ;  they  are  mentioned  even  by  Mr.  Pryoe.' 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  reserved  for  more 
modem  times  to  point  out  the  coincidence  of  some 
of  them  with  the  veins,  and  to  establish  the  fact 


1  <'  If  that,  which  I  cannot  bat  sospect  to  obtain  as  a  general  law;  namely, 
<<  that  Btratiaed  roek»  are  in  their  mmenlogietd  camporiium  cnhf  varietkiftf  the 
<<  €rif$taUm€  moMet  unth  which  they  are  moet  largeUf  and  doedy  aeeoeiaied,  be 
'*  admitted,  we  ehall  have  (no)  difficulty  in  leoognbdng  in  the  ttomeroinelTana 
<<  by  which  it  is  traTened,  the  cryetaUine  amOogne  of  the  lullaa/' 

Rbt.  J.  J.  CoNYBBARB,  iiMoIf  qf  PhUoiophy,  Ti.  (Jttly,  18SS),  p.  87. 

3  Mineralogia  Coraabiensis,  p.  23, 
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of  their  uniformity  for  considerable  distances.  Dr. 
Berger/  Dr.  MaccuUoch/  and  Professor  Sedgwick/ 
among  recent  observers^  first  treated  of  the  subject : 
but  Dr.  Boase/  and  Professor  Phillips/  appear  to 
have  first  pointed  out  the  great  extent  to  which  the 
jointed  structure  a£fects  the  condition  of  rocks  and 
eeins.  Mr.  Enys/  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox/  Mr.  Hopkins/ 
Mr.  De  la  Beche/  and  others/^  have  also  devoted 
some  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  natural  developement  of  the  joints  is  almost 
wholly  produced  by  the  decomposition  which  takes 
place  more  readily  in  their  direction  than  elsewhere. 
On  this  account  it  is  often  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  determine  which  is  the  principal  series  ; 
because  their  exposure  to  degrading  causes  in  one 
direction  more  than  another  will  occasion  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  set  of  joints  in  one  place,  whilst,  in 
another,  a  similar  cause  may  operate  in  a  different 
direction  and  bring  out  another  system  of  lines. 


1  Geo.  TfaiiB.  o^.  i.  pp.  115-150. 
<  Geo.  Trans.  0.8.  ii.  pp.  07-71-74 :  System  of  Geology^  ii.  pp.  04-187. 

3  Cambridge  Phil.  Trane.  i  p.  108 :  Addreas  to  the  Geological  Society  (1831) : 
Phi].Mag.&  ADDal8(1882),ix.p.284:  &  Geo.  Trane.  n.s.  lii.  p.  480.  PLxlvii. 

4  Cornwall  Geo.  Trana*  i v.  p.  428:  Proceedings  of  the  British  Association 
(1832),  i.  p.  570:  Treatise  on  Primary  Geology,  p.  02 :  and  London  &  Edin. 
Phil.  Mag.  (1835),  yii.  pp.  878-445,  (1836),  ix.  p.  4,  (1837),  x.  p.  14. 

«  Geo.  Tians.  ii3.  ilL  pp.  4-17 :  Proceedings  Brit  Assoc.  (1834),  iii.  p.  655 : 
Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of  Yorkshire,  Pt  ii.  pp.  00-08 :  Ency.  Metrop. 
(Mixed  Sciences,  It.),  Art.  Geohgy,  p.  543:  Geology,  re-printed  from  Ency. 
BriU»  p.  107 :  &  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclo.  (No.  07),  Geology,  i.  p.  C5,  fig.  25. 

0  Lend.  &  Edin.  Phil.  Mag.  (1833),  ii.  p.  322.        7  ibid,  p.  326 
8  Cafflb.PhU.Trans.vi.p.78:  Lond.  &  Edin.  PhU.  Mag. (1 836), ix.  pp.  17 1-^360. 
0  Researches  in  Theoretical  Geology,  p.  103 :    Report,  p.  270. 
10  My  own  Paper  on  Metalliferous  Veins,  Edin.  Nc\v  Phil.  Journal  (1S37), 
XXH.  p.  150. 
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Hence,  within  a  very  short  distance,  the  principal 
joints  may  seem  to  run  at  nearly  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

This,  indeed,  is  somewhat  the  case  in  general,  for 
two  great  systems  of  joints  intersect  nearly  at  right 
angles,  dividing  the  rocks  into  quadrangular  masses; 
and,  as  they  are  more  frequently  highly  inclined  than 
vertical,  the  symmetrical  forms  are  more  commonly 
rhombic  than  cubical 

But,  beside  these  joints  which  approach  to  rectan- 
gularity,  there  are  also  others  which  have  an  inter- 
mediate direction,  and  divide  the  blocks  diagonally 
into  triangular  masses,  which  in  some  situations 
seem  to  be  rather  more  evident  than  the  rhombs. 

But,  though  the  joints  often  preserve  a  tolerable 
regularity  for  some  distance,  they  have  frequent  and 
considerable  flexures,  on  the  lines  both  of  direction 
and  of  dip ;  the  opposite  bounding  planes  of  the 
jointed  masses  are  therefore  seldom  quite  parallel. 
Often,  too,  the  diagonal  joints  seem  to  unite  with 
one  of  the  others ;  and,  not  uncommonly,  by  a  con- 
siderable curvature  one  of  the  rectangular  joints 
swerves  from  its  course,  and  continues  for  some 
distance  as  a  diagonal  one.  Still,  on  the  whole,  there 
are  two  series  of  divisional  planes  which  are  per- 
manent, whilst  the  third  is  perhaps  less  constant : 
Table  xcix.  gives  a  general  view  of  their  directions 
in  the  diffbrent  mining  districts. 

But  the  granite  and  the  elvans  sometimes  also  ex- 
hibit a  sort  of  horizontal  bedding,  which  is,  except 
in  thickness,  not  altogether  unlike  the  schistose 
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structure  of  some  of  the  slates  already  described^ 
of  which  it  may  not  improbably  be  a  modification.^ 

The  horizontal  as  well  as  the  vertical  joints  are, 
in  different  places,  at  very  different  distances  from 
each  other ;  in  some  cases  several  feet,  and  in  others 
only  a  few  inches.  The  intersections  of  these  three 
series  of  divisional  planes  separating  the  rocks  into 
quadrangular  masses,  expose  their  edges  and  angles 
to  the  influence  of  decomposing  causes ;  and  which, 
unquestionably,  have  produced  the  prismatic  struc- 
ture and  the  fanciful  forms  which  many  of  our  cliffs 
and  cairns  often  assume ;  among  which,  particularly, 
may  be  instanced  the  spheroidal  figure  so  commonly 
presented  by  the  granite  tors.^ 

Examples  of  this  gneiss-like  granite  occur  at  the 
quarry-pits  in  Saint  Just,  at  Tregoning-hill/  near  the 
Half-way-house  in  Wendron,  at  the  Cheese-wring, 
on  Kit  Hill^  near  Callington,  and  in  many  other 
places.  A  similar  structure  may  be  observed  in  the 
ehans  at  Pulla,*^  and  Kerley-barrow  f  indeed  it  is 

1  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox  states  that  he  has  produced  a  lamiaar  arrangement  of  clay 
by  voltaic  agency  (Report  of  the  Royal  Cornwa]!  Polytechnic  Society,  1837, 
p«  68 :  Annals  of  Electricity,  ii.  p.  M :  Edin.  New  Phil.  Joarnal,  xxv.  p.  196 : 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  iii.  p.  9).  The  experiment  has, 
howerer,  after  repeated  trials  fiuled,  both  in  Mr,  Sturgeon's  hands  (Annals  of 
Electricity,  ii.  pp.  895-475,  &  iu.  pp.  829-428),  and  in  my  own  (Annals  of 
Electricity,  iii.  p.  889). 

It  is  well  known  that  a  sort  of  lamellar  structure  obtains  when  the  siime  from 
Hmnpmg  tin  and  copper  ores  is  allowed  to  dry ;  and  that  a  somewhat  similar 
disposition  takes  place  in  chiM-chiy  (Ante^  p.  118) :  but  no  electrical  action 
was  erer  suspected  in  either  of  these  cases. 

Address  to  the  Oeol.  Society,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Whewell  (1839) :  Proceedings 
of  the  Oeol.  Soc.,  iii.  p.  95 :  and  Lond.  &  Edin.  Phil.  Mag.  (1839),  xiv.  p.  505. 

«  Dr.  Maccnlloch,  Geo.  Trans,  cs.  ii.  p.  71. 

8  Ante,  p.  45.      4  ibid,  p.  132,  note. 
5  Mr.  Thomas,  Mining  Review  (May,  1836),  No.  viii.  p.  275.      6  Ante,  p.  82. 
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not  rare  even  in  the  lades,  as  at  Duffield?  Wheal 
BuUer^  &e. 

But,  beside  the  joints  already  described,  and  which 
may  be  considered  in  a  certain  degree  normal,  the 
elvan-caurses  are  also  often  traversed  by  innumerable 
other  planes  which  are  short  and  irregular,  and  di- 
vide the  whole  of  the  rock  into  angular  and  unsightly 
blocks,  rendering  it  unsuitable  to  any  architectural 
purpose,  and  fit  only  for  road-stones. 

It  will  hereafter  appear  that  the  directions  of  the 
joints  and  of  the  veins  sometimes  coincide;  this 
circumstance,  however,  does  not  a£fect  the  joints 
themselves,  which  are  merely  interruptions  of  con- 
tinuity in  the  rock,  and  rarely  present  even  the 
smallest  opening.  In  the  few  instances  to  the  con- 
trary they  are  a  few  lines  in  breadth ;  they  then 
contain  clayey  portions  of  the  containing  rocks, 
sometimes  a  little  tin  ore,^  and  now  and  then  thin 
plates  of  native  copper/  On  the  eastern  side  of 
Tregoning-hilP  the  faces  of  the  joints  in  the  granite 
are  irregularly  striated,  like  those  of  slickensides  on 
the  fvaUs  of  many  lodes. 

The  cliffs  and  beaches  afford  the  most  advantage- 
ous opportunities  for  studying  this  structure ;  but 
the  few  and  isolated  cairns  of  our  higher  grounds, 
and  the  quarries  for  obtaining  building-stones,  occa- 
sionally present  instructive  examples. 

On  the  beach  at  Mousehole,^  and  Saint  MichaeFs 
Mount,^  many  of  the  joints  may  be  seen  passing 

1  Tabic  xxxvii.        2  Table  Iviii.        »  As  at  ParboUiyPolberrow,  and  Carclaze. 
*  In  Wheal  Mary,  and  Wheal  BuUer.        &  Ante,  p.  33. 
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uninterruptedly  through  both  granite  and  slate,  and 
through  the  veins  of  the  former  by  which  the  latter 
is  traversed.  In  the  same  localities  may  also  be 
observed  numerous  other  joints,  which  seem  to  be 
but  short,  and  soon  disappear :  some  of  these  are  in 
granite,  others  in  slate,  and  a  few  intersect  both 
rocks. 

Behind  the  pier  at  Penzance,^  at  the  western  side 
of  Pra-sand,'  in  Creeg-quarry,'  Trevellas  Downs,* 
Penhale,^  Clizey-hiU,^  and  Grenofen,'  the  joints  in- 
tersect both  slate  and  the  ehanrcourses.  In  Dolr 
coath^  and  CooJ^s-hitchen^  the  same  joints  traverse 
the  granite,  slate,  and  elvanrcourses.  At  Trevidgia,^^ 
Tresavean,''  Carleen  (Wheal  Vor)^^  and  Wheal 
Ann,^^  both  lodes  and  granite  are  cut  through  by  the 
same  joints;  and  the  slate  and  lodes  are  equally 
crossed  by  similar  ones  in  Relistian^^  Wheal  Provi- 
dence^'^ Charlestown,^^  and  many  other  mines. 

In  many  instances,  however,  the  joints  are  parallel 
to  the  elvans,  as  at  GwaUon,^'  Clizey-hill,''  &c.  A 
similar  coincidence  between  the  joints  and  the  lodes 
is  also  frequent,  as  at  Sinner  Doums,^^  GodoipMn^^ 
Wheal  Vor,^^  Wheal  Friendship^  &c.;  and  between 
the  former  and  the  cross-courses,  as  at  Trevidgia,^^ 
BeUstian,'^  and  North  Doums.^"^ 

Whether  the  joints  have  originated  in  the  con- 
traction of  the  masses  on  cooling,  from  a  crystalline 

1  Ante,  p.  80     8  Ibid,  p.  51.     »  Ibid,  p.  82.     4  Ibid,  p.  104.     6  Ibid,  p.  105. 

0  Ibid,  p.  126.       7  Ibid,  p.  1S7.       6  Table  I.       0  Table  li« 

10  In  Towednack,  near  RoBewall-bill.      H  Table  liz.      is  Table  xIt. 

W  Table  xl?iU.     M  Table  xxxtI.      w  Table  xxxviii,     w  Table  Ixxxvi. 

17  Table  xxTi.    »  Table  xxxix.    »  Table  xlU    so  Table  xcri,    si  Table  Ixix. 
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arrangement  of  the  particles  on  passing  from  a  state 
of  fluidity,  or  whether  they  are  the  consequences  of 
some  more  recent  convulsion,  is  a  topic  I  shall  not 
discuss,  as  it  would  lead  to  speculations  which  I 
have  studiously  avoided  throughout  this  Memoir. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  neither  the  schistose  structure 
of  the  slates,  nor  the  horizontal  bedding  in  the 
granite  and  other  compact  and  massive  rocks,  seems 
to  influence  the  direction  of  the  joints ;  which,  I 
again  repeat,  traverse  rocks,  veins,  and  cleavage- 
planes,  alike  without  interruption,  and  without  dis- 
tinction. 

The  characters  and  appearance  of 

THB  METALLIVBROUS   VSINS,  OR   LODBS, 

I  shall  consider  under  the  following  heads:  viz., 
1st,  Composition  and  relations  to  the  containing 
rocks ; — 2nd,  Size ;— 3rd,  Dip ;  and  4th,  Direction. 

I. — On  the  composition  of  the  lodes,  and  on  their 
relations  to  the  containing  rocks. 

The  lodes  may  be  briefly  described  as  quartzose 
portions  of  the  rock,  highly  inclined,  and  of  no  great 
thickness,  which  are  more  or  less  mixed  with  metals 
and  their  ores.  They  have  commonly  one  prevailing 
direction,  subject  to  slight  irregularities  and  curva- 
tures as  well  in  length  as  in  depth,  and  traverse 
granite,  slate,  and  the  elvans,  indiscriminately,  and 
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almost  always  without  other  interruption  than  what 
may  take  place  from  their  interferences  with  each 
other/  and  with  the  cross-coursesyflucans,  and  slides. 
But^  notwithstanding  the  workings  of  adjoining 
mines  have  often  been  extended  for  a  considerable 
distance  on  lodes  in  the  same  directions/  it  is  not  at 
all  certain  that  the  same  lode  has  ever  been  traced 
for  more  than  about  a  mile  in  length.    In  fact^  they 


1  Definitions  of  lodes  have  been  given  by  Dr.  Borlase,  Nat.  Hist,  p.  143 : 
M.  Jars,  Voyages  M^tallurgiqaes,  iii.  p.  192 :  Mr.  Pryce,  Mineral.  Comub., 
p.  79 :  Werner,  New  Theory  of  the  Formation  of  Veins  (Anderson's  transla- 
tion), p.  2 :  Dr.  Berger,  Geo,  Trans,  o.s.  i.  p.  158 :  Mr.  Wm.  Phillips,  Jbid, 
ii.  p.  126:  Mr.  Thomas,  Report,  p.  19:  Professor  Sedgwick,  Camb.  Phil. 
Trans.,  i.  p.  108 ;  Geo.  Trans.,  iii«  p.  48S ;  Addresses  to  the  Geol.  Soc.  (18S1) : 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans.,  ii.  p.  227  :  Mr.  Carne,  Ibid,  ii.  p.  51 : 
Dr.  Boase,  Ibid,  iv.  p.  441,  &  Treatise  on  Prim.  Geol.,  p.  180 :  Dr.  Macculloch, 
System  of  Geology,  i.  p,  380 :  Mr.  Bakewell,  Introduction  to  Geology  (4tli 
edition),  p.  420 :  Dr.  Buckland,  Bridgewater  Treatise,  i.  p.  548 :  Mr.  De 
la  Beche,  Geological  Manual  (3rd  edition),  p.  492 ;  Theoretical  Geology, 
p.  216 ;  Report,  pp.  317-322 :  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Report  of  the  Royal  Cornwall 
Polytechnic  Society  (1836),  p.  83 :  Mr.  Burr,  Mining  Review,  No  viii.  (May, 
1836),  p.  208,  &  Practical  Geology,  p.  40 :  Prof.  Phillips,  Encyclo.  Metrop., 
Art.  Geology i  iv.  p.  770 ;  Encyclo.  Brit,  (re-published  separately),  p.  270 ; 
Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclo.,  Geology,  i.  p.  44,  ii.  p.  120 :  M.  Foornet,  Etudes 
sur  lea  depots  M^tallif^res,  p.  17 :  and  in  almost  every  elementary  treatise  on 
Geology. 

s  <<  As  even  the  richest  lodes  do  not  hold  worth  working  throughout,  we  may 
<<  not  be  able  to  trace  with  certainty  any  lode  for  a  great  length.'' 

Mr.  Thomas,  Report,  p.  20. 

See  also  Mr,  Came,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans.,  ii.  pp.  89-96-106. 

On  the  same  series  of  lodes  the  workings  at  Wheid  Darlington,  the  Marazion 
Mines,  Owen  Vean,  &c.,  have  been  2^  miles  long ;  at  Wheal  Bolton,  Rospeath, 
Gretti  fFheal  Fortune,  &c.,  2  miles ;  at  Wheal  Ann,  Wheal  Alfred,  and  HerUmd, 
2i  miles;  in  Wheal  Vor,  l|  mile ;  in  Binner  Downs,  Wheal  Abraham,  Crenver, 
&c.,  2t  miles ;  through  Stray  Park,  Dolcoath,  Cook*s-kttchen,  Tincrq/t,  and 
Cabm  Brea  Mines,  2t  miles;  at  Cardrew  Downs,  North  Down»,  Treskerby, 
Wheal  Chance,  and  Chacewater  Mine,  3)  miles ;  in  Wheal  Garland,  Wheal 
Unity,  Poldiee,  and  Creeghraws,  2^  miles;  at  Wheal  Damsel,  Carharraek, 
Wheal  Maid,  and  the  Consolidated  Mines,  2|  miles ;  in  Ting  Tang,  Wheal 
Sqwre,  the  United  and  Union  Mines,  3  miles ;  and  through  Charlestown,  Crin- 
niSf  Pembroke,  and  East  Crinnis,  2}  miles.  The  lodes  and  branches  respectively 
belong  to  the  same  series  in  each  of  these  tracts,  but  the  identity  in  each  case 
cannot  be  precisely  determined. 

VOL.  V.  C  C 
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invariably  throw  off  into  the  containing  rock  shoots, 
strings,  and  branches,  in  such  abundance,  that  instead 
of  one  champion4ode^  the  whole  forms  a  complex 
and  irregular  net-work  of  veins.'  Often,  too,  the 
lode  first  discovered  dwindles  to  a  mere  line,  whilst 
some  of  its  off-shoots  swell  out,  enlarge,  and  rival, 
or  even  surpass,  both  in  size  and  richness,  the  rein 
from  which  they  have  separated.  It  is,  however, 
rather  more  frequently  the  case  that  the  lodes  split 
as  they  go  eastward,  than  the  contrary,  as  at  Wheal 
Bolton,  Rospeath,  ReUstian,  Ting  Tang,  &c.,  and  in 
the  lo€les  of  Dolcoath,  which  ramify  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mines  of  CooKs4ntchen,  Tincr^,  and  Cairn 
Brea:  something  of  the  same  kind  also  occurs  in 
Wheal  Friendship.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
for  lodes  to  split  directly  at  the  point  of  their  inter- 
section by  a  cross^ourse  or  Jlucan,  on  one  side  of 
which  the  lode  appears  in  two  branches,  whilst,  on 
the  opposite,  but  one  occurs :  this  takes  place  at 
Wheal  Trenwith,  Poldory,  and  in  many  other  places. 

The  veins  which  separate  in  this  way  sometimes 
re-unite  both  horizontally  and  vertically,  and  hence 
masses  of  the  contiguous  rocks,  provincially  called 
horses  of  ground,  are  on  all  sides  surrounded  by 
veins.  These  masses  are  met  with  in  almost  every 
mine ;  and  examples  of  them  are  found  in  Wheal 
Reeth,  Binner  Downs,  Dolcoath,  CooVs4eitchen,  &c. 

The  lodes,  and  branches,  which  thus  traverse  the 
rock,  though  individually  not  parallel  to  each  other, 

1  The  larger  lodei  are  provincially  called  cAomptoii  lodes, 
s  Prof.  Sedgwick,  Address  to  the  GeoLSoc.  (18S1);  PhU.  Mag.  &  Annals 
(1891), iz.  p.  283 :  Mr.  Barr,  Mining  Review,  No.  viii.  (May,  1886),  p.  888. 
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may^  on  a  large  scale,  and  as  a  general  fact,  be  con- 
sidered to  coincide  in  direction ;  but  they  dip  in 
different  ways,  and  at  diverse  angles,  and  thus  often 
intersect  each  other,  as  at  Spearn,  Park-noweth, 
BdUe^mdden^  Wheal  Darlington,  Herland,  Wheal 
Vyvyan,  Poldortf,  North  Downs,  Wheal  Music, 
South  Wheal  Towan,  Polherrow,  Wheal  Prudence^ 
Great  Saint  George,  PolgOoth,  Carclaze,  The  Bunny, 
Fowey  Consols,  and  perhaps  at  Wlteal  Friendship. 
This  kind  of  intersection  seems  neither  confined  to 
one  kind  of  rock,  nor  to  veins  affording  merely  one 
description  of  ores;  for  some  are  in  granite,^  and 
others  in  slate  f  and  whilst  the  produce  of  several  is 
only  copper  ore,'  and  of  others  only  tin  ore,*  a  few 
contain  both  minerals.^ 

The  results  of  these  intersections  are  as  various 
as  the  conditions  under  which  they  occur ;  but  it 
aeems  impossible  to  point  out  a  general  rule.  Some- 
times they  Unite  and  continue  together  for  a  consi- 
derable space,  as  at  CooUs^citchen,  where  at  different 
spots  Toffs  lode  accompanies  the  South  lode  and 
Dunhin's  lode,  but  after  several  fathoms  again  sepa- 
rates from  them.  Sometimes  one  lode  Jieaves  or 
throws  the  other  :  the  former  condition  may  be  ex- 
amined at  Herland,  where  Bull's  lode  heaves  the 
Counter  lode;  and  the  latter  at  South  Wheal  Towan 
and    Wheal  Prudence,   where    two    lodes,  having 

1  At  SpearUf  Park-wnoeth,  BaOeswidden,   Wheal  Vyvyan,  CarciazCf  &c. 
«  HerJand,  Poldory^  Polberrow,  ff^heal  Music^  Poigooth,  fitc. 
8  Wheal  Muiic,  Great  Saint  George,  Wheal  Friendship,  &c. 
*  Polherrow,  Balleswidden,  Carclaze,  Drake  ffaUa,  he, 
5  Wheal  Darlington^  Poldarff,  Wheat  Vyryan,  &c. 

cc2 
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opposite  dips,  fall  together  on  the  lines  of  their 
inclination.  In  these  instances  the  lodes  which  dip 
south  are  thraum  upward  by  those  which  underlie 
northward ;  at  South  Wheal  Towan  25  fathoms/  and 
at  Wheal  Prudence  8  feet;  whikt  in  numberless 
other  cases,  as  at  Wheal  Vor,  Ting  Tang,  &c.,  the 
veins  after  thus  falling  together  are  not  observed  to 
separate  again. 

In.  some  instances,  near  the  point  where  two  lodes 
cross  each  other,  both  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  disor- 
der, and  their  distinct  features  to  be  lost  for  several 
fathoms.  The  intermediate  space  is  filled  with  a 
quartzose  rock,  here  and  there  spotted  and  spangled 
with  ore ;  but  a  little  further,  the  lodes  resume  their 
regular  characters.  Some  remarkable  examples  of 
this  description  occur  at  the  intersection  of  Treven- 
son  and  Reeve's  lodes,  in  East  Wheal  Crqfly. 

It  is  a  fact  of  some  interest,  and  peculiar  to  the 
lodes  of  HerUmd,  that  they  seldom  preserve  the 
same  relative  dimensions  for  any  great  distance. 
They  frequently  enlarge  and  contract,  and  though 
their  greatest  width  is  seldom  more  than  a  foot,  they 
often  taper  away  to  a  mere  line,  and  then  again  ex- 
pand. It  however  seldom  or  never  happens  that  the 
broadest  portions  of  two  parallel  lodes  in  that  mine 
stand  opposite  to  each  other  on  the  same  meridian ; 
for,  almost  Without  exception,  the  wider  parts  of 
one  are  opposed  to  the  narrower  parts  of  another. 


1  The  lode  which  dips  N.  splits  into  two  hroMchea  in  one  part  of  its  down- 
ward course,  and  a  portion  of  the  other  lode  lies  within  the  horu  of  ground 
which  is  included  between  these  branches. 
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1.  The  relations  between  the  lodes,  and  the  con- 
taining  rocks,  may  be  considered  under  the  heads  of 
structure  and  composition. 

(a.)  Structure  qf  lodes,  shewing  their  connection 
with  the  rocks. — ^Tbe  mechanical  structure  of  the 
lodes,  like  that  of  the  rocks,  seems  in  some  measure 
dependent  on  their  mineral  characters,  which  are 
very  variable.  Where  they  are  most  uniform  in 
composition  they  consist  chiefly  of  quartz;  and 
there,  as  in  the  homogeneous  clay  slates,  a  jointed 
structure  frequently  prevails:^  but  in  the  more  mixed 
and  heterogeneous,  which  also  form  the  largest  por- 
tions of  the  lodes,  this  character  is  far  less  common. 

The  quartzose  parts  of  lodes  are  often  traversed 
by  joints  having  the  same  direction  as  the  lodes  them- 
selves, which  are  thus  divided  lengthwise  into  other 
sub-veins  or  plates,  in  some  places  termed  comhs? 
But  these  joints  do  not  long  continue  distinct  and 
separate,  for,  like  the  joints  already  mentioned  as 
existing  in  the  rocks,  they  curve,  unite,  separate, 
and  again  fall  together,  and  thus  divide  the  substance 
of  the  lodes  into  irregular  plates,  which  generally 
become  thin  above,  below,  and  at  either  end,  whilst 
the  thicker  portions  of  some  of  them  fill  up  the 

1  <'  When  a  lode  breaks  away  in  large  jointed  rocks,  be  it  of  what  kind 
'<  soever,  it  implies  no  good  for  Copper  or  Lead/' 

Mr,  Pryob^  Mineralogia  CanatHenni,  p.  95. 

3  <<  A  lode  often  appears  to  be  composed  of  many  smaller  veins  of  different  sub- 
"  stances,  which  are  frequently  furnished  with  walls,  sometimes  very  smooth." 

Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Repini  iif  the  Rmfol  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  (1836),  p.  89. 

**  The  contents  of  parts  of  several  lodes  consist  of  a  succession  of  plates  of 
''  mineral  substances,  varying  much  in  their  continuity,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
"  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  fissure,  between  the  walls  of  which  they  are 
"  included."    Mr.  De  la  Bbche,  Report,  p.  339. 
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concavities  formed  by  the  thinner  portions  of  others. 
This  structure  prevails  more  in  the  Gwinear  and 
Crowan  district  than  elsewhere,  and  striking  exam- 
ples of  it  occur  at  Binner  Doums,  Wheal  Strawberry, 
and  Godolphin.  The  surfaces  of  these  joints  are 
often  coated  with  crystals,  when  interstices  afford 
room  for  their  formation ;  in  fact  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  lode  in  such  localities  has  usually  a 
crystalline  character.  But  these  appearances  seldom 
or  never  reach  far ;  for  in  such  lodes  as  present  the 
most  decided  and  extensive  examples  of  this  veined 
structure,  they  seldom  extend  through  more  than  a 
few  feet  or  fathoms  either  in  length  or  depth,  and 
then  gradually  vanish. 

It  has  been  already  shewn^  that,  in  rocks,  the 
joints  and  the  elvanrcoursee  frequently  coincide  in 
direction ;  this  also  very  often  happens  with  respect 
to  the  lodes,  of  which  the  portions  more  particularly 
metalliferous,  when  contained  between  two  nearly 
parallel  joints,  thus  appear  to  have  smooth  undls. 
Often,  however,  the  joints  after  running  in  this  man-- 
ner  for  some  distance,  at  length  disappear,  and  as  in 
the  greater  number  of  instances  there  is  a  gradual 
passage  or  transition  between  the  mineral  character 
and  composition  of  a  lode  and  its  containing  rock 
(the  Country) :  in  all  such  cases,  from  the  absence  of 
the  joints,  the  walls  are  said  to  be  rough.  Some- 
times, notwithstanding  the  symmetrical  lines  may  be 
still  found  to  include  the  richer  portions  of  the  lodes 
between  them,  the  intermediate  substance,  between 

1  Ant€,p.l67. 
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the  lodes  and  the  containing  rock,  is  metalliferous 
also.  Veins,  strings,  and  branches  of  ore  may  also 
penetrate  this  quartzose  rock,  which  is  provincially 
known  by  the  name  of  Caple.  Hence  the  occur-' 
rence  of  regular  walls  by  no  means  indicates  a  sud- 
den and  strongly-marked  distinction  between  the 
lodes,  and  the  Country. 

The  lodes  not  only  afford  instances  of  a  jointed 
structure  parallel  to  their  bearing,  but  there  is  fre- 
quently also  a  series  of  cross-joints  by  which  the 
lodes  are  traversed,  as  at  Trevidgia,  the  United 
Mines,  Charlestown  Mines,  &c.  Examples  of  a  sort 
of  horizontal  bedding,  or  thick  lamination,  likewise 
abound  in  them,  as  at  Duffield,  Wheal  Butter,  Wheal 
Friendship,  &c. ;  and  a  similar  appearance  prevails 
in  the  vitreous  copper  ore  in  some  parts  of  Levant. 

Near  the  separation  between  the  lodes  and  the 
Country  the  joints  are  frequently  filled  with  an 
unctuous  clay  (fiucan),  which  sometimes  also  is  met 
with  in  those  still  nearer  the  central  parts  of  the 
lodes,  as  at  Wheal  Reeth,  Dolcoath,  Redmoor,  and 
Wheal  Friendship. 

Nearly  akin  to  this  jointed  character  are  the 
slickensides,  or  polished  and  striated  sur&ces,  which, 
sometimes  of  iron  pyrites,  but  more  usually  of  cop- 
per pyrites,^  often  cover  the  faces  of  the  walls  of 
lodes,  as  at  Great  Wheal  Fortune,  East  Wheal 
Crqfty,  Dolcoath,  the  Consolidated  Mines,  and  most 

1  Sliekentides  have  occarred  in  the  tin  ore  of  Polbreen  in  Saint  Agnes,  in  the 
▼itreous  silrer  ore  of  fThedl  Brotherty  and  among  the  hydrona  oxide  of  iron  at 
Restormel.    In  lead  mines,  I  belieye,  they  are  everywhere  very  common. 
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mines,  in  short,  where  copper  pyrites  abounds. 
These  are  also  sometimes  observed  to  run  in  a 
curved,  serpentine,  and  most  irregular  manner, 
throughout  the  whole  substance  of  such  lodes  as 
show  no  other  trace  of  joints.  At  Wheal  Robert, 
for  instance,  they  intersect  each  other  in  every  di- 
rection, and  thus  enclose  angular,  spherical,  and 
most  oddly-shaped  masses. 

Whether  the  faces  of  these  divisional  lines  be 
coated  with  earthy  or  metallic  substances  they  are 
almost  always  marked  with  striae-/  but  although 
these  may  be  abundant  on  either  side  of  the  lo€le, 
yet  the  directions  of  the  strise  (to  say  nothing  of 
their  angles)  seldom  or  never  correspond ;  neither 
are  they  ever  parallel  for  more  than  a  few  inches, 
but  are  generally  divergent.  In  these  lines  breaks 
of  continuity  are  common,  and  frequently  those 
which  for  some  distance  are  nearly  straight,  become 
curved  and  otherwise  irregular.  Again, — the  faces 
on  which  these  markings  appear  are  never  plane 
surfaces,  but  always  have  protuberances,  lumps, 
pits,  and  hollows ;  and  whether  they  project,  or  be 
depressed,  are  alike  marked  and  polished  with  as 
much  continuity  and  regularity  as  the  rest.^ 

Beside  the  jointed  and  lamellar  structure  which 
prevails  in  lodes  there  is  another'  sort  of  much  im- 
portance, and,  although  it  is  nowhere  very  extensive, 

1  As  the  faces  of  the  joints  in  the  granite  of  Tregoniog-hill,  ante,  p.  172. 

8  Professor  Phillips,  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  Art.  Geohgy,  p.  7T6 : 
and  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  Researches  in  Theoretical  Geology,  p.  206. 

s  The  brecciated  stractare  which  prevails  in  parts  of  some  lodes,  belongs 
properly  to  their  composition,  and  will  be  described  under  that  head. 
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yet  traces  of  it  may  be  seen  in  most  parts  of  Corn- 
wall. This  may  be  called  the  conglomerated,  or 
spheroidal  structures. 

In  Captain  Benjamin  Davy's  lode,  at  Park-^noweth, 
are  found  globular  quartz  stones,  which  seem  to  be 
composed  of  several  concentric  layers  surrounding 
a  central  ball.  In  the  Badger  lode,  at  Herhmd,  are 
spheroidal  pieces  of  quartz,  slate,  elvan,  and  granite, 
imbedded  in  some  places  in  a  granitic,  in  others  in  a 
slaty  or  quartzose  basis  or  cement.^  In  Relistian 
round  masses  of  slate  are  enclosed  in  quartzose  slate, 
chlorite,  tin  ore,  and  in  iron  as  well  as  in  copper 
pyrites,  and  these  stones  are  also  frequently  encrust- 
ed with  crystals  of  tin  ore  :^  in  one  spot  a  nodule  of 
elvan  was  enclosed  in  the  lode.  At  Duffield  round 
pieces  both  of  slate  and  elvan  occur ;  and  at  Trevas- 
kus  balls  of  slate  and  of  quartz  often  prevail :  in 
some  instances,  I  have  also  seen  nodular  lumps  of 
copper  pyrites  imbedded  in  quartz. 

In  all  these  instances,  except  the  first  (Park- 
notvethX  which  is  in  granite,  a  similar  structure  is 
even  more  evident  in  a  layer  of  quartzy  slate ;  i.  e., 
quartz  through  which  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
containing  rock  has  been  diffused'  (Capel).  In 
Relistian,  Di^ffield,  and  Trevaskus,  these  nodules 
are  not  apparent  in  the  rock  until  after  it  has  been 

1  My  Lectare  on  Metalliferons  Depoeits,  Edin.  New  Phil.  Journal  (1886), 
zxii.  p.  166:  also,  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  Report,  p.  323. 

8  Mr.  Came,  Phil.  Trans.  (1807),  p.  293. 

8  A.tt  excellent  description  of  a  compound  rock  of  this  kind,  near  Cronbaae, 
is  giTcn  by  Mr.  Weaver,  Geo,  Trans.  o.8.  ▼.  p.  ITI. 
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broken :  of  the  fragments^  one  then  holds  the  pro- 
jecting concretions,  and  the  cavities  which  they  had 
previously  filled  mark  the  other.  In  all  these  lodes 
this  structure  shades  off  into  the  containing  rock, 
and  not  uncommonly  one  end  of  a  piece  of  slate 
exhibits  this  spheroidal  form,  whilst  the  other  passes 
off  into  the  contiguous  homogeneous  slate^  from 
which  it  is  nowise  distinguishable.  In  other  places 
the  slates,  as  well  as  the  intermediate  rocks  and  the 
lodes,  affect  a  concretionary  structure  like  that  which 
I  have  remarked  in  the  elvan-eourses  at  Relistian, 
Redruth,  and  PuUa,  and  the  unconnected  globular 
masses  of  granite  in  the  slate  at  HerUmd,  and  of 
elvan  near  Cairn  Brea. 

(b.)  The  relations  between  the  mineral  composition 
of  the  lodes  and  the  containing  rocks.  1 .  Junctions  he- 
tween  them. — In  the  clay  slates,  where  strings  and  beds 
of  quartz  form  almost  an  integral  part  of  the  rock, 
the  transitions  between  the  lodes  and  the  rocks  are 
very  perceptible,  but  are  not  always  made  with  the 
same  rapidity,  or  by  precisely  similar  steps*  Should 
the  lode  be  equally  rich  for  some  length,  the  equi- 
metalliferous  portions  of  it  (to  coin  a  phrase)  do  not 
in  all  parts  maintain  the  same  line;  and,  consequently, 
if  all  the  rock  containing  equal  quantities  of  ore  in 
the  same  space  were  extracted,  the  sides  of  the  ex- 
cavation would  be  extremely  ragged  and  irregular ; 
or,  in  mining  language,  the  walls  would  be  rough. 
It  will,  however,  be  remembered  that  joints  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  the  lodes  sometimes  occur  just  on 
those  portions  of  them  beyond  which  their  produce 
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is  not  worth  pursuit,  und  cause  the  appearance  of 
smooth  wallsy  when  the  case  is  not  really  so. 

It  has  been  already  remarked^  that  the  chief  in- 
gredient in  the  lodes  is  quartz ;  but  this  is  so  mixed 
and  incorporated  with  the  substance  of  the  contain- 
ing rock,  as  in  general  to  change  its  aspect  entirely. 
In  slate  thin  scales  of  the  rock  and  certain  particles 
of  its  colouring  matter  will  tinge  the  lode  of  the 
same  hue.  This  mixed  quartzose  rock  prevails  near 
the  sides  of  the  lodes^  and  is  not  very  often  produc- 
tive :  should,  however,  the  other  parts  of  the  hdes 
be  rich,  this  also  frequently  contains  small  strings, 
and  irregular  and  unconnected  lumps  of  ore*  The 
central  portions  of  the  lodes  also  often  consist  of  a 
similar  substance,  and  frequently,  too,  contain  mat- 
ter closely  resembling  the  contiguous  rocks,  and 
distributed  with  great  irregularity* 

The  schorl  rocks  associated  with  the  slates  are 
very  beautiful.  They  have  mostly  a  lamellar  struc- 
ture, and  consist  of  very  thin  layers  of  white  or  very 

1  AnUy  p.  174. 

9  ^'  Many  parts  of  those  veins,  exhibiting  what  have  been  called  regalar 
<*  walls,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  adjacent  rock,  not  only  as  it  were  by 
'<  a  mechanical  anion,  bat  often  by  a  transition  of  mineral  composition,  *  *  *« 
<'  Sometimes  indeed  the  vein  itself  at  these  points  of  union,  appears  to  partake 
^'  of  the  natare  of  the  containing  rock.."    Dr.  Boasb,  Primary  Gtohgy,  p.  179. 

**  The  sides  of  the  lodes,  especially  tin  lodes,  are  often  principally  composed 
"  of  quartz,  combined  with  peach  (chlorite)  shorl,  or  disintegrated  portions  of 
**  the  containing  rock,  &c.  These  sides  or  boundaries  of  lodes,  are  usually 
"  termed  '*  C(^el8,"  showing  no  smooth  or  regular  walls,  but  penetrating  into 
"  the  enclosing  rock  or  **  country,'^  and  also  into  the  lodes,  and  mixing  with 
^  their  other  contents.'' 

Miu  R.  W.  ¥ox,Reportqf  the  Royal  ComwaU  Polytechnic  Soc.  (1836),  pp.  86-7. 

"  The  same  intimate  connection  which  subsists  between  the  quartsose  part 
**  of  veins  and  the  included  portions  of  slate  (herees  qf  kUlasJ,  also  obtains 
'*  between  the  veins  and  the  main  rock.''  My  own  Lecture  on  MetaUiferouM 
FetM,  (Nov.  10th,  1836),  Edm  New  PhU.  JounuU,  xxii.  p.  156. 
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light  grey  felspar,  alternating  with  others  of  black 
schorl ;  in  some  cases  it  is  probable  that  siliceous 
matter  may  be  intimately  mixed  with  both  these 
ingredients :  and  at  Fatworh  mine,  near  the  Indian 
Queens,  layers  of  tin  ore  often  replace  those  of 
schorl.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  variety 
is  its  complicated  curvatures  and  irregular  figures : 
often,  too,  the  same  layers  vary  in  thickness  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  give  the  whole  rock  an  additional 
singularity  and  complexity  of  character  and  appear- 
ance. This  kind  also  passes,  on  one  hand,  into  the 
lodes,  as  at  Breage,  Poldory,  Roche,  and  Kit  Hill : 
and,  on  the  other,  into  the  contiguous  rocks. 

Near  the  junction  of  the  granite  and  slate  the 
schorl  and  quartz  are  often,  in  almost  microscopic 
crystals,  most  intimately  mixed :  the  rock  is  of  a 
bluish-grey,  and  to  the  eye,  unassisted  by  the  lens, 
appears  homogeneous. 

In  granite  the  schorl  rock  is  commonly  a  simple 
mixture  of  schorl  and  quartz,  which,  in  fact,  are 
often  in  distinct  crystals,  as  at  Polladan  Cove,  Roche 
Rock,  Carclaze,  &c.  In  such  a  state  it  often  forms 
part  of  the  lodes. 

In  granite  the  transitions  between  the  rock  and 
the  lode  are  very  similar  to  those  between  the  slate 
and  the  lodes:  but  as  in  the  granite  the  lodes  ar6 
comparatively  more  felspathic  than  quartzose,  and 
the  association  of  felspar  and  quartz  gives  them  a 
more  granitic  aspect,  the  passage  is  usually  more 
gradual,  and  the  chief  distinction  is  that  schorl  is 
perhaps  more  general  and  abundant  in  the  lodes  than 
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in  the  rock ;  yet,  on  account  of  the  greater  simplicity 
of  mineral  composition,  the  change  is  completed 
sooner  than  among  the  soft  clay  slate,  in  which,  as 
already  stated,  the  veins  of  quartz  are  so  conspicu- 
ous and  important. 

The  case  of  the  Ehans  is  an  intermediate  one, 
for  the  veins  of  quartz  which  strike  off  from  the 
lodes  disappear  more  suddenly  than  they  do  in  the 
slate;  whilst  they  are  more  numerous,  and  the 
mineral  transitions  are  less  speedily  affected,  than  in 
the  granite.  Illustrative  examples  occur  at  Great 
Wheal  Fortune,  Dokoath,  and  PolgootL 

In  some  places  beds,  nearly  horizontal,^  separate 
from  the  lodes,  are  productive  at  considerable  dis- 
tances from  them,  and,  indeed,  frequently  extend 
from  one  lode  to  another,  as  at  Wheal  Reeth  and 
Wheal  Vor.  The  tin  floors  in  slate  at  BotaUach- 
hrnm^  have  been  long  known,  but  they  may  be 
observed  also  in  slate  at  Wheal  Vor,  and  in  granite 
at  Wheal  Reeth  and  Wheal  Speed:  copper  ores 
occur,  in  similar  floors,  at  Wheal  Friendship  in 
slate,  and  at  Wheal  Trannach  in  granite.  The  7Ve- 
vaunance  lode  in  Polherrow  differs  little,  if  at  all,  in 
character  from  these  deposits. 

It  has  been  already  remarked*  that  small  veins 
often  separate  from  the  lodes  and  strike  off  into  the 

I  Dr.  Borlase,  Natural  History,  p.  161. 

d  Mr.  Pryce,  Minend.  Comub.,  p.  81 :  Mr.  Hawkins^  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans., 

ii.  p.  tS :  Mr.  Came,  Ibid,  p.  S28,  &  Joamal  of  Statistical  Soc.  (1839),  ii.  p.  260 : 

M.  Foamet,  Etades  sur  les  Depots,  M^tallif^res,  p.  2S2 :  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox, 

Report  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  (1886),  p.  83. 

9  iinfo,  p.  176. 
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rock,  and  there  dwindle,  die  away,  or  come  to  no- 
thing, others  lose  their  metallic  contents,  alter  their 
bearings  and  inclinations  until  they  coincide  with 
the  cleavage  planes  or  joints,  and  continue  through 
the  rock  as  integral  parts  of  it,  as  at  Wheal  Cunmng^ 
Herlandf  Binner  Downs,  PoUadras  Downs,  PoU 
gooth.  Wheal  Friendship,  &c. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  lodes  and  strings  the  rocks 
not  only  alter  in  their  mineral  characters,  but  almost 
invariably  become  softer,^  possibly  from  the  action  of 
water  which  the  celluUr  or  drusy  character  of  the 
lodes  allows  to  circulate  more  freely  than  it  does  in 
the  rocks.  From  this  cause,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  mining  excavations  require  to  be  supported  and 
kept  open  by  wooden  props  and  partitions,*  which^ 
however  strong  they  may  be^  are  sometimes  insuffi- 
cient for  their  intended  purposes.* 

The  masses  of  rock  (horses  of  ground),  already 
mentioned,  which  are  on  all  sides  enclosed  by  the 

1  Mr.  R.  W.  Fozy  Report  of  (he  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Soc.  (18S6),p.  88 : 
and  Mr.  Barr,  Mining  Review  (Dec.  1837),  p.  186. 

a  The  annual  conaamption  of  Norway  ilebentare  timber  in  tha  Coraiah 
minea,— for  ten  yeara,  ending  1827,  averaged  11,845  loads ;  and  for  ten  years, 
•ending  18S7, 19,457  loads:  taking  four  trees  to  the  load  of  timber,  the  nam- 
bers^rill  respectlToly  be  47,S80  and  77,828  treea. 

Snt.  C  Lemon,  Bt.,  Jmmal  rf  the  Statiaikal  SacUhf,  i.  (Jane  18S8},  p.  81. 

s  The  decomposing  influence  of  the  air  on  greenstone  is  very  remarkable. 
Rocks  of  this  kind,  which  at  first  the  labourer  can  with  difficulty  penetrate, 
within  a  few  weeks  after  they  have  been  opened  become  so  soft,  and  have  their 
joints,  which  were  hardly  discernible,  so  freely  displayed,  that  strong  and  close 
boarding  is  required  in  order  to  keep  the  kfMii  open ;  and  even  then  the  wood  is 
<ofien  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly  crashed,  and  the  workings  are  closed. 
In  some  measure  this  also  happens  in  granite  after  its  exposure  to  the  air ;  bat 
<with  more  certainty,  and  to  a  far  greater  degree,  if  a  recent  excavatioa  be 
allowed  to  fill  with  water.  This  softening  of  the  rock  is  locally  called  i 
■a  proTincial  term  applied  also  to  the  thawing  of  a  froaen  substance. 
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lodes  and  branches,  are  composed  sometimes  of  bne^ 
sometimes  of  different  kinds  of  rock,  according  to 
the  locality :  where,  however,  they  occur  at  a  junc- 
tion of  two  rocks,  the  line  of  the  contact  of  such 
rocks  is  prolonged  through  the  enclosed  masses 
(horses)  in  a  conformable  position,  and  with  as  much 
regularity  as  in  the  waUs  of  the  enclosing  veins,  as* 
at  CooJ^s-kitehen,  and  Dolcoath. 

I  wish  to  observe  here  that  the  lodes,  branches, 
and  the  portions  of  rock  included  between  them, 
form  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  entire 
mass:^  whatever  forces  may  have  caused  the  pre- 
sent structure  of  the  rocks,  and  produced  the  lodes,, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  occasioned  any  motion  in 
the  parts  thus  enclosed. 

(b.)  2.  The  composition  of  lodes  in  different  rocks.* — 
The  general  law  seems  to  be  that  a  change  of  rock 

I  «  On  the  supposition  that  yeins  were  originally  fissares,  Cornwall  must 
**  have  been  subject  to  innumerable  conrulsions ;  and  in  some  districts  the  total 
^  thickness  of  these  openings  must  have  borne  no  inconsiderable  proportion  to 
**  the  whole  mass.  In  St.  Just,  for  instance,  within  a  single  mile,  how  nu- 
<*  merotts  the  parallel  lodes  are  which  have  been  worked;  and  these  are  few 
^  compared  with  those  that  hare  not  been  examined,  and  still  more  so  witb 
**  those  veins  that  are  not  metalliferous.    Dr.  Boasb,  Primary  Geology,  p.  S59. 

s  This  was  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Borlase,  who  says : — 

<'  If  the  general  run  of  the  neighbouring  itrata  be  of  any  particular  colour, 
^  be  lax  or  compact,  be  of  a  spar  or  crystal  cement,  be  of  slat,  granite,  or  any 
'*  other  stone,  so  will  the  lode  be  for  the  most  parf    Naiuna  History^  p.  147. 

It  has  also  been  alluded  to  and  described  by  Mr.  Pryce,  Mineral.  Comub., 
9, 9i  I  Mr.  Came,  Comw.  Geo.  Trans.,  iii.  p.  78 :  Dr.  Boase,  Ibid,  ir.  p,  441  ^ 
&  Prim.  Oeol .,  p.  168 :  Mr.  Burr,  Mining  Rer.,  No.  yuL  (May,  1836},  p.  218 : 
Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Report  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Soc.  (1836),  p.  84 : 
Mr,  Bakewelli  Introduction  to  Geology  (4th  edit),  p.  480 :  Dr.  MaccuUoch, 
System  of  Geology,  i.  p.  386 :  Professor  Phillips,  Encyclo.  Metrop.  Geology, 
p.  772,— re-printed  from  the  Encyclo.  Brit.,  p.  272;  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cycle, 
ii*  p.  134 :  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  Geological  Manual  (3rd  edit,),  p.  492 ;  Researches 
in  Theoretical  Geology,  p.  218;  Report,  p.  335  :  My  own  Papers,  Phil.  Mag. 
and  Annals,  x.  (1831),  p.  460 ;  Edin.  New  Phil.  Journal,  xxU.  (1837), 
pp.  156-271 ;  Annals  of  Electricity,  i.  (1837),  p.  124 ;  Annales  des  Mines,  xi. 
(1837),  p.  586. 
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IS  characterized  by  an  instant  and  corresponding 
alteration  in  both  the  metalliferous  and  earthy 
minerals  of  the  lodes.  This,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  is  much  more  remarkable  where  the  rocks 
are  very  dissimilar  than  when  their  compositions 
vary  but  slightly.  In  the  Saint  Just  district  vitreous 
copper  ore  occurs  at  Levant,  Botallack,  Wheal  Cock, 
and  in  most  of  its  mines  worked  in  the  greenstone ; 
whilst  tin  ore  is  the  only  produce  of  Wheal  Bellon, 
Wheal  Cunning,  Boscaswell  Downs,  and,  in  short, 
of  all  those  which  are  wholly  in  the  granite.  In  the 
Saint  Ives  district  vitreous  copper  ore  and  copper 
pyrites  are  almost  the  only  metallic  minerals  found 
at  Wheal  Trenwith,  Providence  Mines,  and  others 
worked  in  the  greenstone,  and  slate  formation; 
whilst,  in  the  granite,  at  Saint  Ives  Consols,  Rose- 
fcaU  Hill,  Balnoon,  Wheal  Reeth,  Wheal  Mary,  &c., 
only  tin  ore  is  found.  The  Gwinear  and  Crowan 
district  is  chiefly  in  the  slate  formation,  and  copper 
pyrites  is  the  product  of  the  mines  in  that  rock, 
except  in  certain  cases  to  be  mentioned  presently. 
At  Great  Work,  in  the  Helston  district,  the  passage 
of  Wheal  Breage  lode  from  granite  to  slate  is  at- 
tended by  the  instant  disappearance  of  the  tin  ore  it 
contained  in  the  former.^  On  the  other  hand,  at 
Wheal  Vor,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  the  lode  is 
productive  of  tin  ore  in  slate,  and  becomes  utterly 
worthless  in  granite.  In  Great  Work  it  must  how- 
ever be  noticed  that  the  granite  is  micaceous,  whilst 

1  Mr.  Carne,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans.,  ii.  p.  98  :  My  own  Paper,  Edin.  New 
Phil  Joamal,  zxli.  p.  157 :  Mr,  De  la  Becbe,  Report,  p.  S88. 
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in  Wheal  Vor  it  contains  talc  also;  and  that  the 
slate  rock  of  the  former  is  a  greenstone^  but  that  of 
the  latter  a  lamellar  and  dark  blue  passing  into  a 
purplish  slate.  In  Dolcoath,  CooVs-hitchen^  Tinr 
crqfty  and  the  Cairn  Brea  Mines,  the  hdes  in  the 
granite  in  general  contain  more  tin  ore  than  they  do 
in  slate,  and  frequently  more  of  vitreous,  and  earthy 
black  copper  ores  also;  and,  almost  invariably,  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  earthy  brown  and  red 
iron  ores.  In  the  Saint  Austell  district  copper  ores 
abound  in  the  schistose  slate  rocks  at  Pembroke, 
East  Crinnis,  and  Fowey  Consols;  but  in  the  quartz- 
ose  slate  of  Polgooth,  the  micaceous  slate  of  Charles- 
town  Mines,  and  throughout  the  granitic  tract  of 
that  neighbourhood,  tin  ores  only  are  found.  The 
granite  of  Kit  Hill,  and  of  Dartmoor,  have  hitherto, 
with  a  single  exception,  yielded  tin  ore  only ;  whilst 
the  slate  series  of  that  district  a£fords  the  ores  of 
copper,  lead,  and  silver,  but  those  of  tin  very  sparing- 
ly, as  at  Drake  Walls,  &c. 

Small  quantities  of  vitreous  copper  ore  occur  in 
the  granite,  near  its  junction  with  the  slate,  in  Levant, 
Wheal  Edward,  and  some  other  of  the  mines  in 
Saint  Just;  and  in  similar  situations,  and  mixed  with 
native  copper  and  copper  pyrites,  at  Wheal  Speed,  and 
Providence  Mines  near  Saint  Ives.  At  Great  Work, 
and  in  Wheal  Vor,  a  little  black  copper  ore  occurs 
in  the  granite ;  and  at  Wheal  Trewavas  and  Wheal 
Trannack,   in   the  same  neighbourhood,  vitreous 

«  Mr.  R.  W,  Fox,  Report  of  the  Royal  Comw.  Polytechnic  Soc.  (1886),  p.  85. 
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copper  ore  and  copper  pyrites  have  been  plentiful 
in  the  same  rock.  In  the  granite  of  the  Camborne 
districts  near  the  junction  of  the  slate^  vitreous  cop- 
per ore»  mixed  with  copper  pyrites,  has  occurred  at 
Dalcoath,  CooVa-Jntchen,  TVncr^^and  the  CaimBrea 
Mines.  Wheal  BuUer,  in  the  Gwennap  district,  has 
yielded  vitreous  copper  ore  and  copper  pyrites,  both 
in  slate  and  in  granite,  but  fiur  more  plentifuUy  in 
the  former,  and,  m  the  latter,  only  at  small  distances 
from  the  junction :  in  Tresaoean  the  locle  affords 
enormous  quantities  of  copper  pyrites  in  the  granite, 
but  is  exceedingly  deteriorated  in  value  on  entering 
the  slate  ;^  a  similar  fact  presented  itself  in  the  ad- 
joining mine  of  Penstruihal.  In  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood the  lodes  of  Wheal  Jewel  and  East  Wheal 
Damsel  have  produced  copper  pyrites  whilst  in  slate, 
but  vitreous  and  black  copper  ores  only  when  they 
enter  the  granite.  At  Ounms  JLake,  which  is  in 
granite  (on  the  declivity  of  Kit  Hill),  vitreous  and 
black  copper  ores  are  almost  the  only  metallic 
minerals. 

At  Great  Wheal  Fortune  the  lode  runs  for  a  short 
distance  with  slate  on  one  side  and  ehan  on  the 
other :  the  side  in  contact  with  the  slate  is  a  spotted 
bluish-green  quartzose  slate,  with  spots  of  copper 
pyrites ;  and  the  other  is  also  of  quartz,  but  much 
mixed  with  fekpar,  and  contains  a  sprinkling  of 
vitreous  copper  ore.  At  Dolcoath  the  Cenmter  lode 
runs  for  several  fathoms  between  elvan  and  slate  on 
both  sides  of  the  elvan-eourse ;  and,  in  either  case,  is 

1  My  own  Paper,  Edin.  New  Phil.  Joaraal,  zxii,  p,  167. 
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alike  tolerably  productive  of  vitreous  copper  ore, 
but,  during  its  passage  through  the  elvan^  it  is  small 
and  split  into  numerous  strings,  and  scarcely  worth 
working.  In  Ting  Tang  the  lode  yielded  copper 
pyrites,  vitreous  and  black  copper  ores,  the  carbon- 
ates, arseniates,  the  silicate,  and  the  oxide  of  copper, 
with  abundance  of  native  copper,  whilst  in  eloan; 
in  slate  it  was  almost  wholly  a  quartzose  slate ;  in 
granite,  however,  it  was  almost  entirely  (gossan) 
earthy  brown  iron  ore. 

At  The  Wherry,  and  Parhola,  veins  of  tin  ore 
penetrate  the  ehan  in  all  directions ;  but  disappear 
immediately  on  touching  the  slate.  In  Melistian, 
Wheal  Vor,  and  Wheal  Unity  Wood,  the  lodes, 
which  yield  tin  ore  in  abundance  whilst  in  the  ehan, 
become  altogether  unproductive  in  the  adjoining 
slate. 

It  may  further  be  remarked  that  as  we  ascend  in 
the  slate  series,  and  approach  either  the  more  exten- 
sive deposits  of  its  organic  remains  on  the  north 
coasts  from  Ligger-bay  eastward,  or  those  rocks 
in  which  traces  of  carbonaceous  matter  are  found, 
near  Boscastle,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  north  of 
Tavistock,  the  lodes  contain  more  and  more  of 
galena. 

The  position  and  configuration  of  the  granite 
masses  seem  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  disposi* 
tion  or  arrangement  of  ores  contained,  not  only  in 
the  lodes  which  occur  in  that  rock  itself,  but  also  in 
those  which  traverse  the  slates  adjacent  thereto :  for 
the  masses  or  shoots  of  ore  in  any  given  lode  have, 
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generally  speaking,  a  prevailing  dip,  and  whether 
they  occur  in  granite  or  in  slate,  whether  on  the 
eastern  or  western  side  of  the  granitic  tracts,  this 
inclination  is  invariably  towards  the  great  body  of 
the  slate.^ 

At  Botallack  one  of  the  lodes  passes  no  less  than 
three  different  times  from  granite  into  slate,  and  at 
every  change  in  the  granite  it  yields  tin  ores  only, 
but  wherever  it  traverses  the  slate  its  metallic  pro- 
duce is  wholly  vitreous  copper  ore :  other  cases  of  a 
like  nature  might  be  mentioned,  but,  notwithstanding 
these,  the  general  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  same  lode 
is  seldom  productive  in  adjoining  rocks  of  different 
descriptions.'  Variations  in  the  character  and  com- 
position of  rocks  of  the  same  series  are  accompanied 
by  great  changes  of  the  lodes  by  which  they  are 
traversed;  but  this  important  fact  may  be  more 
appropriately  discussed  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
Memoir.' 

Notwithstanding  the  enormously  rich  hunches  of 
tin  ore  which  have  occurred  in  slate  at  Wheal  Vor, 
Saint  Agnes,  Polgooth,  Charlestown  Mines,  and  in 

1  My  own  Paper,  Edin.  New  PhU.  Jooraal,  xxiL  p.  157.  This  Yiew  of  the 
disposition  of  shoot$  of  ore  embraces  those  which  are  foand  in  the  granite,  as 
well  as  these  in  the  slate  series.  It  therefore  inclndes  that  of  Mr.  Tregaskis, 
which  has  subsequently  been  qnoted  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Report  of  the  Royal 
Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  (1886),  p.  95. 

3  "  It  is  rarely  the  case  that  a  lode  which  has  been  prodnctiTe  in  one  rock, 
continues  rich  long  after  it  has  entered  another.'' 

Mr.  CABRBy  CarmoaU  Geo,  Trmu^  iiL  p.  79. 

*'  Many  lodes  which  yield  abundance  of  ore  in  granite,  are  nnprodoctive  in 
"  killas,  and  vice  renk," 

Mb.  R.W.  Fox,  Report  of  the  JZoycU  CmwoUPoltfieelmk  5oc.(18S6),  p.  88. 

Mr.  Burr,  Mining  Review,  No.  x,  (Dec.  1887),  p.  180. 

s  On  the  circumstances  which  seem  to  affect  the  metallic  contents  of  lodsf. 
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some  other  spots ;  and  the  valuable  discoveries  of 
copper  pyrites  in  granite  at  Tresavean,  and  in  the 
massive  slate  rocks  at  North  Rosiear,  East  Wheal 
Crofiy,  and  in  some  parts  of  Doleoath  and  Cooks- 
kitchen,  yet,  on  a  general  view  of  the  whole  tract 
under  consideration,  it  will  appear  that  the  lodes  in 
granite,  elvan,  and  the  massive  varieties  of  the  slate 
series,  have  yielded  beyond  comparison  the  largest 
quantities  of  tin  ore,  and  of  the  vitreous  and  earthy 
black  ores  of  copper,  together  with  the  rare  and  un- 
common crystallized  varieties  and  compounds  of  that 
metal ;  whilst  the  lodes  which  traverse  the  schistose 
slates  have  chiefly  afforded  copper  pyrites,  usually  in 
the  massive  form,  and  but  seldom  any  other  varieties 
of  copper  ores.^ 

2.  The  composition  and  structure  qf  the  rocks 
which  form  the  opposite  walls  qf  lodes* — If  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  junctions  of  the  slate  rocks  with 
granite  or  the  elvans,  and  in  either  of  these  rocks, 
we  take  areas  of  small  extent,  we  shall  commonly 
find  their  characters  and  compositions  so  uniform, 
that  no  particular  beds  or  layers  can  be  accurately 
identified  even  at  minute  distances:  probably  on 
this  account  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the 
rocks  which  compose  the  opposite  sides  of  lodes 
have  a  perfect  correspondence  with  each  other.  It 
is  not,  however,  in  such  situations  that  we  must  look 
for  decisive  evidence  on  a  point  of  so  much  import- 
ance :  but  in  those  localities  where  the  junctions  of 

1  My  own  Papers,  Edin,  New  PhU.  Journal,  xxii.  (18ST),  pp.  157-271 ; 
Annals  of  Electricity,  i.  (18S7},  p.  185 ;  Annaiesdes  Mines,  xi.  (1837),  p.  587. 
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rocks,  difiering  in  mineral  composition^  and  mechani- 
csX  stucture,  present  features  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, and  indications  which  cannot  be  confounded. 

For  had  the  surfaces  of  rock,  now  separated  by 
the  intervention  of  the  lades,  been  united  at  the  time 
of  their  first  solidification,  we  should  see  an  exact 
coincidence  between  their  mineral  and  mechanical 
characters,  markings,  &c. :  even  when  they  were 
found  at  different  levels  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
lades,  the  direction  of  such  a  motion,  as  might  bring 
them  again  in  contact,  and  make  their  distinctions 
exactly  to  fit  each  other,  ought  to  be  evident. 

On  account  of  the  few  localities  in  which  such  par- 
ticulars could  be  examined  I  have  paid  the  closer  and 
more  careful  attention  to  the  facts  which  have  come 
under  my  notice,  with  a  view  to  the  confirmation  or 
contradiction  of  this  supposed  correspondence. 

(a.)  At  Botallack  the  lade  runs  for  20  fathoms 
with  granite  on  one  side,  and  slate  on  the  other,  and 
in  the  S.  wall  there  is  a  vein  of  granite  traversing  the 
slate  which  does  not  appear  in  the  same  rock  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lade. 

(b.)  At  114  fathoms  deep  in  Levant  a  similar  vein 
of  granite  occurs  in  the  slate  of  the  W.  tvall,  but  is 
not  seen  on  the  £•  side  of  the  lade. 

(c.)  In  Providence  Mines,  at  58  fathoms  deep,  the 
granite  in  the  S.E.  or  upper  (hanging)  waU  is  6  or 
8  fathoms  further  N.E.  than  in  the  opposite ;  at  76 
fathoms  deep  the  N.W.  lower  (faat)  wall  is  10 
fathpms  further  N.E.  than  the  other;  and,  at  86 
fathoms  deep,  the  junction  is  on  the  same  line  in 
opposite  walls. 
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At  76  fathoms  deep  a  granite  vein^  4  to  8  inches 
wide,  dipping  N.,  occurs  in  the  N.W.  wM;  and  on 
the  S.E.  side,  at  83  fathoms  deep,  and  9  fathoms  W. 
of  the  spot  last  mentioned^  another  granite  vein 
extends  from  the  main  body  of  the  granite  about  7 
fathoms  into  the  slate ;  it  is  about  8  inches  thick 
near  the  junction,  but  thins  off  to  an  edge  as  it 
recedes  from  the  granite. 

(d.)  Granite  veins  are  much  more  numerous  in 
the  N.  or  hanging  wall  of  Carleen  lode  in  Wheal  Vor, 
at  68  fathoms  deep,  than  in  the  opposite  one.  At 
75  fathoms  deep,  in  the  same  mine,  a  thick  bed  of 
granite  intersects  the  slate,  and  dips  E. :  between 
this  and  the  mass  of  the  granite  the  intervening 
space  is  also  traversed  by  numerous  small  granite 
veins ;  but  this  phenomenon  is  confined  to  the  N. 
ftaU,  for  neither  the  bed  nor  the  veins  appear  in  any 
part  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  hde. 

(e.)  At  Wheal  Tramach  the  lode,  at  34  fathoms 
deep,  continues  for  10  fathoms  with  granite  on  the 
S.  (hanging)  waU,  and  slate  on  the  N.  At  44, 64, 
and  74  fkthoms  deep,  beds  of  granite  appear  in  the 
slate  on  both  sides  of  the  lode. 

C/I)  At  197  fiEithoms  deep,  near  Harriefs  lode  in 
Doleoath,^  which  is  there  split  into  two  branches,  a 
bed  of  fine  grained  schorlaceous  granite  intersects 
the  slate  of  both  waUs,  and  also  the  horse  of  slate 


1  Captain  Petheriek,  the  Intelligent  manager  of  IhkoM,  informs  Mr.  R.  W. 
Fox,  that  in  thai  mine,  '<  in  one  of  the  lodes  (the  canntwr)  the  hanging  wall  Is 
''  evidently  lower  than  the  foot  wall/' 

Siptri  4  «A«  Aoyal  Cormiwa  AlylwAiiic  iSbd«fy(18M),  p.  OS. 
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which  is  included  between  the  two  veins,  whilst  in 
all  three  its  bearing  and  dip  are  conformable.^ 

{g.)  At  CooUs-Mtchefi?  south  lode  there  is  granite 
in  the  S.  (hanging)  wall,  and  slate  in  the  opposite, 
at  54  fathoms  deep ;  and,  at  the  same  level,  granite 
stands  also  on  the  S.  (but  in  the  foot)  waU  of  Toy's 
lode,  and  a  horse  of  ground  between  two  branches 
of  it  is  partly  of  granite  and  partly  of  slate,  and 
conforms  to  the  positions  of  these  rocks  on  either 
side.  At  Dunkiris  lode,  in  the  same  mine,  the  N. 
(foot)  waU  is  granite,  and  the  S.  waU  slate,  traversed 
by  several  granite  veins  at  48  fathoms  deep:  at  52, 
55,  and  68  fathoms  deep,  the  N.  (foot)  wall  is  slate, 
and  the  opposite  is  of  granite;  the  composition^ 
however,  of  the  latter  is  not  exactly  alike  in  all  these 
spots.  At  73  fathoms  deep  the  S.  wall  is  again  of 
slate,  whilst  the  opposite  side  is  of  granite.  The 
Middle  Engine  lode,  at  33  fathoms  deep,  has  the 
N.  (hanging)  wall  of  slate,  and  the  foot  waU  of 
granite ;  but,  at  73  fathoms  deep,  both  sides  are  of 
the  latter  rock.  At  54  fathoms  deep  the  N.  (hang- 
ing)  waU  of  Hardshqft  lode  is  of  slate,  and  the  S* 
of  granite. 

(A.)  In  Tincrift^  a  mass  of  granite  accompanies 
Dunkin's  lode  from  the  surface  to  26  fathoms  deep ; 
but,  at  a  short  distance  on  each  side  of  this  granite, 

1  This  i8  not  the  mass  of  granite  described  by  Prof.  Sedgwick,  Cambridge 
Phil.  Trans.,  i.  p.  122,  and  figured  in  Mr.  De  la  Beche's  Report,  PI.  riii. 

9  Mr.  Thomas,  Report,  pp.  10-33 :  Mr.  Came,  Comw.  Geo.  Trans,  ii.  p.  73 : 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Ibid,  p.  378 :  See  also  my  own  description,  Phil.  Mag.  &  Annals, 
X.  (1831),  p.  360. 

8  Mr.  Thomas,  Report,  pp.  10-43 :  Mr.  Wm.  Phillips,  Geo.  Trans.,  ii.  o.s. 
p.  152,  Pl.Tii.fig.  8. 
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and  also  in  both  walls  of  the  lode  from  26  to  84 
fathoms  deep,  slate  is  the  only  rock. 

{%.)  Granite  extends  from  the  surface  to  29  fathoms 
deep  at  Daioejfs  lode  in  Wheal  Beauehamp,  and  it 
appears  at  the  same  level  on  both  sides ;  but,  at  the 
north  lode,  the  granite  occurs  10  fathoms  further  E. 
in  the  S.(foot)  wall  than  in  the  opposite,  at  50 
fathoms  deep. 

(J.)  At  all  depths,  in  Tresavean,  the  granite  ex- 
tends 5  or  6  fiEithoms  further  £.  in  the  N.  (foot)  wall, 
which  is  furthest  from  the  main  body  of  that  rock, 
than  it  does  in  the  opposite  side. 

(k.)  At  East  Wheal  Damsel,  and  Wheal  Jewel, 
as  far  as  the  workings  have  extended,  the  junction  of 
the  granite  and  slate  are  conformable  on  both  sides 
of  the  lodes. 

(I.)  Beds  of  fine  grained  granite  occur  in  coarser 
varieties  of  the  same  rock,  on  one  side  of  the  lodes, 
both  in  Park-noweth  and  Ding  Dong,  but  are  not 
seen  on  the  other. 

The  ehxsttrcaurses,  when  intersected  by  lodes,  ex- 
hibit similar  phenomena, 

(m.)  The  N.  waU  of  the  lode  at  Gwallon  is  wholly 
ehan,  and  the  S.  entirely  of  slate ;  the  lode  holds  a 
perfectly  regular  course  between  the  two  rocks. 

(n.)  At  Wheal  Darlington  ehan  appears  on  both 
sides  of  the  north  lode,  at  SO,  and  also  at  40  fathoms 
deep ;  but,  at  the  latter  depth,  there  is  less  of  it 
on  the  S.W.  (or  hanging)  wall,  than  in  the  other. 
At  70  fathoms  deep  another  elvan-course  occurs  in 
the  S.W.  waU;  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
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lode  there  is  slate  for  some  fathoms.  At  70  and  80 
fathoms  deep  elvdn  appears  in  the  N.E.  wall  several 
fathoms  before  it  does  in  the  other. 

(p.)  In  Herland  an  elvan^  which  dips  W.^  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Fancy  Catmier  lode,  which  dips  S.W.^ 
and  is  found  6  feet  higher  on  the  N.E.  (foot)  wall  of 
the  lode  than  in  the  opposite :  another  eham,  which 
dips  N.W.^  is  traversed  by  the  CoMocation  lode, 
dipping  S.E.,and  is  some  fathoms  higher  in  the  S.E. 
(hanging)  waU  than  in  the  other.  Bnt^  in  the  same 
mine^  the  Manor  lode  cuts  through  a  nodular  mass 
of  granite  which  is  imbedded  in  the  slate^  and  is 
found  at  the  same  level  on  both  sides  of  the  lode. 

(p.)  At  Duffield  the  South  lode  intersects  two 
elvanrcourses ;  the  northern  one  appears  in  theS. 
(foot)  waU  several  fathoms  higher  than  it  does  in 
the  N.  waU;  the  other  ehan  is  simply  cut  through, 
and  stands  at  the  same  level  on  both  sides  of  the 
lode:  both  elvans  dip  N.,  and  the  lode  underlies  in 
the  same  direction. 

(jf.)  In  Trevellas  Downs  some  lodee  intersect  an 
ehanrcowrse  on  the  line  of  its  dip,  and  throw  it  up- 
ward several  fathoms ;  it  is  thus  found  lower  in  the 
hanging  than  in  ihefoot  walls  of  the  loiiee.  This 
elvan  dips  N.,  and  the  lodes  have  an  opposite  in- 
clination.^ 

(r.)  At  Polgooth,  Saint  Martinis  lode  intersects 
the  little  ehan,  whilst  MeskHling  great  ehan  heaoes 
Screens  lode  6  feet  towards  the  right  hand.    The 

1  Mr.  ConybeafOy  Geo.  Trans.,  it.  o.8.  p.  401,  PI.  xxiiL  fig.  S.    My  own 
Paper,  Report  of  the  Royal  Inititation  of  CornwaU  (18S8),  p,  SS. 
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two  ehans,  however,  intersect,  and  at  the  point  of 
their  contact  Saini  Martin's  lode  fsS\&  between  them 
and  dwindles  to  nothing,  but  re-appears  at  a  distance 
of  7  fiithoms  towards  the  right  hand.^ 

(«•)  At  Dolcoath  the  lode  and  the  ehoamreourse  fall 
together  diagonally,  and  on  either  side  of  the  ehan 
the  lode  for  some  distance  runs  between  it  and  the 
slate  for  several  fathoms ;  the  portion  connecting 
these  opposite  parts  cuts  through  the  elvan  nearly  at 
right  angles.' 

(/.)  In  West  PoU&ee  unconnected  masses  of  elvan 
Occur  in  the  slate.  At  30  fiEtthoms  deep  the  N.  (foot) 
waU  is  elvan,  and  the  opposite  one  is  slate ;  at  40 
fathoms  deep  the  N.  side  is  of  slate,  and  the  S.  of 
elvan  ;  whilst,  at  50  and  60  fiEtthoms  deep,  elvan  ap- 
pears in  two  places,  and  in  all  these  cases  in  a  con- 
formable position  in  both  toalls. 

(«•)  In  fiBur  the  greater  number  of  cases,  however, 
the  elvans  are  simply  traversed  by  the  lodes,  whether 
they  intersect  on  the  lines  of  their  direction  or  dip. 
This  is  the  case  at  Marazion  Mines,  Great  Wheal 
Forttme,  Wheal  Vor,  Stray  Park,  Cairn  Brea  Mines, 
East  Pool,  Wheal  BuUer,  Ting  Tang,  The  United 
and  Consolidated  Mines,  Cardrew  Downs,  Wheal 
Prudence,  Wheal  Budniek,  Redmoor,  &c. 

(A.)  In  the  instances  in  which  the  opposite  waUs 
of  lodes  exactly  resemble  each  other,  where,  for  ex- 
ample^ a  lode  simply  passes  through  an  elmn-course 
without  heaving  or  throwing  it  out  of  its  general 

1  Mr.  Hawkins,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans.,  i.  p.  151,  PI.  5.    Ante^  p.  128,  PI.  is. 
ilg.  11.  2  PL  Ti.  fig.  S. 
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confonnity  in  bearing  and  dip  (/,  h,  k,  u),  or  where 
one  side  is  wholly  of  one  rock  and  the  opposite  of 
another  (m),  the  fiict  may  be  sufficiently  expUdned 
by  supposing  a  simple  longitudinal  rent  on  the 
bearing  of  the  lode^ 

This  solution  may  also  be  in  some  respect  appli- 
cable where  different  portions  of  a  lode  continue  in 
distant  parts  of  its  length  to  run  between  the  elvan 
and  the  slate^  although  on  opposite  sides  (^f  ) :  but  in 
this  case  one  part  of  the  ehanrcourse  must  have 
stood  alone  and  unsupported^  though  inclining  at  an 
angle  of  45^,  and  a  contraction  of  the  longitudinal 
dimensions  of  that  rock  must  also  have  taken  place 
to  permit  the  continuity  of  the  lode  being  presenred 
through  it 

(B.)  Where  at  one  level  the  granite  on  one  side  of 
the  lode  extends  further  in  a  given  direction  than  it 
does  in  the  opposite,  whilst,  in  r^^ard  to  the  same 
rock  and  lode,  the  bet  is  reversed  at  another  spot, 
it  is  evident  that  at  some  intermediate  point  the 
granite  must  inevitably  occupy  a  coincident  position 
in  the  opposing  waOe:  in  such  a  case  a  curvilinear 
motion  of  the  walls,  with  this  neutral  point  as  a 
centre,  might  have  afforded  an  explanation.  In  the 
only  example,  however  (e),  a  second  coincidence  in 
the  rock  occurs  at  a  deeper  part,  and  thus  forbids  the 
application  of  such  a  theory. 

(C.)  Where  the  intersected  rock  is  not  at  the  same 
level  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lode  (n,  q),  or  where 
the  position  of  rocks  differs  throughout,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  the  junction  of  granite  and  slate,  at  all 
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depths^  extends  further  in  a  given  direction  on  one 
side  of  a  lode  than  on  the  other  (},j),  the  elevation 
of  one  wall  or  the  subsidence  of  the  other  seems  to 
afford  a  ready  solution.^ 

But  the  same  lodes  which  intersect  different  rocks 
at  different  levels,  on  opposite  sides^  frequently  also 
cot  through  such  rocks  when  they  exactly  coincide 
with  each  other  in  their  positions  on  the  opposing 
walls  (c,  g,  h,  n,  o,p,  f).  In  these  cases  the  motions 
required  to  bring  the  discordant  portions  together, 
would  produce  equal,  if  not  greater,  breaches  in  the 
continuity  of  those  which  now  agree. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  take  isolated  examples,  and 
apply  one  solution  to  one  fiEict,  another  to  a  second, 
and  a  third  to  others,  many  difBiculties  would  vanish. 
The  chief  obstacle  in  all  these  is,  however,  their 
connections ;  for  when  all  these  circumstances  are 
found  in  the  same  localities,  and  often  within  a  few 
fiithoms,  or  even  feet,  of  each  other,  is  it  possible  to 
apply  all  the  foregoing  explanations  (and  many  might 
be  necessary)  to  the  different  examples  as  they  occur  ? 

(D.)  But  further,  there  is  a  very  large  proportion 
of  instances  in  which  the  opposing  fiEices  have  no 
sort  of  resemblance  to  each  other ;  as,  for  example, 
where  numerous  beds  and  veins  of  granite  traverse 
the  slate  in  one  wall  of  a  lode,  whilst  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  m  the  other  (a,  b,d);  or  where  similar 
beds  of  fine  grained  granite  occur  in  a  coarser 


1  Hub  idea  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Pryoe,  Mineralogia  ConraliieiuiiSy  p.  106. 
Mr.  Be  la  Beehe  also  employs  it  in  hie  speoalaticms  on  the  origin  of  lodeg, 
Re0eaiclie8lnTliecirotiealGeology,p.2O7yfig.a8;  Report,  p.  844,  fig.  66. 
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grained  granite  on  one  side  of  a  lode,  bot  do  not 
appear  in  the  opposite  (/).  From  facts  like  these, 
which  are  numerous,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
the  obvious  conclusion,  that  these  dissimilar  rocks 
can  never  have  formed  continuous  portions  of  an 
unbroken  mass. 

3.  The  general  comporition  qf  the  lodes* — ^The 
most  cursory  reference  to  any  of  the  preceding 
tables,  or  to  the  details  which  accompany  them,  will 
at  once  show  that  much  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  mineral  composition  of  the  lodes  consists  of 
quartz.  Near  the  surfece  this  is  full  of  hollows  and 
drusy  cavities,  is  often  more  or  less  mixed  with  earthy 
brown  iron  ore,  varies  extremely  in  hardness  and 
depth  of  colour,  and  is  provincially  called  gossan} 

For  the  most  part,  when  gossans  contain  metallic 
substances,  they  are  tolerably  hard,  and  their  ferru- 
ginous matter  is  almost  a  chocolate  brown;  but 
they  may  contain  softer  portions ;  for  example,  a 
friable  quartz,  locally  called  sugary  spar;^  and  also 
felspar  clay,  often  called  prian^  Gossans  of  this 
nature  are  more  frequently  found  to  accompany  the 
ores  of  copper  than  those  of  other  metals. 


1  Dr.  Borlase,  Natural  Uifttoiyy  p.  107 :  M,  Jars,  Voyages  M^talloigiqaes 
(1705),  iii.  p.  192 :  Mr.  Pryce,  Mineral.  Comub., pp.88-«9 :  Mr.  Wm.  Phillips, 
Geo.  Trans.,  o.8.  ii.  p.  117 :  Mr.  Carney  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans.,  ii.  p. Oft:  Mr. 
Burr,  Mining  Review,  No.  ▼!.  (18S2),  p.  221,  No.  x.  (1887)^  p.  171 :  Mr.  R.  W. 
Fox,  Report  of  Royal  Cornw.  Polytech.  Soc.  (1836),  p.  85 :  Mr.  De  la  Beche, 
Report,  p.  326. 

2  Mr.  Pryce,  Mineral.  Cornub.,  p.  92 :  Mr,  Came,  Cornw.  Geo.  Trans.,  ii. 
p.  101 :  Mr.  Barr,  Mining  ReWew,  No.  x.  (1837),  p.  171-2:  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox, 
Report  of  Royal  Cornw.  Polytech.  Soc.  (1836),  p.  86. 

3  Mr.  Pryce,  Mineral.  Cornub.,  p,  00 :  Mr.  Wm.  Phillips,  Geo.  Trans.,  o.s. 
ii.  p.  110. 
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In  many  parts  of  this  County,  from  time  imme- 
morial,  the  gossans  have  been  worked  for  tin  ores/ 
as  at  Levant,  Cairn  Brea  Mines,  and  Wheal  Spin- 
ster, and  more  recently  for  silver  ores,  of  which 
small  quantities  are  found*  at  Wheal  Falmouth,  Ball- 
due,  and  in  some  other  places.  In  these  superficial 
portions  of  the  lodes  much  iron  pyrites  (mundic)  has 
been  found  at  Wheal  Bolton,  East  Wheal  Crofty, 
Penna$ice,  BaU-due,  United  Mines,  Wheal  Devonshire, 
East  Crinnis,  Virtuous  Lady,  &c.'  In  similar  situ- 
ations blende^  is  also  of  frequ^it  occurrence,  as  at 
Union,  United,  and  Consolidated  Mines,  BaUrdue, 
and  Wheal  Hope,  and  in  Wheal  Prudence,  Wheal 
Budnici,  and  many  other  mines  at  Saint  Agnes. 
Galena,  too,  has  not  rarely  been  found  under  like 
circumstances,  as  in  East  Wheal  Crqfty,  Wheal 
Budnick,  Wheal  Friendship,  Redmoor,  Wheal  Bro- 
thers, &c. 

The  shallower  portions  of  the  lodes  also  frequently 
yield  earthy  black  copper  ore,  disseminated  through 
the  gossan,  as  in  Speam  Moor,  Bokdlack,  Wheal 
Kayle,  Wheal  Jewel,  The  Consolidated  Mines,  &c. 
Native  copper,  and  its  red  oxide,  as  well  as  its  car- 
bonates and  arseniates,have  also  abounded  among  the 

1  Mr«  Pryoe,  Minflral*  Conrnb.,  p.  44 :  Mr.  Came,  Comw.  Geo.  Truis.,  ii. 
p.  lot,  iii.  p«  S7 :  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Report  of  Royal  Com.  Polytech.  Soc.  (1896), 
p.  85 :  Mr.  I>e  la  Beehe,  Report,  p.  S96. 

s  Mr.  Barr,  Mining  Review,  No.  x.  (18S7},  p.  173. 

8  Hie  fireqiwnt  oocorrenoe  of  iron  pyrites  in  the  shallow  parts  of  those  lodet 
which  have  become  rich  at  greater  depths  has  originated  the  local  proYerb,— 
«mnndic  rides  a  good  horse.''  See  Mr.  Pryce,  Mineral.  Comnb.,  p.  42: 
Mr.  Wm.  Phillips,  Geo.  Trans.,  o.s.  u.  p.  121 :  Mr,  Burr,  Mining  Reyiew, 
No.x.(18S7},p.l72. 

«  Mr.Pryce,Min.Coni.,p.Oft:  Mr.  Wm,  Phillips,  Geo.  Trans,  o.s.ii.  p.  121. 
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gossans  o{Levant,BotaUack,Doleoath,WhealBuUer, 
Penstruthal,  Ting  Tang,  Wheal  Gorkmd,  Wheal 
Unity,  Wheal  Charlotte,  Great  Saint  George,  Pern- 
broke,  Gunnis  Lake,  &c. 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  greater  number 
of  rare  and  curious  crystalline  minerals  occur  in  the 
shallower  portions  of  the  lodes,  and  usually  where 
gossan  is  plentiful :  and,  again,  that  these  rarities 
are  seldom  found  in  connection  with  large  quantities 
of  ore,^  although  the  same  lodes  may  be  productive 
when  these  are  absent;  as,  for  example,  at  J?o/a2/aci, 
Speam  Moor,  Wheal  Affred,  Doleoath,  Wheal  ToU 
gus.  Wheal  BnUer,  Penstruthai,  Ting  Tang,  Wheal 
Charlotte,  United  Hills,  East  Crinnis,  Pembroke, 
Gunnis  Lake,  Virtnaus  Lady,  Sec 

Copper  pyrites  now  and  then  occurs  in  gossan, 
but  very  rarely.* 

But  gossan,  though  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
the  shallower  portions  of  the  lodes,  is  sometimes 
found  at  very  great  depths,  as  in  Dolcoaik,  Wheal 
Reeth,  Ting  Tang,  Wheal  Gorland,  &c. :  such  cases 
are  unusual,  and  are,  perhaps,  more  common  in 
granite  than  in  other  rocks. 

1  In  prodacing  the  crystallization  of  double  chlorides,  by  electric  forces 
emanating  from  a  single  pair  of  plates,  M.  Beoqneiel  remarks  that  **  the  crystal 
**  is  complete  at  iirst,  bnt  when  the  apparatus  has  been  a  long  time  in  operation, 
**  the  angles  of  the  crystal  become  gradually  truncated.  It  would  seem  from 
^'  that  circumstance  that  when  the  particles  of  the  substance  which  crystalliaea 
"  are  not  sufficiently  abundant,  the  force  which  determines  the  regular  grouping 
*^  of  these  particles  has  no  longer  the  energy  requisite  to  complete  the  crystal.'' 
TraUi  de  VEUetrUUi  it  du  MagiuHnne  (18S5},  iii.  p.  S18 :  Taylor^s  ScietUiJIe 
Memmrsy  i.  p.  4ftl. 

The  analogy  between  this  experiment  and  the  fact  slated  in  the  text  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  overlooked. 

s  I  have  seen  fine  specimens  of  copper  pyrites  in  foasan  at  Cae  Mawr,  near 
DolgeUy,  in  North  Wales. 
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However  much  the  surface  may  undulate^  still  the 
upper  parts  of  the  lodes  present  the  same  appear- 
ances,  and  the  gossan  and  other  substances  which 
usually  accompany  them  are  found  as  &r  below  the 
surface,  where  they  traverse  valleys,  as  when  they  run 
through  hilly  ground.^ 

The  foregoing  pages  have  shown  that  the  ores  of 
copper  and  tin  are  often  intermixed  in  the  same  lodes, 
as  at  Botallaei,  Levant,  Wheal  Darlington,  Manmon 
Mines,  Saint  Ives  Consols,  Dclcoath,  CocJis4nt€hen, 
Tincrt^,  Cairn  Brea  Mines,  Wheal  Jewel,  Poldiee, 
Wheal  Unity  Wood,WhealFriendsh$p,8cc  Inmost 
lodes,  however,  the  one  or  the  other  is  commonly  the 
prevailing  mineral,  and  in  those  most  prolific  of  cop- 
per ore,  gossan  is  generally  plentiful ;  whilst  it  is 
often  scarce  where  tin  ore  abounds.  When  there  is 
no  gossan  the  shallower  portions  of  the  lodes  consist 
of  a  blackish  quartz,  which  in  slate  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  slaty  matter  (capelj,  and  in  granite  with 
schorl.* 

In  lodes  which  contain  gossan  near  the  surface, 
at  greater  depths  there  is  generally  a  diminution  of 
its  ferruginous  ingredients.  Where  copper  ores 
abound  the  earthy  black  copper  ore  at  first  is  mixed 
with  the  gossan,  the  proportion  of  iron  ore  decreases. 


1  <<  Veins  commonlyiMMeratiie  same  genetalappeaiwioM  in  ?aU 
"oontignons  hills,  ^  ^  ^inbotiiBitoatiimstiiemetalliferoasYeinBareingene- 
"  ral  equally  fanislied  with  ^gonm^*  or  other  foreign  matter  orerlying  the  ore/' 
Ma.  R.  W.  Fox,  Ltrndwa  mud  EOm.  PkU.  Mtig.,  i.  (18S9),  p.  SS9. 

s  The  term  jcoixni,  which  has  now  follen  into  disnse,  was  fonnerly  applied  to 
lodes  which  alTord  no  gotaan.  See  M.  Jars,  Voyages  M^tallnigiqaes,  ili.  p.  19S ; 
Mr.  Pryoe,  Min,  Com.,  p.  00 ;  Mr.  Wm.  Phttlips,  Geo.  Trans.  o.s.  ii.  p.  118. 

VOL.  V.  GO 
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and  that  of  the  copper  increases ;  whilst,  in  those 
portions  of  the  lo€les  which  are  unproductive  imme- 
diately beneath  the  gossan,  the  ferruginous  particles 
are  replaced  by  hard  milk-white  quartz.  In  either 
case  the  transition  is  effected  by  gradual  and  almost 
imperceptible  alterations  in  the  mineral  composition, 
in  perfect  analogy  with  those  already  described  as 
occurring  between  the  lodes  and  the  containing 
rocks. 

Notwithstanding  the  lodes  are  sometimes  divided 
by  longitudmal,  and  at  others  by  transverse  joints, 
often  uniting  below  and  at  either  end,  and  occasion- 
ally afford  traces  of  horizontal  bedding,  these  ap- 
pearances are  mostly  confined  within  narrow  limits, 
whilst  the  far  larger  part  of  every  lode  exhibits  no 
trace  of  any  particular  arrangement  or  configuration* 
Frequently,  however,  the  prevailing  mineral  runs 
continuously  through  the  lode  for  considerable  lengths 
and  depths,  forming  what  is  provincially  called  the 
leader  ;^  but  it  is  equally  or  even  more  common  for 
all  the  components  to  be  mixed  with  great  irregu- 
larity. In  the  latter  case  either  of  them  may,  for  a 
short  space,  form  small  veins,  spangles,  unconnected 
lumps,  &c. ;  whilst,  within  a  few  feet,  the  order  is 
reversed,  and  the  previously  included  mineral  be- 
comes a  portion  of  the  matrix.  These  exchanges  of 
condition  may  be  effected,  at  short  intervals,  in 
several,  or  even  all,  of  the  mineral  substances  forming 
the  lodle.    Sometimes  the  minerals  of  which  the  lodes 

1  Mr.  Wm.  Phillips,  Geo.  Trans.,  0.8,  ii.  p.  138. 
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are  composed  are  compact  and  perfectly  solids  at 
other  times  they  abound  in  cavities  and  hollows/ 
These  may  occur  indifferently  in.  any  one  of  the 
ingredients, — ^they  vary  greatly  in  their  dimensions : 
sometimes  they  are  not  larger  than  the  cells  of  a 
honey-comb/ whilst  in  others  they  are  several  fathoms 
in  length  and  depth.^ 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  compact  por- 
tions of  the  lodes  are  chiefly  siliceous  :*  and  some- 
times the  whole  substance  may  entirely  consist  of 
minerals  of  this  description ;  at  other  times  the  lode 
is  almost  wholly  composed  of  ore.  It,  however, 
seldom  happens  that  the  alteration  from  poverty  to 
riches  takes  place  abruptly  and  at  once,  for  the 
change  is  almost  always  effected  by  a  very  gradual 
increase  of  the  metallic  minerals;  and,  although 
the  manner  of  their  appearance  and  the  mode  of 
their  distribution  is  by  no  means  uniform,  yet  it  is 
generally  introduced  by  the  occurrence  of  small 
spots  and  lumps  of  ore  dispersed  through  the  other 

1  This  ▼esicnlar  stnictare  is  locally  called  sucked.  See  also  Mr.  W.  Phillips, 
Geo.  Trans.,  0.8,  ii.  p.  118. 

s  As  at  RelisHan,  UnUed  Mines,  &c, 

s  At  DoicoiUh  a  vugh^ "  from  eighteen  to  twenty  fathoms  in  length,  three  fiithoms 
"  high,  and  from  foar  to  nine  feet  wide,''  oceorred  in  the  mam  lode.  Instead  of 
a  single  large  carem,  it,  however,  consisted  of  an  infinity  of  small  ones,  open- 
ing into  each  other ;  or  perhaps  it  may  be  more  correctly  described  as  a  part 
of  the  lode  filled  with  vesicolar  carbonate  of  iron.  See  Mr.  Rule,  Cornwall 
Geo.  Trans.,  i.  p.  225.    . 

At  the  ConsoUdfded  Mimes,  **  between  the  110  and  120  fathoms  lerel,  on  this 
"  (Taylor's J  lode,  a  little  west  of  Taylor's  shaft,  a  very  extensive  ^vough/  or 
*'  cavity  was  discovered ;  the  size  was  much  greater  than  is  commonly  observed, 
"  being  nearly  forty  fathoms  in  length,  and  firom  one  to  two  fathoms  high ;  the 
"  direction  was  nearly  horizontal,  the  lode  both  above  and  below  producing 
<<  good  ore."    Mr.  Burr,  Mining  Review,  No.  vii.  (July,  1835),  p.  47. 

See  also  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  Report,  p.  324. 

*  Ante,  pp.  174-185-204. 
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ingredients.  When  the  lode  consiBts  either  entirely^ 
or  for  the  most  part^  of  ore,  it  is  provindally  called 
a  course  if  ore;  and,  if  the  metallic  substances 
appear  in  short  and  unconnected  masses,  they  are 
designated  bunehee  qf  ore}  Whatever  may  be  the 
positions  and  dimensions  of  these  bodies  of  ore,  they 
are  usuaUy  altogether  isohited  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  earthy  minerals  of  which  by  tax 
the  largest  part  of  every  lode  consists* 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  longitudinal  joints 
prevail  in  those  parts  of  the  contents  of  lode^  which 
consist  of  earthy  minerals,  of  which  the  characters 
depend  on  those  of  the  contiguous  rocks,'  and  that 
horsee  qf  gromd  are  often  contained  between  differ- 
ent portions  or  branchesof  the  same  Axfe/  Akin  to 
these  characters  are  the  irr^pdar  and  unconnected 
masses  which,  sometimes  of  metallic  and  sometimes 
of  earthy  minerals,  are  imbedded  in  certain  parts  of 
some  lodes^  and  give  them  a  brecdated  structure.^ 

1  Mr.  Bur,  Mining  Seriew,  No.  TiiL  (Maj,  18S6),p.  918 :  Mr.  Do  la  Bedie, 
Report,  pp.  Sa$-t97. 

S  AmUy  p.  180.  S  Ibid,  p.  184.         «  Ibid,  p.  176. 

5  <<  The  layer  of  Mspathic  rock,  which  !•  worked  for  tin  ore  near  the  Indian 
"  Qneena,  ao  abonnda  in  naallangalar  portions  of  diffnreiiteohMn  and  textne, 
''  that  it  resenblei  a  ooane  Umt-mik  jiatri  thia  roek  ^pcaie  to  be  a  regular 
'<  elom-ceitrw,  eqaiTaknt  to  the  beds  of  poiphyry  whieh  are  aiaooialed  with 
<"  the  Coniiah  dates.  •  ••  And  it  is  indeed  worthy  of  obsenratioB  that  the 
^  contents  of  the  Cornish  veins  are  commonly  arranged  in  a  breoeialed  manner 
^  consisting  of  qnarta  and  of  angular  pieces  of  the  i|4|aoent  roek,  whilst  the 
'^  coni^omeiated  stnietars  is  of  rare  occoiienoei'' 

Bb.  Boasb,  Prismry  Geslof3f,  p.  118. 

'*  Poitkms  of  the  sorrooading  neks  are  also  oocaakmally  imbedded  in  the 
<'  veinstone,  which  then  sometimssassames  a  oonglomeiate  character.'* 

Ma.  Boan,  JtfMv  Awto,  Nob  viii.  (May,  1888),  p.  998. 

'^  Among  the  eiamples  of  breceiated  lodos  dbserred  daring  the  Survey  smy 
^<  be  noticed— Fragments  of  slate  oonented  by  quarts  and  yellow  copper  ore 
'<  from  the  principal  lode  at  Cotts<^  nunes,  Gwennap;  angular  portions  of 
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In  this  form  wood-tin  occurs  at  the  Garth  Mine^ 
and  copper  pyrites  at  Trevaskus  and  in  almost  in- 
numerable other  localities.  The  earthy  minerals 
thus  enclosed  have  however  attracted  most  attention. 
'These^  in  some  instances,  appear  like  short  vein- 
shaped  masses ;  in  others,  as  angular  lumps  irregu- 
larly distributed  through  the  lode.  Occasionally 
they  are  sharply-defined,  apparently  by  lines  of 
symmetrical  structure ;  whilst,  frequently,  they  seem 
to  be  connected  by  almost  imperceptible  transitions 
with  the  other  ingredients  of  the  lodes.  When  they 
consist  of  schistose  slaty  matter  their  planes  of  lami- 
nation often  coincide  with  those  of  the  containing 
rock,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  if  they  are  of 
elvan^  or  granite,  the  resemblance  to  the  other  com- 
ponents of  the  lades  is  so  close  that  their  relations 
camiot  be  well  ascertained.  Whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  Country ^  these  enclosed  masses  inva- 
riably resemble  the  contiguous  rock ;  as,  for  instance, 
at  Dinner  Downs,  which  is  in  slate,  the  South  lode  is 
for  some  distance  almost  entirely  composed  of  thin 
alternating  plates  of  slate  and  quartz,  each  occasion- 
ally intersecting  the  other,  and  both  alike  frequently 
penetrated  by  short  irregular  and  unconnected  veins 
of  chlorite. 

In  general  these  included  portions  of  rock  are 
extremely  small,  and  only  in  this  respect  differ  from 

'*  slate  cemented  by  yellow  copper  ore  at  the  United  minea,  Gwennap ;  frag- 
**  menta  of  slates  united  by  yeHow  copper  ore  and  qnartz,  Wheal  Trenwith, 
''  St.  Ires  $  fragments  of  slate  cemented  by  oxide  of  tin  and  yellow  copper  ore, 
'<  Wheal  Fortune,  near  MaiazioD,'^&c,y  &c.  Mr.  De  la  Bechb,  Report^  p.  823. 
Mr.  R.  W«  Fox,  Report  Royal  Com«  Polytech.  Soc.  (1886),  pp.  87-108-1S4. 
1  Mr«  Came,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,  iv.  p.  99. 
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the  horses}  In  the  latter,  the  lodes  and  branches  are 
but  small  when  compared  with  the  horses  enclosed 
between  them,  as  at  Wheal  JReeth,  Dolcoath,  CooVs- 
Intchen,  Wheal  Music,  Carclaze,  &c. ;  whilst,  in  the 
former,  the  included  parts  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
lodes  in  which  they  are  contained.  Between  them 
there  is,  however,  a  regular  gradation  in  size,  and 
the  only  distinction,  if  indeed  it  can  be  called  one, 
is  that  the  smaller  are  enclosed  in  one  vein,  whilst 
the  larger  are  included  between  two,  which  are  still, 
in  fact,  but  parts  of  the  same  lode. 

This  brecciated  structure  may  be  seen  in  granite 
at  BaSeswidden,  The  Bunny,  and  CarcUne  ;  in  elvan 
at  The  Wherry,  Parhola,  Dolcoath,  Polgooth,  &a ; 
and  in  slate  at  Rospeath,  Binner  Downs,  Duffield, 
and  Wheal  Towan,  and  indeed  in  localities  too  nu- 
merous to  be  mentioned :  and  in  some  the  whole 
Country,  for  considerable  distances,  seems  to  consist 
of  minute  metalliferous  veins  enclosing  small  pieces 
of  rock  between  them.* 

When  a  lode,  composed  of  soft  or  disintegrated 
substances,  comes  in  contact  with  a  very  hard  rock, 
for  example,  with  a  quartzose  slate,  as  at  Wheal 
Friendship,  elvan  at  Dolcoath  and  Polgooth,  or  fine 
grained  granite,  as  in  the  western  parts  of  Tincrqft 


1  AnU,  p.  176. 
2  *'  In  all  the  crystalline  granitoid  rocks  of  Cornwall  there  are  also  many 
"  masses  and  *  vetm  qf  ugregaium^*  Snch  are  the  great  oontemporaneoos 
'<  masses  and  veins  of  schorl  rock ;  and  some  of  these  are  metalliferons.  The 
«  decomposing  granite  of  St.  Austell  Moor  is  traversed,  and  sometimes  entirely 
''  superseded,  by  innumerable  veins  of  this  description/'  Prop.  Sbdqwick, 
Addreu  io  Geo,  Soc,  (1831),  Proceedings  </  Geo*  Soc.,  i.  p.  288;  Phil.  Mag. 
and  Annah  (1831),  iz,  p.  284. 
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Consols,  and  Wheal  Reeth,  it  is  often  split  into 
strings :  perhaps^  however,  it  may  be  said  with  more 
accuracy  that  the  whole  rock  assumes  a  veined 
structure.  And  further,  when  a  lode  becomes  very 
large  it  often  contains  horses  of  the  contiguous  rock; 
and  this  seems  to  be  most  prevalent  when  iron  py- 
rites is  its  chief  ingredient,  though  it  sometimes 
takes  place  when  copper  pyrites  abounds. 

The  mixed^  compound^  and  complicated  composi- 
tion which  prevails  in  the  earthy  minerals  found  in 
lodes,  extends  to  their  metallic  contents  also. 

Thus,  tin  ore  is  found  mixed  with^and  interspersed 
through  the  following  metallic  minerals  in  the  most 
irregular  manner :  viz.,  native  copper  at  BoscasweU 
Doums;  copper  pyrites^  at  Saint  Ives  Consols, 
Wheal  Darlington,  Tincrofl,  Wheal  Friendship,  &c., 
and  in  the  state  of  a  double  sulphuret^  which  has 
been  called  tin  pyrites,  at  West  Pink,  and  BotaUack;^ 
vitreous  copper  ore  in  BotaUach,  Levant,  and  most 
of  the  mines  in  Saint  Just;  earthy  black  copper  ore 
in  Wheal  Jewel;  blende  at  Ball^ue,  and  Wheal 
Budnich,  and  in  the  last-mentioned  mine  with  vitre- 
ous copper  ore,  copper  pyrites^  and  galena,  also ; 
with  native  bismuth  in  BotaUack,  and  Levant;  sul- 
phuret  of  bismuth  in  Balleswidden,  and  with  the 
carbonate  of  the  same  metal  at  Levant;  with  crys- 


1  Mr.  Wm.  PhillipB,  Geo.  Traos.,  03.  ii.  p.  127 :  Mr.  Came,  Comw.  Geo. 
Trans.,  ii.  pp.  94-1 04 :  Mr.  Burr,  Mining  Reriew,  No.  yiii.  (May,  18S6),  p.  22S : 
My  own  Paper,  Edin.  New  Phil.  Jonna],  xxii.  p.  271 :  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox, 
Report  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytech.  80c.  (1836),  p.  85 :  Mr.  I)e  la  Beche, 
Report,  p.  827. 

»  Dr.  Boase,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans.,  ii,  p.  384. 
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tallized  phosphate  of  iron  at  Wheal  Kind,^  and  with 
the  same  metal^  in  an  earthy  state,  at  Parh-^unoeth. 

Vitreous  copper  ore  has  been  found  mixed  with 
native  copper  at  Levant,  Pravidenee  Minee,  Ting 
Tang,  &c. ;  with  red  oxide  of  copper  at  Wheal  Gar- 
land, Penstruthal,  and  Wheal  Charlotte;  mixed  with 
and  investing  copper  pjrrites  at  Wheal  Buller,  Cairn 
Brea  Mines,  Wheal  Jewel,  and,  more  or  less,  in  most 
of  the  mines  in  which  copper  ores  are  abundant;^ 
with  the  blue  and  green  carbonates  of  copper  at 
Wheal  Btdler,  Ting  Tang, and  Gunnis  Lake;  with 
crysocolla  and  the  arseniates  of  copper  at  Ting 
Tang;  with  pitch-blende  at  Wheal  Edward,  and 
Wheal  Trenwith;  and  with  uranite  at  Wheal  Ed- 
ward, Wheal  Buller,  and  Carharrach 

In  the  v^hs,  which  are  numerous,  in  the  copper 
pyrites  at  Fawey  Consols,  crystals  of  the  sulphuret 
of  bismuth  are  plentiful ;  mineral  pitch  occurs  in 
similar  situations  at  North  Roskear,  East  Wheal 
Crofly,  South  Wheal  Towan,  East  Wheal  Damsel, 
and  Tresierhy  f  and  at  Wheal  Fahnenih  the  crystals- 
lized  phosphate  of  iron,  the  carbonate  and  phosphate 
of  lead,  and  buntkupfererz  were  found  under  the 
same  conditions* 

The  most  abundant  of  the  metallic  minerals 
afiforded  by  the  lodes,  are,  however,  iron  and  copper 
pyrites,^  and  these  are  found  in  various  forms,  and 
mixed  in  every  possible  proportion. 


1  Near  Saint  Agnes  Beacon.       ^  Locally  called  coaUd  ore. 

>  Mr.  Came,  Comw.  Geo.  TranB.,  ii.  p.  104. 

4  Mr.  R.  W.  FoZy  Report  of  the  Royal  Comw.  Polyteeh.  Soc.  (18S6),  p.  86. 
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The  usual  accompaniments,  both  of  tin  ore  and  of 
copper  pyrites,  seem  to  be  the  metallic  sulphurets ; 
the  oxides,  and  salts  of  the  various  metals  seldom 
occur  in  their  immediate  vicinities. 

The  task  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the 
minerals  afforded  by  the  lodes,  and  the  localities 
from  which  they  have  been  obtained ;  I  have,  there- 
fore, attempted  to  reduce  the  order  of  position  to  a 
tabular  form  (Table  C)«  The  first  column  denotes 
the  Country,  the  second  the  substance  next  the  side 
or  toaU  of  the  lode,  the  next  that  which  is  attached 
to  it,  and  so  on ;  and  I  have  distinguished  the  crys- 
tallized minerals  by  an  Italic  letter,  and  the  massive 
ones  by  a  Roman.  The  localities  are  pointed  out 
by  foot-notes. 

As  the  present  Table  is  a  first  attempt,  I  doubt 
not  it  will  be  found  susceptible  of  many  improve- 
ments. I  shall  abstain  from  drawing  inferences  of 
my  own,  though  many  are  obvious  enough. 

With  the  exception  of  Herland,  already  noticed,^ 
the  lodes,  in  almost  every  district,  are  productive  on 
similar  lines  taken  at  right  angles  to  their  bearings  f 
hence  the  proverbial  phrase  of  '*  ore  against  ore.**' 
But  as  the  directions  of  the  lodes  vary  in  different 
districts,  the  directions  of  these  productive  lines  are 
not  always  the  same.  At  Wheal  Edward,  BotaUack, 
Wheal  Cock,  and  Levant,  the  lodes  are  nearly  N.  and 
S.,  and  the  bearing  of  this  line  is  not  far  from  E.  and 
W. ;  in  Saint  Ives  Consols,  Babioon,  Wheal  Reeth, 

1  AnUf  p.  41.     s  Ibid,  p.  87,*     9  Mr.  Came,  Corn*  Geo,  Tnuia.,  iii.  p.  78. 
VOL.  V.  H  H 
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and  Wheal  Mary^  it  is  nearly  N.  and  S.»  and  as  the 
general  direction  of  the  lodes  in  this  and  in  the  other 
districts  is  not  far  from  the  magnetic  E.  and  W. 
(25"^  S.  of  W.)^  the  productive  lines  in  various  places 
lie  nearly  on  the  magnetic  meridian.  Thus»  in  the 
Gwinear  and  Helston  districts.  Wheal  Providence, 
Sinner  Downs,  Wheal  Strawberry,  Godolphin,  and 
Wheal  Vor  are  nearly  on  the  same  line;  in  the 
Camborne  district.  North  and  South  Roshear  and 
Dolcoath  are  similarly  situated,  and  East  Wheal 
Crqfty,  CooUs4ntchen,  and  Tincroft  are  much  the 
same ;  in  the  Gwennap  tract.  Wheal  Tolgus,  Wheal 
BuUer,  and  Penstruthal  exhibit  like  relations,  and 
North  Downs,  Tresherhy,  Wheal  Chance,  and  Chaee- 
water  Mine  stand  in  a  similar  position  with  regard 
to  Wheal  Unity  Wood,  Wheal  Unity,  Poldice^  and 
Wheal  Garland,  and  these  again  in  respect  of  The 
Consolidated  Mines,  Wheal  Jewel,  and  Wheal  Dam- 
sel,  and,  on  the  south  of  these.  The  United  Mines, 
Wheal  Squire,  and  Ting  Tang  are  on  the  same 
meridian.  A  similar  arrangement  of  the  ores,  in 
the  lodes  of  Wheal  Towan,  South  Towan,  United 
Hills,  Wheal  Charles,  Wheal  Music,  and  Wheal 
Basset,  in  the  Saint  Agnes  district ;  and  between 
those  in  Crimiis,  Pembroke,  and  East  Crennis,m  the 
Saint  Austell  tract,  seems  to  prevail. 

In  the  other  districts  the  mining  operations  are  so 
scattered,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  whether 
this  relation  subsists  or  not. 

In  speaking  of  the  Redruth  and  Gwennap  district 
it  has  been  already  remarked  that  there  is  a  gradual 
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increase  in  the  depth  of  the  workings  as  we  proceed 
from  N.  to  S,  ;^  this  observation  is  also^  in  a  great 
measure,  applicable  to  lines  drawn  in  the  same  direc- 
tion in  other  places.  Thus,  on  a  line  from  Saint 
Ives  Consols,  through  Balnoon  and  Wheal  Reeth, 
there  is  an  increase  of  depth  towards  the  south; 
from  Herland,  through  Wheal  Providence,  Dinner 
Downs,  Wheal  Strawberry,  Godolphin,  and  Poltadras 
Downs,  to  Wheal  Vor,  the  same  takes  place ;  from 
North  Roshear,  through  South  Roshear,  to  Dolcoath, 
is  another  such  line ;  from  East  Wheal  Crqfty,  to 
CooVs-kitchen  and  Tincrqft,  another ;  from  Wheal 
Towan,  through  South  Towan,  United  Hills,  Wheal 
Charles,  Car  drew  Downs,  North  Doums,  Treskerby, 
Wheal  Chance,  Chacewater  Mine,  and  through  the 
parallel  lodes  of  Poldice,  Wheal  Unity,  Wheal  Unity 
Wood,  and  Wheal  Garland,  to  The  Consolidated  Kadi 
United  Mines,  East  Wheal  Damsel,  Wheal  Jewel, 
Wheal  Squire,  and  Ting  Tang,  and  as  far  southward 
as  Tresavean,  there  is  another  similar  line,  on  which 
the  mines  are  worked  to  much  greater  depths  on  the 
south  than  on  the  north. 

This  seems  not  to  depend  on  the  presence  of  any 
particular  rock,  or  any  dip  of  the  beds,  or  on  the 
cleavage-planes  of  the  slate ;  for  the  Herland  and 
Wheal  Vor  section  cuts  through  granite,  slate,  and 
eloan-courses,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  mines 
increase  in  depth  is  rather  opposed  to  the  general 
underlie  of  the  laminae  of  the  slate.    The  inclination 

1  AnUy  p.  8T.* 
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of  the  North  Roshear  and  Doleoath  line  is  similarly 
opposed  to  the  dip  of  the  slaty  cleavage^  and  to  the 
position  of  the  granite  mass ;  the  line  which  extends 
from  Wheal  Tawan  to  Tresavean  abo  cuts  granite^ 
ehan,  and  slates  of  which  the  cleavages  have  almost 
opposite  dips,  and  yet  the  same  observation  is  equally 
applicable. 

I  do  not,  however,  intend  to  say  that  the  ores 
would  be  found  deeper  at  one  than  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  either  of  those  lines,  if  they  could  be 
wholly  uncovered ;  but  merely  to  state  the  &ct  that 
they  have  beeai  followed  and  profitably  worked  to 
greater  depths  on  the  south  than  they  have  been  on 
the  north. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  positions  of  the 
bunches  or  shoots  of  ore  in  the  lodes,  and  which 
everywhere  dip  towards  the  principal  body  of  the 
slate.* 

In  the  same  productive  lines  some  of  the  lodes 
yield  the  ores  of  tin,  others  those  of  copper,  whilst 
many  of  them  contain  both:  thus,  the  lodes  of 
Herland,  Wheal  Providence,  and  Sinner  Downs, 
afford  copper  ores  only ;  whilst,  on  the  same  line, 
PoUadras  Downs  and  Wheal  Vor  have  produced 
tin  ores  alone,  and  both  tin  and  copper  ores  occur  in 
Oodolphin.  North  and  South  Roshear  yield  copper 
ores ;  whilst  both  tin  and  copper  occur  at  Doleoath : 
East  Wheal  Crqfty  yields  no  tin  ore;  but,  on  the 
same  line,  CooVs4ntehen  and  Tincr^  afford  it  in 
abundance.    At  Wheal  Unity  Wood,  Poldice,  some 

1  Anie,  p.  194. 
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parte  of  North  Downs,  Wheal  Jewel,  and  The 
Consolidated  and  United  Mines  tin  ores  are  found 
mixed  with  those  of  copper ;  but,  in  the  other  mines 
on  the  same  productive  meridian,  copper  ores  alone 
occur. 

Thus,  on  the  same  lines,  different  lodes  are  prolific 
of  various  ores. 

4.  On  the  phenomena  which  iffeet  the  metallic 
portions  qf  lodes. — In  different  districto  the  miners 
are  accustomed  to  form  different  expectations  from 
the  presence  of  certain  characters,  and  those  which 
in  one  are  thought  very  favourable,  in  another  are 
considered  most  unpromising.  In  general,  however, 
this  difference  is  confined  to  minor  shades  easily  re- 
cognized by  the  eye,  though  to  describe  them  will, 
I  fear,  prove  a  difficult  task,  especially  as  the  present 
is  the  first  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  collect 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  experience. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  every  writer^  that  almost 
the  whole  mineral  wealth  of  this,  our  most  valuable, 
County,  occurs  within  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  junction  of  the 
slate  and  granite.  This  is  unquestionably  true ;  yet 
no  part  of  the  line  iteelf  seems  to  have  been  more 
productive  than  any  other  spot  of  equal  extent 


1  M.  Jan,  Voyages  M^tallnrgiques  (1766),  iii.  p.  101 :  Dr.  Berger,  Geo, 
Trans.,  o.b.  i.  p.  165 :  Mr.  William  Phillips,  Geo.  Trans.,  0.8.  ii.  p.  132 : 
Bfr.  Cane,  Conu  Geo,  Trans.,  Ii.  p.  lOS ;  Mr.  Borr,  Mining  Keriew,  No.  Tiii. 
p.  244,  X.  p.  181 :  Prof.  Phillips,  Ency.  Metrop.,  Geohgy,  p.  777 ;  Eney,  Brit 
(re-publication),  p.  975 ;  Lardner's  Cab.  Cydo.  No.  cxi.  p.  125 :  Prof.  Sedg- 
wick, Address  to  the  Geo.  Soc.  (18S1),  Proceedings  of  the  Geo.  Soc.  i.  p.  28S : 
Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Report  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytech.  Soc  (1836),  p.  82 : 
Mr.  De  la  Beche,  Theoretical  Geology,  p.  210 ;  Report,  p.  S27. 
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within  the  distance  already  mentioned :  and^  though 
the  lodes  not  uncommonly  run  for  several  fathoms 
with  granite  on  one  side  and  slate  on  the  other^  or 
with  either  of  these  rocks  forming  one  waU,  and 
elvan  the  opposite  one^  yet  the  portions  so  contained 
between  dissimilar  rocks  are  not  generally  the  richest. 
Examples  of  this  occur  at  Little  Bounds,  Providence 
Mines,  Wheal  Vor,  Wheal  Trannach,  Dolcoath, 
Cook's-Ulchen,  Tincrqfl,  Wheal  Butter,  Tresavean, 
Herland,  Ting  Tang,  The  Consolidated  Mines,  &c. 

But  the  metallic  contents  of  the  lodes  are  affected, 
not  only  by  the  mineral  composition  of  the  contigu- 
ous rocks,  but  by  their  mechanical  structure  and 
positions  also. 

(a.)  Mineral  composition  of  the  rochs. — Whether 
the  rocks  be  granite,  slate,  or  elvan,  their  hardest 
portions  are  always  quartzose,  and  in  these  the  lodes, 
are  seldom  rich  ;^  this  may  be,  either  because  a  hard 
rock  is  unsuited  to  the  presence  of  metallic  minerals, 
or  because  the  lodes,  when  traversing  this  quartzy 
rock,  partake  of  its  nature,  and  thus  afford  no  place 
for  the  reception  of  other  substances  of  greater 
value.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  fact  at 
least  is  well  ascertained. 

In  granite,  a  fine  grained  rock  (whetstone)  is 
always  an  unfavourable  indication,  as  in  the  western 
parts  of  Wheal  Reeth,  Tincroft  Consols,  and  Wheal 
Mary ;  and  if  that  which  is  of  a  coarser  texture, 
contain  large,  white,  and  sharply-defined  crystals  of 
felspar,  it  is  equally  so. 

1  Mr.  Barr^  Mining  Review,  No.  x.  p.  184 :  Mr,  Be  la  Beche,  Report,  p.  863. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rock  be  neither  very 
fine  nor  particularly  coarse  grained,  the  imbedded 
crystals  of  felspar  of  a  greenish,  pink,  or  brown  hue, 
and  their  bounding-planes  rather  indeterminate,  or 
passing  gradually  into  the  basis  o(  the  rock,  and  if, 
further,  that  basis  consist  of  greenish  felspar  beside 
the  other  usual  ingredients,  viz.  quartz,  mica,  and 
sometimes  schorl,  the  character  of  the  rock  is  consi- 
dered a  very  favourable  one ;  and  from  the  lodes  in 
it  there  are  fiBur  expectations,  especially  of  obtaining 
tin  ore. 

In  ehan,  the  hard  fine  grained  quartzose  varieties, 
which  also  generally  contain  some  schorl,  often  dif- 
fused as  a  colouring  matter  and  sometimes  in  groups 
of  radiating  crystals,  are  considered  uncongenial ; 
as  the  lodes  are  frequently  split  into  innumerable 
irregular  and  small  veins,  whilst  they  traverse  that 
kind  of  elvan,  but  which  re-unite  when  they  approach 
softer  and  more  felspathic  varieties  of  the  same  rock, 
as  at  Dolcoath  and  Polgooth. 

The  varieties  of  elvan  usually  most  favourable  to 
riches  in  the  lodes  differ  slightly  as  regards  tin  and 
copper  ores.  In  the  former  they  are  sometimes 
tolerably  productive,  even  when  split  into  strings,  in 
glassy  quartzose  elvan;  whilst,  in  the  latter,  unless 
the  rock  be  soft  and  somewhat  inclined  to  decompo- 
sition, the  lodes  split,  dwindle,  and  become  unpro- 
ductive. 

The  slate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Saint  Just 
and  Saint  Ives  copper  mines  is  a  greenstone  slate,^ 

1  Dr.  Forbes,  Comw.  Geo.  Trans.,  ii.  p.  957 :  Mr.  Came,  Ibid,  p.  318. 
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in  general  tolerably  fine  grained  and  lamellar;  a 
massive  rock,  of  somewhat  similar  composition,  oc- 
curs in  some  parts  of  Dolcoath  and  CooVs-kitchen, 
and  in  East  Wheal  Crafty}  and  North  Rasiear. 
In  all  these  spojp  both  tin  and  copper  ore  occur, 
excepting  the  two  last,  which  yield  copper  ore  only. 
The  axinite,  actynolite,  and  garpet  rocks,  which  are 
associated  with  the  greenstones,  do  not  seem  favour- 
able to  the  presence  of  metallic  substances  in  the 
lodes  which  traverse  them.  At  Wheal  Trannack, 
Dolcoath,  CooVs4ntchen,  Cairn  Brea  Mines,  and, 
in  general,  around  the  skirts  of  the  granite  of  Cairn 
Brea  and  Cairn  Marth  (except  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  latter),  a  thickly  lamellar  brownish-purple  slate 
rock^  is  traversed  by  the  lodes  ;  all  of  which  contain 
copper,  and  most  of  them  tin  ores  also. 

A  clay  slate,  of  a  very  pale  greyish  hue,  passing 
into  a  dull  white,  and  here  and  there  marked  between 
the  laminae  with  a  few  bluish  spots,  which,  in  short, 
is  not  altogether  unlike  a  thick-bedded  porphyry 
with  internal  traces  of  a  lamellar  structure,  but  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  accompanies  the  richer  por- 
tions of  the  copper  lodes  at  Ting  Tang,  Wheal 
Virgin  (Consolidated  Mines),  Wheal  Jewel,  Wheal 
Unity,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  Grwennap 
district;  at  Wheal  Music,  Wheal  Basset,  Wheal 
Charles,  the  western  part  of  Wheal  Tawan,  Great 
Saint  George,  Wheal  Leisure,  and  the  greater  part 

1  I  have  fonnd  a  maflsiye  rock,  composed  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  on  the 
north  of  this  mine,  trayersed  by  nnmeroas  small  Teins  of  calcareous  spar. 

s  Prof.  Sedgwick,  Camb.  PhU.  Trans.,  i.  p.  13S :  Dr.  Boase,  Comw.  Geo. 
Trans.,  iv.  p.  S12 ;  Primary  Geology,  p.  19. 
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of  the  neighbourhood  of  Saint  Agnes ;  at  Pembroke, 
and  some  of  the  Saint  Austell  tract ;  and  in  Med- 
moor,  and  some  portions  of  the  Callington  district. 
In  all  these  tin  ore  is  very  scarce,  although  found 
in  small  quantities  in  the  shallower  parts  of  some 
of  them.  Notwithstanding,  copper  ores  have  been 
plentiful  in  the  same  lodes  after  they  quit  this  pale- 
tinted  slate  and  enter  that  of  a  deep  blue  colour, 
which  is  also  generally  quartzose;^  as  at  Wheal 
Fortune  (Consolidated  Mines),  and  Ale  and  Cakes 
(United  Mines) :  yet,  in  the  far  greater  number  of 
instances,  the  riches  either  dwindle  or  suddenly  dis- 
appear with  this  change  of  Country;  as  at  Wheal 
Virgin  (Consolidated  Mines),  and  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  Great  Saint  George,  Wheal  Leisure,  and 
Wheal  Towan.  In  some  parts  of  Gwennap  a  red- 
dish slate  is  considered  equally  unfavourable  to  the 
produce  of  the  loiles  by  which  it  is  intersected.^ 

At  The  Maraxion  Mines,  Wheal  DarUngton, 
Great  Wheal  Fortune,  and  other  parts  of  the  Mara- 
zion  district;  at  Herland,  Dinner  Downs,  GodoJphin, 
and  most  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Gwinear  and 
Crowan ;  in  the  eastern  parts  of  The  Consolidated 
and  United  Mines;  in  the  eastern  part  of  Wheal 
Towan,  at  South  Wheal  Towan,  Wheal  Prudence, 
and  some  other  portions  of  the  Saint  Agnes  tract ; 
in  East  Crennis,  Fowey  Consols,  and  the  vicinity  of 
Saint  Austell ;  and  at  Wheal  Franco,  Wheal  Friend- 
ship,  and,  in  general,  through  the  Tavistock  district, 

1  Mr.  Carnoy  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans.^  iii.  p.  81 :  Mr.  Bnrr,  MiniDg  Reriew, 
No.  X.  (18S7}y  p.  185 :  Mr.  De  la  Becho,  Report,  p.  SS7. 
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copper  ores,  chiefly  pyrites,  are  found  in  a  deep  blue 
clay  slate,  homogeneous  in  texture,  of  a  glossy  and 
silky  lustre,  having  a  very  even  lamination,  and 
opening  in  thick  horizontal  joints  which  coincide 
with  the  cleavage-planes.  In  this  rock  the  lodes 
seldom  contain  tin  ore.  If  the  slate  assume  a  deeper 
hue,  the  copper  ores  which  the  lodes  may  have  pre- 
viously yielded  are  replaced  by  iron  pyrites  ;^  and,  if 
the  rock  become  quartzose,  even  the  iron  pyrites 
disappears. 

The  slate  in  the  vicinity  of  Wheal  Vor,  CaoVs^kit- 
chen.  Timer qfty  Poldice,  Polberraw,  Polgooth,  Drake 
WaUs,  and  indeed  wherever  tin  ore  abounds,  is  of  a 
tolerably  uniform  character,  namely  thick-bedded 
deep  blue,  which  here  and  there  has  a  somewhat 
greenish  tinge,  and  rather  a  greasiness  or  gloss  on 
the  surface  of  the  cleavage-planes,  as  if  it  had  been 
wetted :  at  other  times  there  is  a  little  difference  in 
the  colour  of  the  laminae,  and  something  of  a  quartz- 
ose aspect  in  many  parts. 

A  diminution  in  the  depth  of  the  colouring,  and  a 
softening  in  the  texture  of  the  rock,  is  mostly  an 
unfavourable  omen. 

The  few  lodes  which  afford  lead  ore  occur  in  the 
blue  and  greyish  varieties  of  the  slates,  and  generally 
at  great  distances  from  the  granite. 

(b.)  The  mechanical  structure  qf  the  rocks. — 
Whether  the  rock  be  granite,  slate,  or  ehanj  when 
the  joints  which  are  parallel  to  the  hdes  in  their 

1  Mr.  Came,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans.,  liL  p.  82. 
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directions  fall  towards  the  lodes  in  descending,  it  is 
considered  a  favourable  indication ;  whilst,  if  similar 
joints  separate  from  them  as  they  go  downward,  it  is 
considered  an  index  of  poverty.  In  all  these  cases, 
many  transverse  joints  seem  to  exercise  an  unfa- 
vourable influence  on  the  produce  of  the  lodes  ;  and 
often  a  vein  (course)  of  ore  is  directly  and  immedi- 
ately cut  off  by  a  joint  running  across  the  lode. 

Both  in  granite,  and  elvan,  a  well-defined  porphy- 
ritic  structure  is  a  most  unpromising  character; 
whilst  a  gradual  blending  of  the  included  crystals 
with  the  basis  of  the  rock,  is,  in  both  cases,  consi- 
dered an  encouraging  appearance. 

The  cleavage-planes  of  the  schistose  slates  are 
almost  invariably  curved  and  contorted  whenever 
the  rock  is  quartzose,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  usually 
very  fissile,^  and  the  laminae  are  highly  inclined: 
either  of  these  conditions  is  accounted  inauspicious. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  cleavage-planes  are 
regular,  and  moderately  inclined,  and  when  the  rock 
exhibits  a  thickly  lamellar  structure,  the  lodes  which 
traverse  it  may  be  expected  to  be  productive.  The 
fissile  slates  are  also  frequently  very  hard ;  whilst  the 
thick-bedded  varieties  are  generally  much  softer.^ 

Yet  all  these  appearances,  whether  kindlt^  or  un- 
favourable, are  but  local,  and  are  often  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits,  and  in  the  same  rock 

1  Mr.  Carne,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans.,  iii.  p.  82. 

9  Mr.  Barr,  Mining  Review,  No,  z,  (1637),  p.  185:  Mr.  Be  la  Beche, 
Report,  p.  aso. 

9  The  terms  kmdly  and  vnkindJy  are  locally  used  to  denote  favourable  and 
unfavourable  appearances  in  the  lodes, 
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there  is  frequently  an  alteration  in  the  lodes  as  soon 
as  the  characters  of  the  rock  are  changed. 

(c.)  Mineral  composition  of  the  lodes. — ^I  have  be- 
fore noticed  the  occurrence  of  earthy  brown  iron 
ore  (gossan J  in  the  superficial  portions  of  lodes,^  and 
that  they  generally  contain  tin  ore:  their  appear- 
ance^ however,  depends  on  the  ore  with  which  they 
abound.  The  copper  gossans  are  generally  softer, 
paler,  less  quartzose,  or  rather  perhaps  the  quartz  in 
them  is  oftener  friable,  and  they  are  more  vesicular 
than  the  tin  gossans  are.  But  sometimes  there  is  no 
gossan  near  the  surface,  and  the  shallower  portions 
of  the  lodes  are  then  frequently  mere  quartzose 
varieties  of  the  contiguous  rock; — ^schorlaceous  if 
tin  ore  abounds,  and  containing  spots  of  iron  and 
copper  pyrites,  and  of  earthy  black  copper  ore,  if 
they  are  chiefly  productive  of  copper  ores.  A  very 
soft,  or  very  hard  gossan,  is  equally  thought  less 
favourable,  than  if  its  consistency  be  moderately 
firm,  and  a  very  dark  colour  is  also  a  discouraging 
sjrmptom. 

In  granite,  the  lodes  which  are  chiefly  productive 
of  tin  ore,  are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  a  pale 
greenish  felspar  of  a  confusedly  crystalline  structure, 
but  seldom  containing  distinct  crystals,  with  radi- 
ating groups  of  schorl,  and  some  quartz.  Through 
this  compound  substance  the  tin  ore  is  interspersed 
in  the  form  of  crystalline  granules,  which  are  seldom 
as  large  as  a  pea;  more  commonly  it  is  almost 
impalpable,  or  small  as  sand; — ^but  still  generally 

1  AnU,  p.  204. 
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crystallized.  In  a  few  cases^  as  at  Oreat  Work  and 
Trevidgia,  the  lode  is  very  quartzose,  and  then  the 
particles  of  tin  ore  are  usually  larger.  Now  and 
then  there  are  small  veins  of  tin  ore  almost  pure,  or 
but  slightly  sprinkled  with  quartz,  schorl,  and  fel- 
spar, but  this  happens  more  frequently  when  these 
minute  veins  only  traverse  the  rock,  without  any 
other  vein-stone  or  matrix,  as  at  BaUeswidden,  Car- 
ckwe,  &c. 

Occasionally  the  lodes  consist  almost  wholly  of 
quartz,  with  now  and  then  some  schorl  diffused 
through  it  as  a  colouring  matter ;  in  such  cases  they 
are  seldom  rich  in  ore  of  any  kind. 

The  lodes  which  yield  copper  ore  in  granite  almost 
always  contain  gossan  near  the  surfieice ;  and,  as  al- 
ready noticed,^  it  usually  continues  to  somewhat 
greater  depths  than  it  does  in  slate ;  as  at  Tresavean, 
Ting  Tang,  &c.  Their  quartz  is  not  always  so  soft 
(sugary)  or  so  minutely  divided  as  in  slate,  but 
opens  in  small  irregular  masses  which  yield  to  a 
small  pressure:  a  coating  of  earthy  brown  iron 
ore  appears  to  pervade  the  small  and  innumerable 
cavities  which  penetrate  this  slightly  coherent  mass. 
Large  quantities  of  decomposed  felspar  abound,  and 
the  whole  is  often  smeared  with  a  thin  and  almost 
impalpable  coating  of  earthy  black  copper  ore :  the 
proportion  of  this  last-mentioned  sutetance  often 
increases  in  depth,  and  passes  into  vitreous  copper 
ore,  as  at  Levant;  and  sometimes  into  copper  py- 
rites, as  at  Tresavean. 

1  AnUf  p,  806. 
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When  the  lodes  are  very  granitic,  or  when  they 
contain  much  of  the  schorlaceous  quartz,  already 
mentioned,  they  are  seldom  productive :  indeed  cop* 
per  ores  are  rarely  found  imbedded  in  schorl. 

In  slate,  the  composition  of  the  tin  lodes  is  gene* 
rally  of  a  very  hard  quartzose  slate  (capel)^  some- 
times thoroughly  mixed  with  schorl,  occasionally 
with  felspar,  and  frequently  with  chlorite.  The  tin 
ore  is  interspersed  amongst  the  earthy  materials  even 
more  minutely  than  it  is  in  the  granite,  and  it  is  al- 
most invariably  mixed  with  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  impurities  which  injure  the  quality  of  the  metal 
produced  from  it.  Wolfram,'  with  earthy  red  and 
jaspery  iron  ores,  are  often  associated  with  tin  ore, 
as  at  Poldiee,  Kit  Hill,  &c.  The  most  character* 
istic  mineral  is,  however,  a  variety  of  schorl  rock, 
consisting  of  alternating  layers  of  schorl  and  felspar, 
and  both  of  these  mixed  with  quartz:'  the  lamins 
are  almost  always  much  curved,  as  at  Poldory, 
Wheal  Vor,  &c.,  and  sometimes  the  layers  of  schorl 
are  replaced  by  tin  ore,  as  at  Fat-work  Mine,  near 
Indian  Queens.^  This  substance  usually  forms  a 
kind  of  transition  between  the  lode  and  the  Country. 

The  lodes  which  yield  copper  ores  in  slate  have 
been  already  said  to  contain  large  quantities  of  earthy 
brown  iron  ore  (gossan)  of  a  pale  hue,  soft,  and 
drusff.    In  them  also  tin  ore  frequently  occurs  in 

d  Cap{y  or  Scovan  lodei  more  frequently  yield  tin  than  copper  o^. 
1  Provincially  called  Col  or  Calltm,    TungBtate  of  lime  is  mixed  with  tin 
ore  at  Wheal  Friendship, 

9  Ante,  p.  162.         «  Dr.  Boase,  Comw.  Oeo.  Trans.,  iv.  p.  253. 
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small  quantities,  and  blende  is  very  plentiful,  but 
iron  pyrites  is  almost  constantly  present.  Their 
earthy  minerals  are  mostly  quartz,  which  in  the  most 
favourable  situations  is  generally  friable  (sugary 
spar)^  sometimes  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  de- 
composed felspar  (prian)^  Near  the  surface  these 
are  spotted  with  earthy  black  copper  ore,  and  lower 
down  this  is  succeeded  by  vitreous  copper  ore,  and 
at  length  by  copper  pyrites :  fluor  is  occasionally 
mixed  with  them,  as  at  Wheal  Garland,  Wheal 
Unity  Wood,  Wheal  Devonshire,  &c.;  and  now  and 
then  chlorite  occurs,  as  at  Wheed  Kayle,  Binner 
Downs,  &c. 

In  many  places,  and  more  especially  in  the  slaty 
rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fossiliferous  beds, 
as  at  East  Crennis,  Fowey  Consols,  Trevorgus^  near 
Padstow,  and  Treburget,  near  Camelford,  the  lodes, 
when  large,  consist  almost  wholly  of  a  very  white 
crystalline  quartz,  abounding  in  drusy  cavities 
(vughs)  lined  with  crystals  of  the  same,  and  en- 
close innumerable  disjoined  pieces  of  slate.  These 
masses  of  slate  are  in  general  very  sharply  defined, 
present  but  few  traces  of  transition  into  the  quartz, 
and  are  commonly  very  uniform  in  their  positions  : 
frequently,  however,  they  have  a  sort  of  flinty  cha- 
racter which  obscures  any  traces  of  cleavage.  The 
cavities  lined  with  crystals,  and  the  included  spots 


1  Mr.  Pryce,  Mineral.  Comnb.,  p.  02 :  Mr.  Wm.  Phillips,  Geo.  Trans.,  o.s. 
ii.  p.  118:  Mr.  Came.  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans.,  ii.  p.  101:  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox, 
Report  of  Royal  Cornwall  Polytech.  Soc.  (1886),  p.  86. 

s  Prion  now  denotes  felspar  clay;  bat  in  Mr.  Pryoe's  time  it  appears  to  hare 
denoted  a  friable  nature,  whateyer  might  hare  been  the  mineial. 
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of  slate,  are  moat  unequivocal  signs  of  poverty, 
wherever  they  may  occur.  There  are  also  certain 
minerals  which  are  seldom  found  in  the  richer  parts 
of  lades :  in  those  which  yield  copper  ore,  chlorite' 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous.  The  occurrence  of 
tin  ore  in  the  deeper  parts  of  lodee  which  have  pre- 
viously produced  copper  ore  only,  is  accounted  a 
very  unfavourable  indication.' 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  cha- 
racter of  the  crystallized  quartz  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  fossiliferous  rocks,  and  that  which  it  bears  in  the 
mining  districts  nearer  to  the  granite :  in  the  former, 
the  vughs  are  very  numerous  and  usually  small,  and 
the  quartz  crystals  with  which  they  are  incrusted 
are  almost  microscopic  and  of  a  snowy  whiteness ; 
whilst,  in  the  latter,  the  cavities  though  generally 
larger  are  far  less  frequent,  and  the  crystals  are  of 
greater  size,  and  have  in  many  cases  a  considerable 
d^ee  of  transparency. 

(d.)  Structure  qfthe  lodes. — A  lode  which  abounds 
in  drusy  cavities,  allowing  the  water  to  pass  through 
them  draining  the  mine  for  considerable  distances, 
and  more  particularly  when  the  water  so  escaping  is 
very  warm,*  is  thought  well  of  ;^  and  it  is  also  consi- 
dered a  favourable  symptom  if  the  lode  be  soft. 

I  PfOTincially  called  ptaek.    See  Mr.  Caroe,  Comw.  Geo.  Trang,,  ii.  p.  101 : 
Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Report  of  Royal  Comw.  Polytech.  Soc.  (1896),  p.  87. 

8  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Report  of  Royal  Cornwall  Polytech.  Soc.  (1886),  p.  85. 

8  Mr.  Pryce,  Mineral.  Cornub.,  p.  12 :  Mr,  Wm,  Phillipe,  Geo.  Trans.,  o.a. 
ii,  p.  121 :  Mr.  R,  W.  Fox,  Report  Royal  Com.  Polytech.  Soc.  (1886},  p.  107. 

i  I  have  nerer  bees  able  to  prove  this  by  experiflHDt.    SomeofthewwiBeft 
streams  I  hare  examined  have  been  from  very  improdncttve  Met. 
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But,  if  the  lode  be  soft,  whilst  the  contiguous  rock 
is  hard,  little  must  be  expected ;  for  in  such  cases 
the  lode  usually  dwindles  to  a  mere  line,  or  splits 
into  several  small  strings:  and,  generally,  a  hard  lode, 
whether  it  be  in  a  soft  rock,  or  indeed  in  any  other, 
is  seldom  productive.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
both  are  very  soft,  the  lodes  are  for  the  most  part 
large,  and,  under  such  circumstances  as  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out,'  they  almost  always  split  into 
strings,  which  commonly  consist  of  iron  pyrites,  and 
frequently  die  away  in  the  Country:  or  become 
quartzose,  and  form  integral  members  of  the  slate 
series  (Coufdry  branches)? 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  every  lode,  whether 
it  yields  tin,  copper,  or  lead  ores,  the  portions  which 
are  the  most  perpendicular  are  always  the  most  pro* 
ductive.^  This  perpendicularity  invariably  takes 
place  by  an  alteration  in  the  inclination  of  the  lower 
ox  foot  wall  of  the  lode,  which  becomes  more  vertical 
(bellying  out)  ;  whilst  the  opposite,  or  hanging  wall, 
may  continue  on  the  line  of  its  original  dip :  this 
change  consequently  produces,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  a  more  perpendicular  appearance,  and  an  en- 
largement of  size  in  the  lode. 

A  crooked  course  is  considered  very  unfavourable; 
and,  indeed,  the  majority  of  lodes  which  are  much 

1  Ante,  p.  224.  s  Ibid,  p.  118. 

8  This  important  general  law  was  first  announced  by  Mr.  Thomas,  who  says 
''  it  is  generally  obsenred  in  the  variations  of  the  underlay  or  dip,  that  those 
*'  parts  are  richest  which  are  nearest  to  perpendicolar.^'    Reparty  p.  20. 

My  own  Paper,  Edin.  New  Phil.  Joamal,  xxii.  p.  158:  Mr,  R.  W.  Fox, 
Report  of  Royal  Com.  Polytech.  Soc,  (18S6),  p.  87 :  Mr.  Burr,  Mining  Rerlew, 
No.  X.  p.  169 :  Mr.  Be  la  Beche,  Report,  p.  S24. 
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curved  and  rery  irregular  in  their  bearing,  are  smalt 
as  well  aa  poor :  wbikt,  on  the  other  hand,  a  straight 
c(nur$e  is  accounted  a  desirable  character. 

Those  parts  of  the  lock^  which  are  traversed  by 
bngitudinal  joints,  as  in  Binwr  J)awnB^  Wheal 
Sirawbfirrtf,  Godoiphint  &c. ;  by  cross  joints,  as  in 
Trevidgia,  ud  Charlestown  Mines;  and  likewise 
those  portions  of  them  which  exhibit  traces  of  an 
horizontal  bedding,  as  at  Dmfield,  and  Wketd  Friend- 
ehip,  are  generally  very  poor  and  unproduotive :  still 
some  of  the  richest  vitreous  copper  ore  in  Lewmt 
has  a  sort  of  lamellar  arrangement 

(e.)  On  the  effiects  which  we  produced  on  the  con- 
tents qf  lodes  bjf  their  intefference  with  each  others— 
It  has  been  already  stated  that  when  the  structural 
planes  of  the  rocks  in  descending  fall  into  a  lode,  it 
is  considered  a  favourable  indication*  The  same 
holds  good  of  veinSi  brunches  (/efdersy  uniting  with 
a  lodf  as  they  go  deeper ;  and  by  some  the  chances 
of  improvement  are  thought  the  greater,  the  smaller 
the  angle  included  between  the  veins  thus  uniting** 
As  the  separation  of  the  joints  from  lodes  on  the 
line  of  their  underlie  is  accounted  an  unfavourable 
symptom ;  so  also  is  it  one  of  approaching  poverty 
when  veins  (droppers f  fall  off  from  lo^  in  like 
manner, 

1  Mr.  Wm.  PhiUipay  Geo.  Vnms.,  o.s.  it.  p.  \^i  M'.  R.  W.  Fox,  Report 
of  Uie  B0J9X  Com.  Polyleoh.  Soo.  (laM),  p.  8«)  Prof.  PhUUpe,  Uvdver's 
Cabinet  OyolOi,  No.  Qxi.  p.  180. 

s  Mn  Pry^e,  M keral.  Ooniili.,  p,  |sa  i  Mr.  Wm.  PhilUi^.  Geo,  Timntt,  o^s. 
ii.  p.  Hi :  Mr.  Car^e,  Corn.  Geo.  TvmSm  ii.  p.  1(MI:  Mr.  R.  W.  Vw,  Report 
of  Ue  Roiy«l  Ceini«  Foblwb.  Sm«  (I«H),  p.  a? ;  M^  Bun,  Mining  Umkm^ 
No.  X.  p.  176 :  Mr.  De  la  Becl«o»  Repoil,  p«  »M. 

9  Mr.  Thomas,  Report,  p,  20 :  Mr.  Came,  Coro,  Geo,  Trans.,  ii.  p.  101. 
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Very  Bumerons  eitditnpkis  of  tlie  riclitiess  of  pftf aU 
lei  lod^s,  atk  tfie  same  imfriclkin«  hare  been  already 
qcfoted.^  TMs  fafct  is  now  Iveiieted  to  be  most 
vahfaMe  and  Imporlant:  and^veii  tbe  Mnr«|Mud- 
mg  par  Is  <^  otber  veiiAi,  paMlkl  la  idMM  tthteh  b»re 
been  rich,  bare  beeaf  f  hoRdghl  ittore  Itkefy  t^y  \m  pro- 
ductive than  other  parts  of  the  tkh  /iodS^^'^Msc^m, 
whiffc  for  a  rery  loog  time  mere  rappcPs^  t&  afford 
the  best  ehttBcto  of  suecess.* 

Net  a  few  of  <h^  lar^r  and  f  tdier  buwtk^\  both 
of  tin  and  of  tappet  of  es^  bare  M^ttryed  im  the  kft- 
medtete  rieinity  of  er&ssLconrses  Mf4  fi«ewM;*  and 
freqoefntly  has  the  ptodu«e  be»ew  etcltfsN^lur  fbwid 
on  one  side  of  these  tttt^fdeetic^ns,-  WhifstP  on  tive 
oppMite'  side  the  si»m#  iMb  hw  bMii^  eMiindy  worth- 
less;  8b^  art  WhmA  Ffkud^fdpr  WheM  J^mOy  Wimml 
V(pr  neaff  Wooffs  rf^M^^^Mri^rbesMe^innMaierable 
oth^  ittstane^. 

It  has  been  alread>f  stiiAed  I9i«t  att  MliMnI  au- 
thority' gives  it  as  a  getteraii  law  hi*  tths  G<wennap 
d!istri«<t,  that  a  tode  n  seldofti  M  inamr  ridn  ttfter  rt 
has  passed  through*  att^^t^an-^birM^ilv  dxsmidilig^ 

The  sQvfaces  of  many  of  the  most  pmduetire 
mines  ai*e  iotersected  by  dt^pesaiotis  ;^  somMinMrof 
but  fimited  dwMSnsioiMs,  as  a(;  Wheal  A^&i,  Wheal 
Vor,  PoltKee;  &c; ;  though  ftretfUttiDtfy  by  tfmall  but 
deep  ravines,  as  at  Merlmut,  Sbkoiahy  Wheal  Vol- 

gue.  Wheal  Toietm,  Wheat  Leisure,  PoljgoeM^Wheal 

.  ■  ■ .  ■■  II  ■    ■  I     ■  1  •  ■ 

1  Ant€f  p.  315.  8  Mr.  Carne,  Corn.  Geo.  Trans.,  iii.  p.  70. 

»Mr.  Canie,Coni.Oeo.TreiiB.,iKp.9D:  MtrBarr^MiniDfrKw.yNoiZiiklTS. 

4  Mr,  Came,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trana.  ii.  p.  00. 
&  Mt;  M.  Williams,  <nife,  p.  01,  note.       o  Mr,  Barr,  Min.  Uev;,  No,  z«  p.  101. 
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Franco,  Wheal  Friendship,  &c.  The  directions  of 
these  glens  sometimes  coincide  with  those  of  the 
lodes,  as  at  GodoJphin,  The  Consolidated  Mines, 
East  Crennis,  &c«;  but  they  rather  more  commonly 
form  considerable  but  varying  angles,  as  in  Herland, 
Dlocoath,  Wheal  Tolgus,  Wheal  Totvan,  Wheal  Lei- 
sure, Wheal  Friendship,  &c. 

Whether  the  origin  of  these  small  valleys^  may  be 
due  to  the  softer  texture  of  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of 
rich  lodes,  as  the  water-shed  of  the  country  on  either 
hand  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  general  bearing 
of  the  lodes,  they  may  have  been  thus  more  exposed 
to  the  erosive  action  of  diluvial  currents,  is  foreign 
to  the  object  of  this  enquiry. 

As,  therefore,  the  productiveness  of  lodes  depends 
on  so  many  conditions,  both  in  the  mechanical  struc- 
ture and  mineral  composition  of  the  rocks,  as  well 
as  of  the  lodes  themselves ;  and  as  experience  seems 
to  show  that  the  same  characters  assume  a  different 
value  in  different  districts;  it  is  evident  that  the 
difficulty  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  probability 
of  success  in  mining  is  very  great. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  neither  theory,  nor 
practical  knowledge  forms  any  very  certain  ground, 
in  the  present  state  of  this  branch  of  science.  A 
more  extended  experience,  and  a  more  careful  gene- 
ralization of  facts  seem  to  afford  the  only  remedy. 
But  when  the  vast  variety  of  ever-changing  circum- 
stances is  considered,  we  can  only  hope  that  our 
conjectures  will  at  length  attain  a  greater  probability, 

1  Mr.  Hawkins,  Corn.  Geo.  Trans.,  iiit  p.  7 :  Dr.  Boase,  Ibid,  iv.  p.  4S4. 
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and  that  if  they  fail  of  absolute  certainty,  they  will, 
at  least,  lead  to  a  closer  approximation  to  the  truth. 

5.  But  metallic  minerals,  though  much  more 
abundant  in  the  lodes  than  in  any  other  mode  of 
distribution,  are  also  di£Fused  throughout  the  rocks, 
in  irregular  masses,  and  in  minute  veins. 

(a.)  The  diffusion  qf  metallic  minerals  through 
the  rocks. — Small  crystalline  granules  of  tin  ore  are 
dispersed  through  and  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  granite  of  BaUeswidden^  Raggy-rowal,'  Wheal 
Vyvyan,  Carclaxe,  Kit  Hill,  &c. ;  of  some  portions  of 
the  elvanrcourses  at  The  Wherry,  Parbola,  Relistian, 
Wheal  Vor,  Wheal  Unity  Wood^  and  Polberrow; 
and  of  the  slate  at  Fat-work.  Copper  pyrites  also 
forms  an  ingredient  in  the  granite  at  Wheal  Vyvyan, 
and  in  the  slate  at  Wheal  Music.  The  ore  is  dis- 
seminated through  the  rock  in  just  the  same  manner 
as  it  is  in  the  lodes,  except  that  it  is  more  thinly 
sprinkled.  On  this  account,  indeed,  but  for  the 
opportune  occurrence  of  streams,  which  furnish  a 
cheap  mode  of  working.  Wheal  Vyvyan  and  Car- 
claxe  would  probably  remain  unwrought  The 
metalliferous  Country  of  the  other  mines  I  have 

1  It  18  customary,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  County,  to  cut  ap  the  sod,  as 
well  as  the  heath  and  farze  growing  on  the  downs,  for  the  parposes  of  fuel. 
An  examination  of  the  turf  taken  up  at  BalUswidden  has  brought  to  light  the 
remarkable  fact  that  it  contains  tin  ore ; — a  most  striking  proof  of  its  unirersal 
diffusion  through  coarse  soil,  as  well  as  the  rock  of  that  neighbourhood. 

s  Sufficient  water  for  working  this  spot  is  only  to  be  collected  in  winter :  it 
is  now  so  poor  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  pursuit. 

3  At  Wheal  Unity  Wood  (Table  IxyI.)  both  the  elvan-courtes  are  so  rich  in 
tin  ore,  that  they  are  worked  as  (and  sometimes  called)  lodes. 
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mentioned  is  worked  bj  the  same  power  wbicli  is 
applied  to  other  richer^  snd  more  usual  deposits. 

The  congeries  or  segregation  of  these  specks  of 
ore,  when  they  are  not  formed  on  Knes  of  regular 
bearing,  Ibrm  the  nodules  and  other  irregular  aiid 
unconnected  masses  dispetsed  tbroogh  the  rock : — 
as  of  tin  ore  in  granite  at  Bcdmnm,  and  Saint  Ives 
Cansoh;  in  elwmtA  Tie  Wierry,  Parbeln,  Rdhtian, 
and  Whemt  Vor;  and  in  slate  at  Fut-^oaiti.  Oathe 
other  hand,  when  these  accunralatkms  take  pku^e  oa 
regular  ptanes^  they  fiovm  the  soialt  veins  of  tin  ore 
wUcb  are  &mad  in  the  stanntferoos  granite  apt  jBoi^ 
lemoidim  (gmifs},  Carchi%e,  and  Kit  HiU  ;  iff  ebon 
at  Tie  Wherry,  aad  F^rMa;  and  im  shule  at  IW- 
ierrmo,  and  IJkmie  WaUe.  Examples^  of  ci^per 
pyrites  occvrring- if  reguhirly  distribirted,  and  also<in 
the  fovm  ef  niiaute  and  regular  veirfs,^  oceor  in  the 
granite  etf  Wind  Yyvyan^  and  in*  the  slate  of  Wiewl 
Mude. 

{b.)  Thekregnkur  and  wncmmffet^  mmaw  t^  »e 
wHeh  are  JixamP  in  the  reeks. — The  loihs,  as  they 
have  beent  eaitedy  at  Balnoon^  appear  for  sonvsF  en- 
tent  at  the*  surftwe  with  the  characters  of  oidtaairy 
lodes ;  such  as  a  prevailing  dip  and  direction,  and 
somewhat  regular  wall's  ;  they  consist  also  of  green 
felspar,  schorl,  tin  ore,,  and  the  other  ingredients 
usubI  in  tin*  baies^:  but  they  soon  reach'  l^iriimite, 

1  Numerottsexamplte  of  copper  pjritw  and'vitreotis- copper  ore  diipemed  in 
irregular  and  unconnected  massea,  and  in  mioate  veins  through  the  aiatejiwoar 
at  Taren  Belwyd  and  Cae  Mawr,  near  Bolgelly  in  North  Wales;  and  I  have 
observed  instances  of  both  kinds  at  the  Parys  mountain,  in  Anglosea, 

2  Ante^  p.  24. 
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both  in  length  and  depth.  Sometimes  the  termina- 
tion is  abrupt,  and  they  abut  against  the  regular 
granite  without  any  intervention  of  joints  or  cross- 
veins,  and  re-appear  in  the  same  directions  within 
the  distance  of  a  few  fathoms. 

At  Saint  Ives  Consols^  and,  to  a  small  extent,  also 
in  Wheal  Speed,  and  Rosewall  HiU^  there  are 
masses  of  metallic  minerals  which  would  perhaps  in 
the  lead  mines  of  the  north  be  called  pipe-veins^  but 
here  are  called  carbonas.^  These  are  bodies  of  gran- 
itic matter,  which  contain  tin  ore  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  lodes  do ;  but  neither  appear  at  the 
surfiBU^e,  nor  extend  far  downwards.  That  at  Saint 
Ives  Consols  has  been  traced  about  120  fathoms  in 
length,  and  in  that  distance  dips  40  fathoms,  but  it 
is  nowhere  more  than  10  fathoms  either  in  vertical 
thickness,  or  in  breadth,  and  is  generally  much 
smaller.  It  sends  off  lodeASke  shoots  or  branches 
laterally,  and  terminates  in  the  Standard  lode  at  its 
north-west  extremity,  where  it  is  merely  a  few  inches 
in  height  and  breadth. 

At  Whecd  Speed  there  are  several,  but,  compared 
with  the  last  described,  they  are  insignificant  in  size  :^ 

1  AnU^  p.  21.  s  Ibid,  p.  187.  8  Ibid,  p.  21,  note 

A  "  A  j>ipi  Tfin  lesemblM,  in  many  nspects,  a  huge  irrogalar  cavern,  pushing 
''  forwaid  into  the  body  of  the  earth,  in  a  slanting  or  sloping  direction,  but 
«  many  of  them  with  very  different  degrees  of  slope ;  some  of  them,  haying 
"  but  a  few  degrees  of  slope  from  the  hoKisoBtal  flatness,  and  others  dedining 
'<  precipitately,  so  as  to  be  nearer  the  perpendicular  position  than  the  angle 
<*  ibrty-five.  In  short,  they  stand  in  all  positions,  between  the  perpendicular 
''and  horisontaU''  Mr,  Wsstoaeth  Foestbr,  Seciwa  iff  the  Siniafnm 
NHPcattU'mpon^TfM  to  CrMi  FeU,  p.  24S. 

ft  AnUf  p.  U,  note, 
ft  As  these  an  so  short  they  appear  Ilka  pipes:  were  they  of  greatMr  exteal 
they  would  probably  be  consideisd  Jioort. 
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these  also  spring  from  the  lodes  and  have  a  similar 
mineral  composition.  At  RosewaU  Hill  too,  I  am 
informed  they  were  of  no  great  extent. — All  these 
instances  are  in  granite. 

The  unconnected  masses  of  tin  ore  which  are 
found  in  elvan  at  The  Wherry,  Relistian,  Parbola, 
Wheal  Vor,  and  Polberrow,  sometimes  assuming 
the  appearance  of  short  veins,  at  others  of  irregular 
bodies  of  some  size,  and  often  of  small  grains  dis- 
seminated through  the  whole  substance  of  the  ehan, 
but  nowhere  extending  into  the  contiguous  slate, 
may  be  considered  to  belong  partly  to  this  class,  and 
partly  to  that  of  the  stanniferous  granite  already 
described. 

Somewhat  analogous  in  their  characters,  but  every- 
where connected  with  lodes,  are  the  floors^  which 
strike  off  from  them  nearly  horizontally.  These 
also  consist  of  the  same  ingredients  as  the  lodes, 
whether  in  granite,  as  at  BotaUach  and  Wheal  Reeth, 
or  in  slate,  as  at  Wheal  Vor.  The  Trevaunance  lode, 
at  Polberrow,  which  comes  in  contact  with  several 
others,  may  perhaps  be  classed  with  the  floors  as  an 
instance  of  a  more  extensive  formation  of  the  same 
kind.  All  these  afford  tin  ore ;  but,  at  Wheal  Tran- 
nock  in  granite,  and  Virtuous  Lady  in  slate,  copper 
pyrites  also  occurs  under  very  similar  circumstances. 

(e.)  The  minute  metalliferous  strings  and  veins,  at 
BaUeswidden,  Wheal  Vyvyan,  and  Carclasse,  show  a 

1  Dr.  Borlase^Nataral  History,  p.  161:  Mr.PryceyMiiierBl.Comab.,p.81: 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans.,  ii.  p.  81:  Mr.  Came,  Ibid,  p.  3i6 : 
M.  Fonmet,  Etudes  sar  les  depots  H6taUif%res,  p.  2S2:  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox, 
Report  of  the  Royal  Com.  Polytech.  Soc.  (1886),  pp.  8S-04. 
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most  intimate  relation  with  the  stanniferous  granite 
which  they  traverse ;  the  same  connexion  subsists 
between  the  small  veins  of  tin  ore  and  the  ehan  at 
The  Wherry  and  Parhola,  which  abounds  in  the 
same  ore,  and  in  both  cases  they  terminate  on  touch- 
ing the  slate  rock  on  either  side  of  the  ehan  ;  and  a 
like  similarity  in  character  prevails  between  the 
containing  granite,  spotted  with  copper  pyrites  and 
the  minute  strings  of  the  same  mineral  at  Wheal 
Vyvyan,  and  in  slate  at  Wheal  Music. 

Whether  they  are  traversing  metalliferous  rocks, 
as  at  BaUeswidden^  Wheal  Vyvyan,  Carclaxe,  and 
Wheal  Music,  or  those  through  which  no  ores  are 
sprinkled,  as  at  Kit  Hill  and  Drake  Walls,  the 
rectilinearity  of  these  small  veins  is  equally  charac- 
teristic, their  dips  are  as  well  preserved,  their  inter- 
sections by  each  other  and  by  cross- veins  as  clearly 
marked,  and  their  enlargements  and  contractions, 
richness  and  poverty,  are  as  well  shown  as  they  are 
in  the  large  lodes. 

Their  dimensions  also  vary  exceedingly,  from  a 
mere  line  to  the  size  at  which  they  would  be  every- 
where considered  as  regular  lodes,  and  indeed,  in  all 
particulars,  they  have  the  most  exact  resemblance — 
indeed  the  most  perfect  identity — with  that  class  of 
metalliferous  deposits.  Again,  at  Binner  Downs, 
Wheal  Trewavas,  and  in  many  other  places,  there 
are  small  veins  which  are  the  counterpart  of  these 
strings,  and  separate  from  and  again  fall  in  and  re- 
unite with  the  lodes.  The  cross-courses  at  Polber- 
row  intersect  and  heave  these  minute  strings  in 

VOL.  V.  LL 
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exactly  the  same  maimer  as  they  do  the  larger  lode^, 
PL  XL,  Fig.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Enough  has  now  been  adduced  to  prove  that, 
whether  the  Country  be  metalliferous  or  not,  in  ex- 
tensive tracts  traversed  by  large  lode^,  or  smaller 
areas  intersected  by  minute  strings  and  veins,  the 
mode  in  which  the  metallic  minerals  are  arranged  is 
much  the  same ;  viz.,  that  they  are  aggregated  on 
lines^  slightly  undulating,  and  generally  continuous 
for  considerable  distances.  When,  however,  this 
continuity  ceases,  the  unconnected  masses  appear  to 
have  no  dependence  on  each  other,  although  they 
may  in  fact  occupy  different  portions  of  the  same 
lines. 

IL^The  riue  or  breadth  qf  the  lodes 

Is  the  most  variable  and  irregular  of  their  charac- 
ters.* Certain  parts  of  some  of  them  consist  of  a 
mere  line  between  the  opposing  Uces  (walls)  of 
rock,  whilst  portions  of  others,  as  in  Wheal  Tor, 
Tincrqft,  North  Roshear,  &c.,  are  not  less  than  from 


1  ^  In  Cornwall  we  haTe,  as  ia  well  known,  both  on  the  great  aeale  and  the 
^^  amally  er ery  modifioation  of  veined  atmctare.  Tin  is  distributed  tfarongh 
'<  some  of  the  f  ranitoid  rocks  where  no  Tein  is  visible/'  PaoF.  Sbdowiok, 
Addreu  to  ihe  Geological  SoeiHy  (18S1},  ProceedimgM  qfthi  Geo.  Soc.Up.  S8S, 
Pha.  Mag.  and  AtuuOe,  ix.  (1881),  p.  888. 

2  Dr,  Borlase,  Natural  History,  pp.  148-152 :  Mr.  Pryce,  Mineral.  Comnb. 
p,  78 :  Mr.  W.  Phillips,  Geo.  Trans.,  o.s.  ii.  p.  116 :  Mr.  Thomas,  Repoit,  p.  19 : 
Mr.  Came,  Com.  Geo.  Trans.,  ii.  pp.  88-M-185 :  Dr.  Boase,  lbid«  ir.  p.  444, 
and  Primary  Geology,  p.  171 :  Mr.  Taylor,  on  Mineral  Veins,  Reports  of  the 
British  Assoc.  (1888),  p.  4 :  Mr.  Burr,  Minhig  RoTiew,  No.  tUI.  (1886),  p.  917 : 
Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Report  of  the  Royal  CorawaU  Polytech.  Soc.  (1836),  p.  84 : 
Professor  Phillips,  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cydo.  (No.  cxi.)  Geology,  u.  p.  189 : 
Mr.  Pe  la  Beche,  Report,  p.  848. 
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30  to  40  feet  wide.  Such  extremes  are,  however, 
UDCommoii  in  the  same  lode,  although  its  size  may 
still  vary  considerahly,  as  the  following  examples 
will  show.  At  Tincrqft,  some  parts  of  the  High- 
bmrrow  lode  are  but  3  or  4  feet  wide,  whilst  others 
are  30  or  40  feet;  the  Engine  lode,  at  (Wheal 
Crofly)  North  jRoskear,  varies  from  1*5  to  18  feet ; 
the  Main  lode,  in  Wheal  Vor,  varies  from  8  to  30 
feet  in  breadth ;  and  the  width  of  the  Bor  lode,  in 
Polladras  Doums,  varies  from  an  inch  to  4  feet ;  at 
Polgoolh,  Saint  Martin's  lode  varies  from  1  to  7 
fathoms ;  in  Pembroke,  the  variation  is  from  a  mere 
line  to  8  feet ;  and,  in  Wheal  Friendship,  it  is  from 
2  to  40  feet 

These  great  changes,  though  sometimes  sudden, 
are  rarely  rapid  in  their  progress,  and  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  a  very  large  and  a  very  small  portion  are 
found  within  a  few  feet  or  even  several  fathoms  of 
each  othen  Every  lode  is  generally  characterized 
by  a  prevailing  size,  which,  however,  may  now  and 
then  greatly  fluctuate,  though,  for  the  most  part,  it 
does  so  within  moderate  limits. 

On  the  whole  the  lodes  which  occur  in  the  granite 
are  smaller  than  those  in  the  slate,  the  mean  width 
of  the  former  being  3*  18  feet,  and  of  the  latter  8*75 
feet. 

The  lodes,  on  passing  from  one  kind  of  rock  into 
another,  frequently  change  their  dimensions,  as  well 
as  their  mineral  characters  :^ — thus,  at  Great  Work, 
the  Wheal  Breage  lode,  in  granite,  is  on  an  average 

1  AnUy  p.  189. 
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about  2  feet  wide,  but,  on  entering  the  slate,  it 
rapidly  declines  to  an  inch,  and  is  not  again  seen  to 
enlarge.  In  Wheal  Vor,  the  Main  lode,  which  pro- 
bably averages  not  less  than  from  6  to  8  feet  wide  in 
slate,  never  exceeds  1*5  foot  in  breadth  after  it  en- 
ters the  granite  in  Carleen.  At  Dolcoath,  the  Main 
lode  diminishes  in  size  on  entering  the  granite; 
whilst,  in  Tincrqft,  where  the  granite  overlies  the 
slate  at  the  Highburrow  lode,  that  lode  was  found 
at  least  twice  as  wide  in  the  granite  as  it  was  in  the 
slate.  In  Ting  Tang,  and  Tresavean,  the  lodes 
apparently  enlarge  in  granite ;  on  the  other  hand,  at 
Wheal  Trannaci,  CooVs-kitchen,  Wheal  BuUer,  and 
in  some  other  instances,  the  passage  of  the  lodes 
from  one  rock  to  another  is  marked  by  no  alteration 
in  their  dimensions,  although  their  mineral  charac- 
ters were  changed.  At  Gtvallon  there  are  some 
remarkable  alterations  in  the  size  of  the  lode,  al- 
though the  whole  of  one  wall  is  elvan,  and  of  the 
opposite  slate.  In  Dolcoath,  the  Counter  lode ;  in 
Wheal  Btdier,  Daveifs  lode:  at  Poldory,  the  Old 
lode  and  Bwsxds  lode;  at  The  Consolidated  Mines, 
Tafflof^s  lode;  in  Wheal  Prudence,  the  North  lode; 
and  at  Polgooth,  Saint  Martinis  lode,  assume  a 
veined  structure  or  are  split  into  strings  on  passing 
from  slate  into  elvan;  whilst,  at  Wheal  Darlington, 
Great  Wheal  Fortune,  Her  land,  Melistian,  Ihfffield, 
Wheal  Vor,  some  parts  of  Dolcoath,  CooVs4ntchen, 
and  Wheal  BuUer,  no  alteration  in  the  size  seems  to 
take  place,  whether  the  lodes  be  in  slate,  in  ehan,  or 
included  between  both.    At  West  PoUKce,  on  the 
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contrary,  the  lode  seemed  to  increase  in  size  when 
it  was  contained  between  a  waU  of  slate  on  one  side 
and  of  elvan  on  the  other. 

As  it  has  been  already  shown  that  the  lodes  in 
granite  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  in  slate/ 
and  that  tin  ore  is  rather  more  abundant  in  the 
former  thfin  in  the  latter/  it  might  have  been  in- 
ferred that  the  tin  lodes  were  smaller  than  the  cop- 
per hdes:  the  difference  in  this  respect  is,  however, 
so  very  trifling,  and  the  results  ( in  Table  ci.)  were 
in  so  many  instances  derived  from  solitary  examples, 
that  but  little  can  be  deduced.  It  is,  however,  a 
fact  of  some  consequence,  that  the  lodes  which  yield 
the  ores  of  both  those  metals  in  a  state  of  mixture 
are  considerably  larger  than  those  in  which  either  of 
them  is  singly  found :  for  whilst  the  mean  size  of  the 
tin  lodes  is  about  3*06  feet,  and  of  the  copper  lodes 
2*93  feet,  that  of  the  lodes  in  which  both  these  ores 
occur  is  4*  7  feet,  and  this  greater  average  breadth 
takes  place  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  con- 
taining rock,  or  the  depth  at  which  the  mean  may 
have  been  estimated. 

From  Table  ci.  it  appears  that  the  average 
breadth  of  the  lodes,  at  less  than  100  fathoms  deep, 
is  3*97  feet;  whilst,  below  100  fathoms,  the  mean 
size  is  but  3*36  feet.  In  order  to  explain  why  this 
diminution  is,  in  all  probability,  often  only  apparent 
and  not  real,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  that  portion 
of  the  last  chapter*  which  treats  of  the  richness  of 
hdes.    It  is  there  stated  that  the  most  productive 

1  A%U,  p.  341.  »  Ibid,  p.  |95,  Slbid9p.2Sl. 
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parts  are  generally  the  most  perpendicular,  and  that 
this  erect  position  takes  place  by  means  of  the 
lower  (foot)  wall  of  the  lode  becoming  less  inclined 
(bellying  out),  and  its  thus  becoming  more  perpen- 
dicular and  larger  at  the  same  time. 

Now,  at  Binner  Downs,  Dolcoath,  The  Consoli- 
dated  Mines,  and  in  many  other  places,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  deepest  parts  were  all  poor  at  the 
periods  of  my  inspection ;  and,  generally  speaking, 
a  diminution  in  the  width  of  a  lode  is  a  precursor  of 
poverty,  whilst  an  increase  in  its  sixe  is  an  indication 
of  improvement :  therefore  the  smaller  siM  of  the 
lodes  just  mentioned,  together  with  the  flatness  in 
their  deepest  parts,  may  be  considered  not  as  conse- 
quent on  the  depth,  bat  on  their  poverty.'  To  the 
general  fact  that  an  increase  in  size  generally  attends 
an  improvement  in  the  produce,  the  large  lodes 
which  are  chiefly  composed  of  iron  pyrites  are  an 
exception ;  for  these  are  seldom  valuable  until  they 
become  smaller.* 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  general  fact  of  a 
diminution  in  the  breadth  of  the  deepest  parts  seems 
sufficiently  evident.* 

The  last  column  in  Table  ci.  gives  the  mean 

I  <<  Many  mines  ha?e  been  alternately  worked  and  abandoned  on  reaching 
**  nnproductiTe  masaes  of  the  vein  which  at  the  time  were  oonaidered  a  final 
«' termination  of  its  metaUiferona  portion.  •  «  •  •  These  sttppeaedlkilnmB 
**  have  often  been  proved  to  be  partial  only/' 

Ma.  BORft/JlllMar  JUvkw,  f9o.  Tiii.  (18S6),  p^  91S. 

»  Mr.  Pryce,  Mineral.  Comub.,  p.  79 :  Mr.  W.  Phillips,  Geo.  Trans.,  O.S. 
ti.p.116:  Mr.  Came,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trana.,  it  p.  1S4:  Dr.  Boase,  Primary 
Geology,  p.  171 :  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  PhU.  Mag.  and  Annals,  vi.  (1889),  p.  17 ; 
Report  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytech.  Soo.  (18t6),  p.  89. 
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width  of  the  lodes  in  each  district,  and  exhibits 
differences  in  this  respect  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
assign  explanations. 

As  the  foregoing  Tables^  contain  so  many  parti- 
culars of  the  breadths  of  the  lodes  in  every  mine,  it 
would  be  a  needless  repetition  to  enter  more  into 
detail  respecting  them. 

III.— The  dip  of  lodes 

Is  always  so  irregular,  that  no  straight  line  can  be 
drawn  through  the  lode  itself  to  connect  distant 
points  at  different  levels.  The  inclination  often 
changes  when  the  lode  passes  from  one  kind  of  rock 
to  another ;  and  when  it  does  so  from  a  soft  into  a 
very  hard  and  compact  one,  it  frequently  becomes 
flatter,  and  occasionly,  at  a  junction  of  different 
rocks,  it  may  run  for  a  few  fathoms  between  them. 
It  has  been  already  stated^  that  the  richest  parts  of 
almost  every  lode  have  the  highest  inclination.  But 
the  curvatures  and  irregularities  in  the  underlie  of 
lodes  seem  to  depend  on  other  causes  beside  the 
texture  and  composition  of  the  rocks,  and  their  own 
richness.  These,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  not 
very  apparent  One  probably  is  the  position  which 
the  lodes  occupy  with  respect  to  the  large  granitic 
masses  in  their  neighbourhoods.  In  Table  cu.  it 
may  be  seen  that  of  296  examples,  162  dip  towards, 
and  111  from  the  nearest  granite,  and  there  are  23 
doubtful  cases.    This  shows  a  considerable  prepon- 

1  TablM  i,  to  xcTiii.  <  Ante^  p.  SSI. 
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derance  in  the  number  of  inclinations  towards  the 
granite^  but  perhaps  not  one  sufficiently  great  to  be 
of  material  consequence.  It  may  be  in  conformity 
to  some  law  of  this  kind  that  the  greater  number  of 
lodes  in  some  districts,  those  of  Helston,  Camborne, 
Redruth,  and  Saint  Austell  for  instance,  incline  to- 
wards the  north  ;^  whilst  in  others,  as  at  Saint  Just,* 
Gwinear,  &c«,  the  prevailing  underlie  is  towards 
the  south.'  Of  the  296  cases,  in  Table  cii.  before 
mentioned,  145  incline  towards  points  of  the  com- 
pass north  of  the  east  and  west,  and  122  to  points 
on  the  opposite  side  of  that  line,  whilst  4  dip  towards 
the  east,  and  11  to  the  west,  and  there  are  14  nearly 
vertical.  Thus,  when  the  dip  with  regard  to  the 
granite  is  compared  with  that  towards  either  of  the 
cardinal  points,  there  is  a  numerical  preponderance 
in  the  former  which  is  scarcely  discernible  in  the 
latter. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  considerable  difference 
which  takes  place  in  the  degree  of  the  inclination  of 
a  lode  in  different  parts  of  its  course,  still  the  direc- 
tion of  its  dip  (so  to  speak)  is  generally  the  same : 
that  is,  a  lode  which  underlies  towards  the  north 

1  "  In  a  line  drawn  from  either  Hael  Fortane,  or  the  United  Mines,  to  Hael 
^*  Alfred,  the  lodes  generally  underlie  northwards ;  which/'  (with  some  ex- 
exceptions)  "  indeed,  is  the  direction  of  the  nnderlie  of  a  Tery  large  mi^rity 
**  of  all  the  copper  lodes."    Ma.  CAaNB,  CwnwaU  Gto,  TVoas.,  ii.  p.  97. 

•  '^  Almost  all  the  lodes  which  are  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  St  Just 
**  (north  of  the  Talley  of  Nancherrow)  anderlie  towards  the  south,  whilst  most 
^  of  those  in  the  soathem  part  underlie  northwards.^    Ibid,  ii.  p.  S29. 

t  **  The  lodes  on  another  line,  sooth  of  the  last,  extending  from  Trenoweth> 
^*  through  Huel  Abraham,  Godolphin,  &c.,  to  West  Huel  Fortune,  generally 
"  anderlie  southwards.  •  •  •  There  are  a  few  exceptions  on  this  line,  but 
''  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  on  the  other/'    Ibid,  ii.  p.  07. 
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will  very  seldom  take  a  southerly  inclination  in  any 
part  of  its  bearing.  Still  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  this  happens ;  as  at  Great  Wheal  Fortune, 
Wheal  Trumpet,  Stray  Park,  North  Roshear,  and 
Taylof^s  lode  in  The  Consolidated  Mines,  but  the 
number  is  incomparably  smaller  than  where  the  dip, 
though  varying  in  degree^  is  always  in  the  same 
direction. 

Throughout  Cornwall,  and  the  west  of  Devon, 
the  mean  dip  of  the  lodes  may  be  about  70^  from  the 
horizon  ;^  but  in  this  respect  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  between  the  lades  in  the  eastern  and  west^ 
ern  districts.  Thus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cal- 
lington  the  mean  dip  is  probably  between  50^  and 
60^;  at  Polgooth,  Charlestoum,  East  Crennis,  and 
indeed  generally  through  the  Saint  Austell  district, 
the  average  is  little,  if  at  all,  more  than  60^;  at 
West  Pink,  Wheal  Kitty,  Polberrow,  United  Hills, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Saint  Agnes  district,  the  mean  is 
scarcely  beyond  that  of  Saint  Austell.  Indeed,  at 
The  Virtuous  Lady,  and  Wheal  Friendship^  near 
Tavistock,  the  Trevaunance  lod^  in  Polberrow,  and 
in    United  Hills,  the  dip  is  so  trifling  that  the 


1  *'  Tin  and  copper  lodes  are  a  few  of  them  vertical  or  nearly  ao,  while  some 
**  few  have  an  inclination  of  about  60°  from  the  perpendicular  line;  but  the 
*'  general  Inclination  i»  from  15«  to  25^."    Mr.  Thomas,  Rtptrif  p.  19. 

See  also,  Mr.  Burr,  Mining  Reriew,  No.  viii.  (May,  18S6),  p.  212:  Mr. 
R«  W.  Fox,  Report  of  Royal  Cornwall  Polytech.  Soc.(1836),  p.  84 :  Professor 
Phillips,  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cycle,  Gtohgy^  ii.  (No.  czi.),  p.  129. 

2  The  ore  and  mbbish  are  drawn  ont  of  thia  mine  by  means  of  waggons 
working  on  a  railway,  which  is  inclined  at  about  50®,  and  reaches  nearly  20d 
lathoms  deep. 

s  This  lode  is  so  flat,  that  it  affords  a  conyenient  road  for  the  wheel-barrows 
of  the  miners. 
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labourers  have  access  to  some  parts  of  the  mines  by 
means  of  steps  cut  in  the  lower  (foot)  walU  of  the 
lodes.  There  is  also  a  yery  flat  lode  at  Ting  Tang 
and  Wheal  Squire.^  It  must  not,  however,  be  un- 
derstood that  these  flat  lodes  are  poor,  or  that  the 
fiict  of  their  being  sometimes  rich,  in  any  way  con* 
tradicts  what  has  been  already*  advanced,  that  the 
richer  portions  of  the  lodes  are  nearest  to  the  per- 
pendicular :  for,  although  this  is  invariably  the  case, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  lodes  which  are  the  most 
vertical  are  throughout  the  richest. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  very  productive 
lodes  dipping  in  the  same  direction  as  the  inclination 
of  the  surfitce*/  as  at  The  Consolidated  Mines, 
Wheal  jReeth,  &c. :  but  they  have  quite  as  often,  if 
not  oftener,  an  opposite  underlie;  as  at  Wheal  Vor, 
Doleoath,  Fowey  Consols,  &c. 

At  Wheal  Reeth,  Wheal  Vor,  CooVs4titchen,  The 
United  Mines,  North  Downs,  PoOerrow,  Wheal 
Leisure,  Vowey  Consols,  and  indeed  in  many  other 
places,  lod^  dipping  towards  opposite  points  occur 
within  very  small  tracts.  When  some  of  these  fidl 
in  contact  with  others,  they  unite,  and  are  not  seen 
to  separate  again  from  each  other :  in  other  cases, 
one  lode  merely  intersects  another,  whilst  in  some 
instances  their  vertical  interferences  are  accompanied 
by  those  breaches  in  their  continuity^  which  are 

1  Mr.  Thomuy  Report,  pp.  4ff-6i.  a  AnJU^  p.  SSI. 

•  Mr.  Banr,  Mining  Review,  No,  x«  (18S7),  p.  19S, 

A  Mr,  Pryce,  Mineral.  Comnb.,  107 :  Mr.  Wm.  Phillips,  Geo.  Tnuie.,  0.8. 

ii«  p.  1B6 :  Mr.  Thomas,  Report,  pp.  90-29 :  Mr.  Canie,  Cornwall  Oeo.  Trans., 

ii.  pp.  91-06-110:   M.  Foumet,  Etades  siir  les  Depots  M^taUiftras,  p,  116 : 
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locally  caUed  throws,  slides,  or  leaps.  These  will  be 
considered  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Memoir. 

The  passage  of  lodes  from  one  rock  into  another 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  attended  by  any  change  in  their 
directions :  whether,  indeed,  they  traverse  granite, 
slate,  or  ehan,  seems  in  no  case  to  influence  their 
bearing,  which  rather  appears  to  depend  on  some 
circumstances  peculiar  to  the  district,  than  on  the 
nature  of  the  containing  rock.  Where,  however, 
two  different  rocks  unite,  the  lodes  not  uncommonly 
run  for  a  few  fieithoms  between  them ;  as  at  IVort- 
dence  Mines,  Wheal  Vor,  Wheal  BuUer,  and  Tresar 
team,  where  for  a  short  space  they  lie  between 
granite  and  slate,  and  at  West  Poldice,  Great  Wheal 
Fortune,  Crwallon,  and  Dolcoath,  where  they  are  in 
like  manner  bounded  on  opposite  sides  by  slate  and 
elvan. 

The  lodes  in  the  Saint  Just  district  differ  from  the 
general  bearing  more  than  any  others ;  and  in  them 
vitreous  copper  is  more  plentiful  than  any  other  ore, 
whilst  in  the  other  districts  copper  pyrites  is  most 
abundant.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  determine 
whether  this  difference  may  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  containing  rocks^  or  on  the  directions  of  the 
lodes.  In  all  the  other  tracts  the  courses  of  the  lodes 
do  not  seem  to  exercise  the  slightest  influence  on 
their  composition. 

My  own  Paper,  Proceedingt  of  the  Geol.  Soc.,  L  (18S8},  p.  405 ;  and  another, 
Edin.  New  Phil.  Jonmcd,  xzii.  (1836),  p«  160:  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Report  of  the 
Royal  Cornwall  Polytech.  Soc.  (18S6),  p.  87 :  Mr  Be  la  Beche,  Report,  p.  S34. 
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lV.—Tke  directions  qf  the  hdes 

In  tbe  different  districts  are  particularized  in  Table 
cm.;  bnt  the  mean  of  each  district  is  as  follows :— « 

Saint  Just    —  —  —  —  SS^N.ofW. 

Saint  Ires    —  —  —  _  s^N.ofW. 

Marazion     —  —  ~  — .  i^  S.  of  W. 

Gwinear,  &c.  —  —  _  2^N.ofW. 

Helston        —  —  —  —  le^'  8,ofW. 

Camborne,  &c.  —  —  —  20^  S.ofW. 

Redruth,  &c.  —  —  _  22«  S.ofW. 

Samt  Agnes  —  —  _  22''  S.ofW. 

Saint  Austell  _  _  —  ]3<>  S.ofW. 

Tavistock,  &c.  —  —  —  9«  S.ofW. 
and  the  average  of  the  whole  4^  S.  of  W. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  remarked  that  the 
lode$  of  the  Saint  Just  district  bear  much  more  to 
the  northward  of  west  than  those  of  any  other:' 
those  of  Saint  Ives*  also  ^*  carry  their  heads"  some- 
what in  the  same  direction,  but  with  less  deviation 
from  the  line  of  east  and  west  The  lodes  in  the 
Marazion  and  Gwinear  districts'  vary  even  less  from 
an  easterly  and  westerly  direction ;  whilst  in  that  of 
Helston^  they  strike  considerably  to  the  southward 
of  west ;  this  deviation  increases  in  the  Camborne^ 

1  Mr.  Carne,  Corn.  Geo.  Trans.,  ii,  pp.  80-S21 :  My  own  Papers,  Edin.  New 

Phil.  Jonnal,  xxii.  (18t6),  pp.  159-172 ;  Amiales  dee  Mines,  xL  (18S7), 

p.  588;  Annalsof  £leetriGity,Lp.  125:  Mr.  R,  W.  Fox,  Report  of  the  Royal 

Cornwall  Polytech.  Soc.  (1856),  pp.  85-05 :  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  Report,  p.  508« 

5  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  Report,  p.  506. 

5  Ibid,  p.  507.  «  Ibid,  p.  507.  5  Ibid,  p.  506. 
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tract,  and  reaches  its  maximnm  in  the  central  por« 
tions  of  the  great  mining  field  of  Cornwall,  viz.,  in 
the  Redruth  and  Saint  Agnes^  districts.  The  mean 
direction  of  the  lodes  near  Saint  AustelP  again  more 
nearly  approaches  the  east  and  west  line ;  and  in  the 
vicinityof  Tavistock' the  approximation  is  still  closer. 

JFig.  5,  PL  XL  may  give  an  idea  what  would  be 
the  course  of  a  lode  could  it  be  traced  continuously 
through  these  districts,  and  if  it  took  successively 
the  mean  bearing  of  the  lodes  in  each.  This,  of 
course,  is  only  hypothetical,  as  there  is  no  instance 
known  in  which  a  lode  has  been  traced  with  certainty 
from  one  district  into  another/  On  the  whole,  the 
directions  of  the  lodes  have  a  kind  of  coincidence 
with  that  of  the  granitic  range  which  appears  at 
intervals  in  the  tract  from  Dartmoor  to  the  Land's- 
end ;  and  there  may  perhaps  be  slight  similarity  to 
the  course  of  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of 
Cornwall  from  east  to  west  :^  but  the  resemblance  is 
by  no  means  a  close  one. 

In  the  Saint  Just  district  indeed,  many  of  the 
lodes  seem  as  if  they  radiated  towards  the  sea 
from  some  central  point  inland :  thus,  at  Levant^ 
Wheal  Coek,  and  other  mines  in  the  north  of  that 
parish,  several  of  the  lodes  bear  but  a  few  degrees 
west  of  north,  whilst  in  the  southern  parts  of  it  they 
are  generally  much  nearer  to  east  and  west. 

Although  the  mean  bearings  of  the  lodes  differ 
in  different  districts,  yet,  when  each  tract  is  taken 

1  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  Report^  p.  S05.        a  Ibid,  p.  SOS.        s  ibid,  p.  S02. 
«  AnU,  p.  176.         6  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  Report,  p.  SOD. 
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singly,  there  is  a  general  approach  to  parallelism  in 
the  principal  lode9  in  it :  and  the  small  differences 
which  occur  in  their  directions  are  commonly  in 
spots  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  Saint  Ires  and  Marazion  districts,  an4 
especially  in  those  of  Helston  and  Redruth ;  in  all 
which  the  courses  of  the  greater  number  of  the  lodes 
have  a  considerable  uniformity. 

To  a  certain  extent  this  also  obtains  in  most  of 
the  other  districts:  for  in  them  the  principal  or 
Champum^  AMfe^havea  similar  coincidence,  or  the 
differences  in  their  directions  take  place  in  rather 
distant  localities.  But  in  the  Gwinear  and  Cam- 
borne districts  there  are  other  lodes  (locally  called 
Counter  lode^  which  differ  from  21^  to  rs""  (the 
mean  difference  being  54*^)  from  the  directions  of 

1  AmU^  p.  176. 

s  **  All  Teins  croeBing  each  other  may  be  termed  Contras  in  respect  of  each 
**  other,  at  their  eonnee  are  in  opposition;  but  from  tiie  best  infonnatioB  I  can 
**  procore,  all  those  Gossans  which  are  direct  east  and  west,  mn  through  erery 
"  other  Lode  like  Cross-Gossans,  bnt  da  not  disorder  them  in  Oie  same  man- 
**  ner :  therefore  I  chuse  to  iix  the  name  of  Contra,  Tulgarly  called  Cannier,  to 
*^  these  direct  east  and  west  Lodes,"    Mr.  Prtob,  Mineral.  Canmb.  p.  105. 

^  Then  ocenrs  still  another  spedes  of  vein,  of  which  the  oomse  or  direotioo 
*^  is  generally  about  north-east  and  sonth-west,  and  which  therefore  is  obliqne 
^  in  respect  to  all  other  Teins :  from  this  circnmstanoe  I  presnme  it  to  hsTO 
**  obtained  the  name  of  Conlrs  or  CtaaOer/' 

Mr.  Wm .  Phillips,  Geo.  lYwif.,  03.  ii.  p.  1S9. 

**  There  are  some  i^  lodes  which  vary  thirty  or  forty  degrees  from  the 
^  general  diredion,  and  are  conmionly  called  coimUr  lodes.** 

Mr.  Thomas,  Report,  p.  10. 

<<By«Mi(ra  lodsi  (I  mean)  metalliferous  Teins  whose  dlMction  is  from  W 
«  to  6<F  from  east  and  west"    Mr.  Carnb,  CormwaU  Geo,  Trans.,  ii.  p.  85. 

M  There  is,  howeTer,a  metalliferonsseriesof  Tains  the oralni or somUsriMiet, 
**  which  hsTO  a  diiectkm  about  N.W.  and  S.  E.** 

My  own  Paper,  Edin.  New  Phil.  Journal,  xxii.  (18S6),  p.  159. 

See  also,  Mr.  Burr,  Mining  ReT.,  No.  TiU.  (1836),  p.  SIO:  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox, 
Report  of  Royal  Com.  Poly  tech.  80c.,  (1886),  p.  8S  t  Prof.  Phillips,  Lardner's 
Cabinet  Cyclo.,  Geology,  ii.  (No.  cxi.) :  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  Report,  p.  865. 
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the  Champion  lodes  in  the  same  mines ;  though  they 
may  perhaps  present  no  greater  differences  when 
compared  with  the  bearings  of  other  Champion  lodes 
at  distant  spots,  than  these  Champion  lodes  exhibit 
when  compared  with  those  in  other  places.  The 
Ctmnter  lodes  have  also  similar  discordances  when 
compared  with  each  other.  These  differences  are 
perhaps  best  seen  when  comparing  with  each  other 
the  directions  of  the  Fancy  Counter  and  Cclensds 
lodes  in  HerUmd,  the  Gooseberry  and  Hicks^s  lodes 
in  Binner  Doums,  all  the  lodes  in  OodolpMn,  except 
that  which  is  there  called  the  Counter^  Longclose 
Counter  and  Reeves  lodes  in  East  Wheal  €!rqfty,  the 
CamUer  lodes  in  Wheal  Providence,  Carzise,  Dot- 
cooth.  North  Roshear,  and  EMt  Poo/,,  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  other  lodes  in  the  same  mines, 
and  the  lode  of  Wheal  Strawberry  with  the  South 
lode  in  Binner  Downs  which  is  the  Champion  lode 
nearest  to  it. 

The  Counter  lodes  have  no  distinctive  character 
bnt  that  of  direction :  they  invariably  bear  to  the 
north  of  the  Champion  lodes  as  they  go  westward, 
the  mean  strike  being  Sl^  N«  of  W.;  and  the  great- 
est difference  in  the  direction  of  Counter  lodes  is 
between  those  of  adjoining  mines.  East  Wheal 
Crqfiy  and  East  Pool,  which  is  49^ 

1  In  G«d0^iUii  the  oidy  lode  wUch  bean  95«  S.  of  W.  is  caHed  the  GoMxi^ 

<«  Comiflli  minen  alwayi  give  the  name  of  a  oontrm-lodei  or  caonter,  to  fhoae 
**  Tefais  whkh  do  not  hold  the  directions  of  their  main  lodeiy  and  that,  therefoKy 
^  which  may  be  termed  a  oontra-lode  in  one  district  coincides  in  direction  with 
^*  the  tme  lodes  of  another."    Ma,  Da  la  Bbohb,  Report^  p«  M5« 
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The  intersections  of  the  lodes  follow  no  general 
rule.^  They  sometimes  unite  and  form  one  single 
lode,  as  at  Great  Wheal  Fortune,  Binner  Doume, 
Doleoath,  Ting  Tang,  &c.;  in  which  mines  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  they  fall  together  and 
unite  as  they  go  westward^  and  bifurcate  and  divide 
as  they  are  pursued  in  the  opposite  direction.  In 
some  cases^  as  at  East  Wheal  Crqfly,  both  lodes  at 
the  point  of  intersection  split  into  poor  and  small 
quartzose  strings;  whilst  in  others^  one  simply 
crosses  the  other,  and  occasionally  one  or  the  other 
\A  heaved. 

THB  CROSS-COURSBS,  FLUCANS,  TRAWNS,  OR  GUIDES. 

Those  veins  which,  with  rare  exceptions,  yield 
neither  tin  nor  copper  ores,  are  called  Guides  in  the 
Saint  Just  district,'  Tratons  in  that  of  Saint  Ives/ 
and  in  the  other  parts  of  Cornwall  Cross^ourses^ 
when  chiefly  composed  of  quartz,  and  Fluea$uF  when 
consisting  of  clay.  But  for  the  sake  of  greater 
simplicity  I  shall  throughout  this  Chapter  apply  to 
all  of  them  the  term  Cross-veins,  which  is  one  free 


1  My  own  Paper,  ProoeediogB  of  the  Geological  Society,  i.  (18S3),  p.  4M. 

s  Mr.  Came,  Cora.  Geo.  Trans.,  ii.  p.  109.     *  AnU,  p.  19,  note. 

^  Mr.  Pryoe,  Mineral.  Cornob.,  p.  94 :  Mr.  Wm.  PhillipB,  Geo.  ^Trans.,  o.s. 
ii.  p.  1S4 :  Mr.  ThomaB,  Report,  p.  21 :  Mr.  Came,  Cornwall  Geo.  Traoe., 
ii.  p.  107 :  M.  Fonraet,  Etndee,  ear  lee  Depots  M^tallU^ree,  p.  114 :  Mr.  fiorr. 
Mining  Review,  No.  riii.  (May,  18S6),  p.  2S0 :  My  own  Paper,  Edin.  New 
Phil.  Journal,  zxii.  (18S6),  p.  159 :  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Report  of  Royal  Cora. 
Polytech.  Soc.,  (18S6),  p.  8S :  Mr.  Be  la  Beche,  Report,  p.  S96. 

6  Mr.  Pryce,  Mineral.  Coronb.,  p.  94 :  Mr.  Wm.  Phillipe,  Geo.  Tnne.,  oji, 
ii.  p.  194 :  Mr.  Came,  Cora.  Geo.  Trans.,  ii.  p.  114. 
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firom  objection^  and  not  inconsistent  with  either  of 
the  others. 

As  this  class  of  veins  is  rarely  metalliferous  in  the 
vicinity  of  lodes,  and  therefore  in  such  places  holds 
out  but  little  encouragement  to  the  miner^  the  work- 
ings on  cross-veins  are  seldom  extensive.  Indeed, 
were  not  the  lodes  generally  cut  through,  and 
frequently  (heaved)  not  found  in  corresponding 
positions  on  opposite  sides  of  them,  they  would 
probably  have  been  scarcely  at  all  examined. 

The  directions  of  these  cross-veins,  as  their  pro- 
vincial designation  indicates,  are  transverse  to  those 
of  the  lodes  in  most  cases,  though  the  bearings  of 
different  ones  in  the  same  districts  vary  considerably. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  lost  sight  of  that  there 
are  veins  which,  having  a  similar  direction  to  the 
cross-veins,  are  often  productive  of  lead  ores.  In 
the  cases  of  Redmoor  and  Wheal  Betsy  this  takes 
place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  copper 
lodes;  but  it  is  far  more  usual  for  such  veins  to 
become  rich  at  considerable  distances  firom  the  lodes, 
when  the  last  are  profitable,  as  at  Wheal  Golden  and 
Penhale. 

The  same  cross-veins  are  occasionally  traced 
through  several  mines.  It  is  the  same  which  divides 
Dolcoath  from  CooVs-kitchen,  and  North  Roskear 
from  East  Wheal  Crofty:  Tiddy's  or  Pants  cross- 
course  is  also  traced  through  The  United  and  Conr 
solidated  Mines,  and  thence  to  Poldice:  the  same 
flucans  may  also  be  identified  in  East  Wheal  Damsel 
and  Wheal  Jewel.    In  very  few  cases,  however,  can 

VOL.  V.  NN 
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they  be  thus  recognised  at  distant  spots :  and  in  not 
a  single  instance  have  I  been  able  to  trace  the  same 
cross-vein  into  adjoining  districts.  It  has  indeed 
been  said^  that  the  great  cross-course  which  heaves 
the  lodes  in  Wheal  Peeter  72  fathoms  can  be  traced 
southward  to  the  British^  and  northward  to  the 
Bristol  Channel ;  but  the  proof  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory :  for,  though  there  are  several  fiueans  in  Wheal 
Damsel,*  Wheal  Squire,*  and  Poldor^  which  heaioe 
the  lodes  towards  the  same  (right)  hand  as  the  great 
cross-course,  neither  of  them  has  been  traced  to  a 
junction  with  it.  Again,  in  the  opposite  direction, 
there  are  few,  if  any,  mining  operations  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  determine  the  question ;  and  the  only 
considerable  heave  seen  in  any  spot  northward  of 
Wheal  Peever,  and  on  the  same  meridian,  is  in  C^ 
Down,  the  western  part  of  Wheal  Towan,  and  this 
is  toward  the  opposite  (left)  hand.'  In  Wheal 
Peever,  on  the  contrary,  though  some  of  the  lodes 
dip  towards  the  north  and  others  to  the  south,  the 
heaves  of  all  of  them  are  invariably  towards  the 
right.  Of  the  identity  of  the  cross-veins  which  thus 
produce  these  dissimilar  heaves  in  distant  spots,  no 
proof  can  be  afforded,  because  their  courses  have 
neither  been  traced  at  the  surfiace  nor  underground 
continuously  through  the  intervening  tract 

1  Dr.  Benser,  Geo.  TraoB.,  0.8.  i.  p.  165:  Mr.  Williams,  Ibid,  It.  p.  14S: 
Mr.  Carney  Com.  Geo.  Trans.,  ii.  p.  108 :  Mr.  Burr,  Mining  Joomal,  No.  riii, 
(I8S6},  p.  282. 

2  Mr. Thomas, Report, pp. 22-52.    9  lbid,p.64.    «  Ibid,p.49;  AnU^p.S8. 

ft  In  Sheet  zxxi.  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Sarrey,  a  continnons  Una 
Hndicating  a  erois-vein)  is  drawn  from  Wheal  Peever  to  CUff  Doum;  and  the 
hettce  in  the  latter  is  incorrectly  represented  as  being  towards  the  right  hand, 
whereas  it  really  is  to  the  left. 
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The  cross-^Dems  split  into  branches,  both  horizon- 
tally and  vertically,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
hdes  do ;  as,  for  instance,  at  Wheal  Vor  and  Wheal 
Friendship.  They  also  frequently  dwindle  and  dis- 
appear both  in  length  and  depth  */  as  at  Relistian, 
Oodolphin,  nxA  Wheal  BuUer:  and  in  some  cases, 
as  in  Poldartf,  they  appear  at  certain  levels,  but  have 
not  been  discovered  either  above  or  beneath.^ 

Different  cross-veins  take  very  different  directions, 
even  within  short  distances  of  each  other,  and  must 
therefore  often  fall  in  contact ;  but  as  they  are  sel- 
dom pursued  far,  few  of  their  intersections  have  been 
observed.*  At  PoUadras  Daums  a  flucan  intersects 
a  cross^ourse,  but  there  is  no  heave. 

The  cross-veins,  like  the  lodes,  are  in  different 
spots  composed  of  tery  dissimilar  substances :  their 
principal  ingredients  are,  however,  quartz  and  clay, 
and  the  same  vein  is  called  either  a  cross^ourse,  or 
a^fincan,  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  predominates  ;^ 
and  in  this  respect  there  is  often  an  entire  change 
within  very  short  distances.  They  may  be  defined 
as  merely  quartzose  varieties  of  the  contiguous 
rocks ;  but  they  differ  from  the  lodes,  not  only  in 
being  seldom  metalliferous,  but  also  in  the  peculiar 
and  generally  crystalline  character  of  the  quartz.^ 

1  Mr.  Thomas,  Report,  pp.  S5-86.        s  Ibid,  p.  S5 ;  ante,  p.  89. 

9  Mr.  Thomas,  Report,  p.  21 :   Mr.  Came,  Com.  Geo.  Trans.,  ii*  p.  110. 

4  Mr.  Wm.  Phillips,  Geo,  Trans.,  o.s.  ii.  p.  184 :  Mr.  Thomas,  Report,  p.  24  : 
Mr.  Came,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans.,  ii.  p.  107 :  My  own  Paper,  Edin.  New  Phil. 
Joomal,  xzii,  (1836),  p.  150, 

ft  A  character  acknowledged  by  practical  miners  from  time  immemorial.  See 
Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Phil.  Mag.  and  Annals,  vi.  (1820),  p.  10 ;  also.  Report  of  the 
Royal  Com.  Polytech.  Soc.  (18S6),  p.  80. 
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The  other  ingredients  of  which  they  consist  are 
often  very  soft,  or  even  converted  into  clay  from  the 
percolation  of  water :  yet  in  many  places  where  the 
rock  is  slaty  its  schistose  structure  still  remains,  and 
the  arrangements  of  its  laminae  coincides  with  that 
of  the  slate  in  contact  with  it,  in  which  respect  it 
agrees  with  what  has  been  remarked  in  the  lodes. 

As  the  cross-veins  generally  intersect  the  lodes, 
their  quartzose  portions  afford  almost  the  only  un- 
interrupted natural  channels  for  the  circulation  of 
water  underground  ;^  and  hence  the  rock  is  softer  in 
their  vicinity.  But  this  circulation  can  only  take 
place  in  those  portions  of  them  which  contain  no 
clay,  for  ihoheflucans  which  contain  it  most  effectu- 
ally act  as  dams ;  on  which  account  mining  leases 
(Setts)  are  often  bounded  by  cross-veins^  As  the 
directions  of  the  cross-veins  are  transverse  to  those 
of  the  lodes,  and  because  of  the  rocks  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood are  softer,  transverse  drifts  (cross-cuts)  are 
frequently  extended  on  them,  for  the  recovery  of 
lodes  which  have  been  hecBoed,  as  well  as  for  the 
discovery  of  other  parallel  hdes. 

In  their  characters,  as  composition,  size,  dip,  and 
direction,  there  are  irregularities  somewhat  similar 
to  those  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  lodes,  and 
they  may  be  conveniently  examined  in  the  same 

1  Br.  fiorlase,  Nataral  Hutory,  p.  147 :  My  own  Papers,  Phil.  Mag.  and 
Annals,  ix.  (18S1),  p.  170 ;  London  and  Edin.  Phil.  Mag.,  i.  (1832),  p.  287; 
Ibid,  iii.  (1883),  p.  417 :  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Report  of  Royal  Cornwall  Polytech. 
Soc.  (1838),  p.  106 :  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  Report,  p.  394. 

s  Mr.  Pryce,  Mineral.  Comub.,  pp.  94-100 :  Mr.  Thomas,  Report,  p.  25  : 
Mr.R.  W.Fox,  PhU.i«ag.  and  Annab,  vi.  (1829),  p.  10:  Dr.  Buckland, 
Bridgewater  Treatise,  i.  p.  646. 
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order.    Whilst  the  results  attending  their  intersect- 
ing the  lodes  are  reserved  for  separate  consideration. 

!• — Composition  of  the  cross-veins,  and  their  relations 
to  the  containing  rochs. 

1.  The  relations  between  the  cross-veins  and  the 
containing  rocks  may,  as  in  the  corresponding  case 
of  the  lodes,  be  considered  in  respect  of  their  struc- 
ture and  composition. 

(a.)  Structure  of  the  cross-veins,  and  its  relation  to 
that  ^  the  rocks. — It  has  been  remarked^  that  the 
lodes  are  to  some  extent  traversed  longitudinally  by 
joints  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  of  the  rocks. 
These  joints^  when  taken  in  short  lengths,  seem  to 
divide  the  whole  substance  of  the  lode  into  a  great 
number  of  small  parallel  veins ;  but,  when  a  large 
surface  is  exposed,  the  irregularity,  both  in  the  dip 
and  the  direction  of  the  joints,  occasions  their  fre- 
quent intersection,  of  which  PI.  XL,  Fig.  6,  will 
give  an  imaginary,  but  sufficient,  illustration.  It 
has  also  been  stated,  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  that 
the  joints  of  the  lodes,  which  resemble  in  every 
particular  those  of  the  contiguous  rocks,  are  most 
numerous  in  the  more  quartzose  portions.^  On 
referring  to  Table  xcix.  it  will  be  seen,  that  of  213 
joints  there  arranged,  117  bear  between  north  and 
north-west ;  and,  if  we  anticipate  a  little,  we  shall 
find,  in  Table  cvi.,  that  of  163  cross-veins  there 
tabulated,  the  directions  of  1 18  are  comprized  within 
the  same  limits. 

I  Ante,  p.  180.  3  ibid,  p.  179. 
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Where  therefore  we  have  so  striking  a  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  as  a  great,  and  in  places 
even  the  exclusive,  prevalence  of  quartz^  in  the 
composition,  and  such  a  coincidence  between  the 
directions  of  the  greater  number  of  the  joints  and 
those  of  the  crass-^feins,  we  appear  to  have  condi- 
tions the  most  fJEtvourable  to  the  abundant  develope- 
ment  of  joints  in  the  cros^-^ns.  Accordingly  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  their  structure 
is  the  prevalence  of  joints  ;^  varying,  however,  in 
direction  and  dip,  but  preserving  certain  limits ;  so 
that,  whilst  they  intersect  each  other,  their  curva- 
tures seem  projected  on  the  same  lines,  which  are  in 
&ct  the  directions  of  the  cros^-^na.  To  this  great 
abundance  of  their  joints  is  clearly  owing  that  the 
cross-ifeins  have  generally  more  distinctly  marked 
tvalls  or  boundaries  than  the  lodes;  for  where  joints 
are  so  plentiful  it  is  not  very  remarkable  that  some 
of  them  should  be  found  to  coincide  with  the  lines 
which,  on  either  side,  occur  where  a  difference  of 
mineral  structure  commences.  This  veined  struc- 
ture is  so  prevalent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cross-veins 
that  the  rock  on  both  sides  often,  for  several  fathoms, 
consists  as  it  were  of  alternate  veins  of  quartz  and 
of  the  contiguous  stratum,  which  equally  cut  off 
each  other  in  their  horizontal  and  vertical  progreaa ; 

1  Mr.  Wm.  Phillips,  Geo.  Trans.,  0.8.  ii.  pp.  1S4-148-150:  Mr.llioiiiM, 
Keport,  p.  94 :  Mr.  Came^  Com.  Geo.  Trans.,  ii.  p.  107 :  Dr.  Boase,  Primary 
Geology,  p.  184,  iwU :  M.  Foamet,  Etades,  sur  les  Depots  M^tallif^res,  p.  114 : 
Mr.  Barr,  Mining  Review,  No.  riii.  p.  230 :  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Report  of  Royal 
Com.  Polytech.  Soc.  (18S6),  pp.  8S-88. 

3  Mr.  Came,  Com.  Geo.  Tians.,  ii.  p.  107 :  Mr.  R.  W.Fox,  Report  of  Royal 
Com.  Polytech.  Soc.  (1836),  p.  89 :  Mr.  De  la  Becfie,  Report,  p.  881. 
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as,  for  example,  in  the  great  cross-course  at  Wheal 
Peever,  the  eastern  cross-course  at  Wheal  Friend- 
ship, &c.  These  veined  portions  of  the  adjacent 
rocks  are,  commonly  enough,  much  decomposed  or 
softened  by  the  water  which  percolates  through  the 
cross-veins;  although,  when  of  schistose  structure, 
their  laminar  arrangement  is  still  preserved. 

Equally  conspicuous  with  the  jointed  structure  is 
another,  even  more  characteristic  of  cross-veins,  but 
which  is  confined  to  their  quartzose  portions  alone, 
and  to  a  kind  of  irregular  crystalline  arrangement  of 
the  quartz  the  axes  of  the  crystals  being  disposed 
across  the  vein.^  This  crystallization  seldom  or 
never  presents  a  symmetrical  form,  but  the  whole 
consists  of  a  congeries  of  small  crystallized  masses 
bounded  by  faces,  which  are  disposed  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  vein :  they  intersect  in  almost 
every  imaginable  manner,  the  vein  being  at  the  same 
time  longitudinally  traversed  and  marked  by  the 
prevailing  jointed  structure  already  mentioned. 

The  cross-veins  have  also  two  other  series  of 
joints ;  one  crossing  them  nearly  at  right  angles,  the 
other  diagonally.  This  is  so  strongly  marked  that 
when  the  veins  bear  N.  and  S.  the  oblique  joints  run 
S.E.  and  N.W. ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
cross-veins  have  the  latter  direction  the  former  is 
often  that  of  the  diagonal  joints.  The  best  dis- 
played cross-vein  in  Cornwall  is  that  which  has  been 

1  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Phil.  Trans.  (1830),  p.  406;  Report  of  Royal  Polytech. 
Soc.  (1880),  p.  89:  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  Repor^p.  840:  ProfeMor  Phillips, 
Cabinet  Cydo.  (No.  cxi.),  Geohgff,  ii.  p.  132.  I  hare  seen  some  fine  examples 
of  this  stroctnre  at  Sunt  John,  New  Brunswick. 
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extensively  quarried  near  Hayle  Foundry,  where 
every  variety  of  jointed  and  other  internal  structure 
is  exposed  to  the  day :  on  the  eastern  side  of  Perran 
Forth  a  vertical  section  of  a  very  similar  one  may 
also  be  conveniently  examined. 

In  a  few  cases,  as  at  Pembroke^  and  Wheal  Cain 
mady^  in  the  clayey  parts  of  the  crass-i^eins  are 
small  globular  masses^  which  consist  of  a  nucleus  of 
quartz  surrounded  by  quartzose  slate,  and  are  pro- 
bably mere  concretions  in  the  slaty  mass,  harder  in 
texture  from  their  siliceous  composition,  and  de- 
veloped by  the  disintegration  of  the  rock  of  which 
they  had  originally  formed  a  part.  This  structure 
has  been  already  mentioned  as  prevailing  in  the 
granite*  and  eloan,^  and  also  in  some  lodes.^ 

In  the  granite  tracts  many  of  the  crass-veins 
consist  almost  entirely  of  granitic  matter :  this  is 
commonly  in  a  state  of  disintegration,  and  often 
contains  much  more  felspar,  and  occasionally  more 
mica,  also,  than  the  contiguous  rocks.  A  larger 
portion  of  the  felspar  is  usually  distinctly  crystal- 
lized, and,  in  many  cases  too,  there  seems  something 
like  an  approach  to  uniformity  in  the  positions  of 
the  crystals ;  as  at  Wheal  Union,  Saint  Ives  Consols, 
Wheal  Trewaioas,  Cairn  Brea  Mines,  &c. :  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  already  been  noticed  in  the 
granitic  series.^ 

1  Near  Bridestow,  DeroD. 

s  Similar  spheroidal  concretions  are  plentifol  in  the  croBs-vehu  of  the  Knock- 
mahion  Mines,  near  Waterford. 

9  Ante,  p.  147.        «  Ibid,  p.  163.        6  Ibid,  p.  183.        e  Ibid,  p.  145. 
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(b.)  Relations  between  the  mineral  composition  qf 
the  cross-veins  and  the  containing  rocks.  1.  Junctions 
between  the  cross-veins  and  the  rocks. — The  crystal- 
lized portions  of  all  veins,  whether  lodes  or  cross- 
veins,  are  generally  homogeneous  in  composition, 
and  seldom  contain  foreign  substances  in  abundance : 
and  the  crystalline  character,  which  prevails  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  we  have  jusjj^  seen  in  the  quartz 
contained  in  cross-veins,  seems  therefore  peculiarly 
inimical  to  the  mixture  of  the  earthy  constituents 
of  the  adjacent  rocks  with  it  Thus,  the  crystal- 
line portions  of  the  cross^veins  have  usually  a 
distinct  and  separate  arrangement,  and  present  but 
few  traces  of  union  with  and  resemblance  to  the 
contiguous  strata. 

But  in  a  large  number  of  cross-veins  this  crystalline 
character  is  very  subordinate,  and  in  these  the  quartz 
is  mixed  and  incorporated  with  the  substance  of  the 
containing  rock  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  lo€les.^ 
Between  these  veins  and  the  rocks  they  traverse  there 
is  a  transition  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  already  described^  as  taking  place  in  the 
case  of  the  lodes  under  like  circumstances;  as  in 
the  eastern  cross-course  at  Wheal  Vor,  and  Tiddifs 
cross-course  in  The  United  and  Consolidated  Mines. 

In  some  cases  this  resemblance  becomes  perfect 
and  absolute  identity :  for  example,  at  Wheal  Messer 
cross-course  in  North  Downs  the  clay  passes  into 
the  slate-rock  by  shades,  so  imperceptible  that  the 

1  AnU,  p.  185.  9  Ibid,  p.  184. 
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lamin»  are  not  obliterated  in  the  clay,  and  in  posi- 
tion they  perfectly  coincide  with  those  in  the  slate : 
similar  facts  occur  in  the  flueans  at  Duffield,  in  the 
Privateer  flucan  at  Herland,  and  in  many  other 
places. 

At  Wheal  Trumpet,  and  in  numerous  other  lo- 
calities, there  is  also  the  closest  resemblance  between 
the  granite  of  the  cross-veine,  and  of  the  contiguous 
Cauntrff. 

But,  whether  the  containing  rock  be  granite, 
slate,  or  elvan,  there  are  in  all  the  quartzose  parts 
of  the  crosM)e%ne  many  small  strings  of  quartz 
which  include  between  them  horses  of  the  Country:^ 
and  these  enclosed  portions  of  rock  are  in  like  man- 
ner traversed  in  all  directions  by  minute  veins 
striking  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  larger  ones, 
and  making  the  whole  of  the  included  mass  a  net- 
work of  quartzy  veins.  When  the  horse  thus  sur- 
rounded and  traversed  by  veins  consists  of  slate, 
the  laminae  in  it  have  a  perfect  coincidence  with 
those  which  divide  the  contiguous  rock;  as  in 
Tiddhfs  cross-course  in  The  United  Mines,  the  great 
cross-course  in  Wheal  Friendship,  &c. 

(b.)  2.  The  composition  of  cross-veins  in  ilffferent 
rocks. — From  the  introductory  remarks  of  the  pre- 
sent Chapter  it  will  be  understood  that  some  parts 
of  the  cross-veins  consist  of  common,  and  others  of 
crystalline,  quartz; — ^that  the  quartz  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  the  matter  of  the  adjacent  rocks,  and  that 
occasionally  the  latter  entirely  replaces  the  former. 

1  AnU,  p.  176. 
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It  now  remains  to  be  shewn  that  the  passage  of  the 
vein  from  one  kind  of  rock  to  another  is  attended  by 
a  corresponding  change  in  its  mineral  composition. 

The  cross-^ns  seem  to  be  rather  less  numerous 
in  granite  than  they  are  in  slate ;  and,  though  often 
quartzose,  and  the  quartz  frequently  crystalline  (as 
at  Wheal  Mary,  Wheal  Ann,  Cooks-kitchen,  &c.), 
they  more  commonly  consist  of  granite,  which  some- 
times closely  resembles  the  contiguous  Country,  but 
is  generally  more  felspathic,  and  occasionally  con- 
tains more  mica  also.  The  quartzose  portions  are 
likewise  more  minutely  divided  by  planes  of  crystal- 
lization, and  there  is  often  a  thin  coating  of  ochery 
iron  ore  in  the  small  crevices. 

In  elvan  their  composition  is  mostly  that  of  the 
rock,  yet  containing  also  irregular  masses  of  quartz 
throughout ;  but  the  examples  in  which  crystalline 
quartz  occurs  in  the  cross^eins  whilst  traversing  the 
ehan-courses  are  very  rare :  some  cases,  however,  of 
this  kind  occur  at  Wheal  Prudence  and  Trevellas 
Downs} 

In  slate  a  crystalline  structure  of  the  quartz  in 
the  cross^eins  is  more  usual ;  but  perhaps  an  equal 
number  consists  of  quartzose  slate  and  of  slaty  clay- 

The  most  instructive  instances,  however,  which 
prove  undoubtedly  that  the  same  intimate  relations 
which  subsist  between  the  lodes  and  the  rocks  they 
traverse  occur  also  between  the  cross-veins  and  the 
containing  strata,  are  found  when  the  same  vein  can 
be  traced  in  its  passage  from  one  rock  into  another. 
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The  eastern  cross-course  at  Tincrqft  is  a  remarkable 
one  of  this  kind ;  as  in  slate  it  consists  of  slate  and 
quartz,  in  ehan  of  elvan  and  quartz,  and  in  granite 
of  disintegrated  granite  enclosing  quartz  in  irregular 
masses.  Wheal  Beauehamp  eastern  and  western 
flucane  present  similar  phenomena;  and  like  &cts 
occur  in  Wheal  Trannack,  Dolcoaih,  Tif^  Tang, 
Wheal  Virgin  (Con8oUdatedMinee)yCardrew  Downs, 
Wheal  Devonshire,  Wheal  Prudence,  Polgooth,  and 
in  many  other  mines. 

Again,  the  same  cross-vein,  in  traversing  rocks  of 
the  same  class,  frequently  varies  in  the  mode  in  which 
its  constituents  are  aggregated:  and  though  these 
alter  in  their  relative  proportions,  no  new  ingredients 
appear.  From  quartzose  it  becomes  clayey  */  or,  in 
mining  language,  from  a  cross^ourse  it  changes  to  a 
flucan.  An  alteration  of  this  kind  takes  place  within 
a  very  few  fathoms  in  the  eastern  cross-course  at 
Duffield,  in  the  Jhcan  at  Pottadras  Downs,  in  the 
little  flucan  at  Cardrew  Downs,  in  the  cross-course  at 
Wheal  Prudence,m  the  cross-course  atFowey  Consols, 
and  in  the  lead  lode  at  Redmoor;  the  instances  in 
which  this  happens  are,  in  fact,  almost  innumerable, 
and  in  all  of  them  there  is  probably  some  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  contiguous  rock. 

The  same  cross-^oein  in  the  same  locality  often 
consists  partly  of  quartz  and  partly  of  clay,  some- 
times intimately  mixed,  at  others  affecting  separate 
veins;   which,  however,  never  preserve  the  same 

1  Mj  own  Paper,  Edin.  New  Philooophical  Joarnal  (18S6),  zxii.  p.  IAS: 
Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Report  of  Royml  Cornwall  Polytech.  Soc.  (ISSG),  p.  88. 
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relative  situations  for  any  great  extent  either  in 
length  or  depth/ 

Frequently,  though  not  universally,  where  the 
cross-vein  consists  wholly  of  soft  and  friable  materials 
it  is  traversed  by  numerous  curved  and  irregular 
joints,  which  are  sometimes  filled  with  unctuous 
clay.  These  intersect  each  other  in  all  directions, 
and  thus  divide  the  substance  of  the  vein  into  very 
oddly-shaped  niasses,  which  are  often  marked  on  all 
sides  with  irregular  strise,  and  are  frequently  highly 
polished.  Many  examples  of  a  similar  structure 
on  a  small  scale  have  been  already  described  as 
occurring  in  the  lodes.^ 

(Jb.)  3.  The  distribution  qf  metallic  substances 
through  the  cross-veins. — The  metallic  ores  some- 
times found  in  the  cross-veins  are  dispersed  through 
the  quartzose  and  other  earthy  minerals  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  in  the  lodes.  Of  these  the 
ores  of  iron  and  lead  are  the  chief;  and  indeed  the 
cross-veins  yield  by  far  the  largest  portions  of  them 
which  are  produced  in  Cornwall. 

Perhaps  more  iron  ore  is  afforded  by  the  cross- 
vein  at  RestormeP  than  by  any  other  in  the  County : 
hematite,  specular,  and  hydrous  oxide  of  iron  are 
the  most  common  ores  in  it,  but  the  oxide  of 
manganese,  opal,  jaspar,  and  chalcedony  have  also 
been  plentiful,  and  other  minerals  have  been  occa- 
sionally found.     In  Saint  Just  most  of  the  cross- 

1  Mr.  Carne,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans.,  ii.  p.  107. 
8  Ante,  p.  182.  8  Ibid,  p.  128. 
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wins  (gmdes^)  are  very  ferruginous,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently so  to  o£fer  any  inducement  to  the  miner.  At 
Ladock,  Roche,  and  other  parts  of  the  County,  iron 
ores  have  recently  been  obtained  in  considerable 
abundance. 

The  crosMDeifu  which  have  been  richest  in  lead 
ores  are  those  of  Wheal  Golden*  Penhale,  Medmoor, 
and  Wheal  Betsy;  but  small  quantities  have  also 
been  extracted  from  some  others:^ for  example, at 
West  Pink.  There  is  little  to  particularize  in  these, 
except  that  no  lo€les  have  been  worked  in  the  im* 
mediate  vicinity  of  Wheal  Odden,  Penhale,  and 
Wheal  Betsy;  whilst  at  Redmoor  and  West  Pink  the 
erass^veins  have  yielded  lead  ores  almost  in  contact 
with  lodes  affording  both  tin  and  copper  ores  in 
abundance.  In  Wheal  Budnick,  also,  one  of  the 
cross-veins,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  southerly  pro- 
longation of  that  in  Wheal  Golden  and  Penhale, 
yields  a  little  lead  ore  at  its  point  of  contact  with 
the  tin  lode. 

At  East  Wheal  Rose  a  lade  and  cross-vein  meet 
nearly  at  right-angles,  and  are  almost  equally  pro- 
ductive of  lead  ore  for  many  &thoms  on  either  side 
of  the  point  of  contact :  a  case,  as  fiur  as  I  know, 
without  a  parallel  in  ComwalL' 

All  the  galena  in  cross-vetm  is  combined  in  varia- 
ble proportions  with  silver,  which  is  probably  in  the 
vitreous  state. 

1  AnUf  p.  9,  noU,       s  Mr.  Carne,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans.,  ii.  p.  118. 

s  With  the  paiticnlaiB  of  this  cnrioas  and  unique  example  I  have  been 
favoured  by  Robert  Michel),  Eeq.,  of  Truro. 
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At  Herland  one  of  the  cross-^eins^  yielded  abun- 
dance of  silver  :^  sometimes  in  the  native  state,  at 

1  '^  Common  galena  generally  contains  a  very  small  proportion  of  silver. 
"  But  the  proportion  varies  greatly  in  those  which  may  be  strictly  termed 
^*  argentiferous,  and  which  are  worth  smelting  for  the  silver  they  contain. 
**  \\\  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  ore  is  the  general  average  of  the  lead  of 
"  the  North  of  England.    That  of  Huel  Pool  in  Cornwall  yielded  60  ounces ; 
«  and  that  of  Ouameck  (Garres  f)  mine  near  Truro  70  ounces.    One  ton  of  the 
"  ore  of  the  South  Hoo  mine,  adjoining  Beendstone  in  Devonshire,  lately 
**'  yielded  1S5  oanoes  of  pure  silver.'' 

Mr.  Wm.  Phillips,  Mtfuralogy  (Srd  Edition),  p.  S35. 
^  The  proportion  (of  silver)  is  sometimes  exceedingly  minute,  being  not  more 
''  than  1  ounce  or  1)  ounce  per  ton  in  the  metal  raised  in  Derbyshire  and  Shrop- 
'*  shire,  while  in  every  ton  of  the  lead  from  Devon  and  Cornwall  there  is  found 
^'  from  20  to  SO  ounces  of  silver.    The  produce  of  other  mines  contains  the 
**'  more  precious  metal  in  various  proportions  between  these  two  extremes.'' 
'  Penny  Cyclo,,  xiii.  p.  871.— Art.  "  Lead." 

^'  The  lead  of  commerce  is  rarely  free  from  traces  of  silver," 

Dr.  Turnbr,  Elements  qf  Chenasiry,  p.  603. 
The  quantities  of  pig  lead  obtained  from  the  mines  of  this  Kingdom  have 
never  been  very  correctly  ascertained.— They  were  stated  to  have  been  in  the 
year  1828, — 

From  Cumberland,  Durham,  and  Northumberland    —    22000  tons 
„     Yorkshire     —        —       —        —        —        —      4700    „ 

„     Derbyshire   —       —        —        —        —        —      SOOO   „ 

„     ShroiMduie    —       —       —       —       —       —      1800   „ 

„     Devon  and  Cornwall         —        —        —        —      2000   „ 

„     Wales  —        —       —        —       —       —    12000   „ 

„     Scotiand        —        —       —        —        —       —      lOOO    „ 

„     Ireland,  Isle  of  Man,  &c.  —       —        —       —       600  „ 

Total        —    47000  tons. 
Mr.  John  Taylor,  Record*  qf  MiRtM^,  p.  178 ;  Eney.  Meirep.  (Mixed  Sciences) 
vi.  p.  195. 
In  18S5  the  quantity  of  pig  lead  is  reported  to  have  been, — 
From  Cumberland,  Durham,  and  Northumberland     —    10620  tons 
„     Yorkshire     —        —        —       —       —        —      4700    „ 

„     Derbyshire  —       —       —       —       —       —      4000    „ 

„     Shropshire    — •        —        —        —        —        —      86S0    „ 

„     Devon  and  Cornwall         —       —       —       —       140    ,. 

„     Wales  —       —       —       —       —        —    10757    „ 

„     Scotiand       —        —        —        —        —        —      1800    „ 

„     Ireland,  Isle  of  Man,  &c.  —       —       —       —     2050    „ 

Total       —    46112  tons. 
Mr.  Jobh  Taylor,  ilfmii^  lUmew,  No.  ix.  (1887)  p.  85. 
2  The  Rev.  Malachy  Hitchens,  Phil.  Trans.  (1801)  p.  160 :  Mr.  Wm.  PhO- 
lips,  Geo.  Trans,  ii.  o.s.  p.  147 :  Mr.  Carae,  Cornwall  Geo,  Trans.,  ii.  p.  118. 
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others  in  that  of  vitreous  silver  ore.  It  was  dis- 
persed through  the  vein  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  ores  generally  are  in  the  lodes :  in  the  shal- 
lower parts  gossan  accompanied  it,  and  at  greater 
depths  it  was  mixed  with  arsenical  and  iron  pyrites 
(white  and  yellow  mundic).  The  whole  was  distri- 
buted through  a  white  crystalline  quartz,  the  cavities 
(vughs)  in  which  were  often  lined  with  capillary 
native  silver. 

Native  copper  and  the  capillary  red  oxide  of 
copper  occur  in  Tiddtfs  cross^ourse,  both  in  the 
United  and  Consolidated  Mines  ;  and,  in  the  latter, 
vitreous  and  black  copper  ores  also.  In  neither  can 
any  lode  be  specified  with  which  in  these  respects 
the  cross^ourse  or  its  metallic  contents  have  any 
obvious  connexion :  though  in  both  mines  there  are 
several  lodes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  parts 
of  the  cross-bourse  which  yield  the  ore.  In  Ting 
Tang  a  vein  of  vitreous  copper  ore,  2  feet  in  breadth, 
accompanies  the  western  flucan  for  3^  fathoms, 
throughout  the  whole  distance  which  the  middle 
lode  is  heaved,  and  thus  connects  the  portions  of  the 
lode  which  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  flucan.  At 
Wheal  Friendship  a  continuous  vein  of  copper 
pyrites  1|  foot  in  width,  in  similar  manner  unites 
the  parts  of  the  Cannier  lode  on  either  side  of  the 
great  cross-course,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
heave,  which  is  4  fathoms.  Copper  pjrrites  also 
occurs  in  Chamberis  flncan  at  Herland} 

1  "  Cross  courses  are  in  general  nnprodnctlre  either  of  tin  or  copper;  bat 
''  some  rare  instances  liare  occorred  in  which  both  these  metals  have  been 
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Blende  abounds  both  in  the  western  eross-course 
at  Treta^kus,  and  in  Wheal  Messer  cross-course  at 
North  Downs:  in  the  former  it  is  mixed  with  floor. 

Some  tin  ore  occurs  in  the  cross-^^ourse  at  Beam, 
and  in  several  other  places/  but  in  none  of  them  in 
much  abundance. 

The  ores  of  cobalt'  and  antimony'  are  also  said  to 
have  been  met  with  in  a  few  cross-veins;  and  most 
of  them,  which  are  very  quartzose,  in  some  part  of 
their  course  contain  large  quantities  of  iron  pyrites ; 
as,  for  example,  in  Wheal  Falmouth,  Wheal  Vor, 
Herland,  &c. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact^  that  the  same  ores  are 
seldom  found  in  the  same  districts  in  veins  at  or 
near  right-angles  with  each  other ;  indeed.  East 
Wheal  Rosi^  is  the  only  example  of  the  kind  with 
which  I  am  acquainted ;  and,  although  lead  ore  has 
been  found  near  the  tin  lodes  at  West  Pink,  yet  it  is 
almost  as  rare  for  two  series  of  veins  to  be,  within 

''  found  in  them.  In  Polgooth,  Screed's  lode,  which  is  a  croes  coone,  was  rich 
**  in  tin.  In  Hael  Music,  two  small  gossan  cross  courses  hare  produced  some 
**  of  the  richest  copper  ore  in  Cornwall.  In  Wheal  Jubilee  also  the  copper 
^*  lode  is  a  cross  course.  It,  however,  frequently  happens  that  cross  courses, 
''  on  intersecting  rich  copper  or  tin  lodes,  partake  of  their  riches  for  a  short 
*'  space.  In  Huel  Peerer  the  cross  course  was  rich  in  tin  several  feet  north  of 
'^the  point  at  which  it  intersected  the  tin  lode;  and  in  Treskirby,  Kinsman's 
<<  cross  course  was  rich  in  copper  for  about  ten  feet  north  of  its  intersection  of 
**  a  copper  lode,  but  on  the  southern  part  they  were  quite  barren.'' 

Mr.  Carmb,  CwmwaU  Geo,  Tnau.^  ii.  p.  113. 

1  Mr.  Hawkins,  Com.  Geo.  Trans.,  i.  p.  148 :  Mr.  Came,  Ibid,  ii.  p.  lia. 

s  Mr.  Pryce,  Mineral.  Comub.,  p.  60 :  Mr.  Wm.  Phillips,  Geo.  Trans.,  o.s. 
ii.  p.  135 :  Mr.  Thomas,  Report,  p.  25 :  Mr.  Came,'  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,,  ii. 
p.  IIS:  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Report  Royal  Com.  Polytech.  Soc.  (18S6),  p.  00. 

9  Mr.  Wm.  PhiUips,  Geo.  Trans.,  o.s.  ii.  p.  135 :  Mr.  Came,  Cornwall  Geo. 
Trans.,  ii.  p.  113. 

4  My  own  Paper,  Edin.  New  PhU.  Joumal,  xxii.  (1836)  p.  159. 
5  Ante,  p.  268. 
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small  limits,  productive  even  of  different  ores.  Thus 
the  erosi-caiirse  in  Wheal  Budnick,  though  it  yields 
minute  quantities  of  lead  ore  near  the  tin  lode, 
affords  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  it  in  Wheal 
Golden  and  Penhale,  which  are  more  than  a  mile 
distant :  at  Wheal  Friendship,  also,  the  copper  lodk 
is  intersected  by  the  crose^vein  which  has  been  very 
productive  of  lead  ore  in  Wheal  Betsy,  but  its  riches 
have  not  appeared  until  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  point  of  intersection.  It  may  be  added,  as 
not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the  same  lode  may.  be 
intersected  by  several  cross-veins,  some  of  which 
yield  abundance  of  lead  ore  at  distant  spots,  whilst 
the  rest  have  been  entirely  unproductive,  so  far 
as  they  have  yet  been  examined;  as  at  Wheal 
Friendship. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  the  rule  just 
laid  down.  In  the  silver  cross^course,  at  Herland, 
tilie  greatest  quantity  of  ore  was  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lodes,  some  of  which,  indeed,  also  contained 
a  little  silver  ore  at  small  distances  from  the  cross- 
course.  In  like  manner,  at  Wheal  Budnick,  though 
the  crosS'4>ein  yields  but  little  lead  ore  near  the  lode, 
yet  the  tin  ore  in  the  latter,  at  small  distances  from 
the  cross-^ein,  is  also  mixed  with  galena. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cross-veins  at  The  ConsoU- 
dated  and  United  Mines,  at  Ting  Tang,  Wheal 
Friendship,  and  ChanHberis  eastern  JIuean  in  Her- 
land, yield  only  copper  and  its  ores,  and  these  merely 
whilst  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  copper  lodes. 
To  the  occurrence  of  blende  in  Trevashts  and  North 
Downs,  the  same  remark  applies. 
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Thus  it  seems  that  Yihen  in  the  yicinity  of  loiies 
the  cross-veins  occasionally  contain  ores,  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  such  only  as  these  lodes  themselves 
afford.  Whilst  in  the  few  examples  where  cross- 
veins  contain  ores  different  from  those  which  cha- 
racterixe  the  lodes,  the  latter,  near  their  intersections, 
are  impregnated  with  the  ores  which  prevail  in  the 
cross-^ns.  Thus,  wherever  any  metallic  minerals 
are  dispersed,  each  vein  contains  traces  of  the  ores 
in  the  neighbouring  veins;  and,  accordingly,  the 
same  rule  prevails  with  regard  to  their  metallic 
contents,  which  has  already  been  seen  to  hold  good 
of  their  earthy  ingredients ;  viz.,  that  the  composi- 
tion of  the  veins  partakes  of  the  mineral  character 
of  the  rocks  (and  we  may  also  add  of  the  veins) 
which  they  traverse. 

The  cross-vein  at  Seam  yields  tin  ore  whikt  tra- 
versing the  granite;  but  all  the  other  cross-veins 
affording  metallic  minerals  do  so  whilst  intersecting 
either  the  slate  rocks,  or  the  elvan-courses  which 
range  through  them. 

It  has  been  a  fact  long  known,  and  generally  acted 
on  by  practical  miners,  that  if  a  lode  be  heaved  by  a 
cross-vein,  traces  of  the  mineral  composition  of  the 
lode  will  frequently  occur  in  the  part  of  the  cross^ 
vein  interposed  between  the  heaved  portions  of  the 
lode.^  In  many  instances  this  affords  a  good  guide 
for  the  pursuit  of  the  lode  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  cross-vein.    Though  frequent,  it  is  not,  however, 

1  Mr.  Piyoe,  Mineral.  Coraob.,  p.  99:  Mr.  Came,  Com,  Geo.  Trans.,  li. 
p.  116 :  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Report  Royal  Com.  Polyfech.  Soc  (18S6),  p.  89. 
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a  constant  occurrence;  and  as  the  circulation  of 
water  through  the  quartzose  portions  of  the  cross- 
veins,  which  are  porous,  softens  the  rock  for  some 
distance  on  either  side  of  them,  and  renders  it  ttiore 
easily  and  expeditiously  penetrable,  the  cross-cuts^ 
which  are  extended  in  search  of  lodes  are  generally 
excavated  on  the  cross-veins.  But,  beside  their 
quartzose  portions,  the  cross^veins  almost  invariaUy 
contain  clay  (flucan),  which  is  usually  arranged  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the^  quartz,  and  forms  a 
smooth  face.  These  surfaces  of  clay  usually  cover 
and  conceal  those  parts  of  the  lodes  which  are  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  crossoeins;  and,  indeed, 
at  the  points  where  they  touch,  the  mineral  charac- 
ters of  the  lodes,  often  gradually  assume  some  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  cross-veins.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  if  the  cross-cuts  be  driven^  solely  through 
the  cross-veins,  the  miner  will  often  proceed  with- 
out recognizing  the  lodes  through  which  he  has 
passed.  To  obviate  this  risk  of  mistake  it  is  usual 
to  excav&te  cross-cuts  partly  on  the  courses  of  the 
cross-veins,  and  partly  through  the  contiguous  rocks, 
which  are  often  softer :  by  which  a  double  advantage 
is  gained ;  for  the  expense  is  reduced,  and  the  lodes 
intersected  are  necessarily  discovered.* 

The  appearances  of  the  rocks  which  form  the 
opposite  walls  of  cross-veins  might  here  be  consi- 
dered ;  but,  as  this  would  involve  the  discussion  of 

1  Anii,  p.  6y  note, 
s  Mr,  Pryce,  Mineral.  Comnb.,  p.  98 :  Mr.  Thomas,  Report,  p.  S5. 
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the  heaves  of  lodes,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  I 
reserve  it  for  another  part  of  this  Memoir. 

II. — The  size  or  breadth  qf  the  cross-veins. 

The  cross-veins  have  commonly  a  characteristic  or 
prevailing  size,  and  their  changes  are  gradual  and 
ivithin  very  narrow  limits.  Their  dimensions  also 
are  in  general  much  more  constant  than  those  of  the 
lodes:  but  to  this  rule  there  are  many  exceptions ; 
for»  in  Wheal  Vor,  the  eastern  cross-course  at  40 
fathoms  is  3  feet  wide ;  at  140  &thoms  it  splits  into 
two  veins,  one  of  which,  at  170  fathoms  deep,  is 
8  feet,  and  the  other  3  fathoms,  wide.  Several  cross- 
veins  which  appear  at  one  depth  are  not  observed  at 
another,  even  in  the  same  mine.*  Thus,  the  fiucan 
in  Marazion  Mines  is  not  visible  at  27  fathoms,  but 
at  37  fathoms  deep  it  is  4  feet  wide ;  at  Godolpldn 
the  cross^ourse  is  a  mere  joint  in  the  slate  rock  at 
60  fathoms,  and  at  a  less  depth  there  is  no  trace  of 
it,  whilst,  at  70  fathoms,  it  varies  from  2  to  3  feet  in 
breadth ;  at  Melistian  the  flucan  is  found  (though 
nowhere  more  than  4  inches  wide)  at  all  points  be- 
tween 75  and  125  fathoms  deep,  but  then  it  entirely 
disappears.  In  PoUadras  Doums  the  flucan  heaves 
Bissa,  Pressure  north  and  south,  and  Richards's, 
lodes  at  13, 33, 43,  and  53  fathoms,  where  it  is  about 
2  feet  wide ;  it,  however,  does  not  touch  the  Engine 
lode  at  less  than  73  fathoms,  but  still  deeper  it  heaves 
this  lode  as  well  as  all  the  others,  and  is  from  1  to  8 
feet  in  breadth. 

1  Mr.  Thomas,  Report,  p.  85. 
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Some  crosi^eins  intersect  certain  lodes  at  all 
depths,  but  do  not  extend  to  other  lodes  at  very 
short  distances :  at  Wheal  Sutler  two  ftucans  and  a 
crose^ourse  which  cut  through  Havejfs  lode  do  not 
reach  to  the  north  lode;  on  the  other  hand,  a  single 
cross-course  occurs  at  the  latter  which  does  not  con- 
tinue to  the  former. 

Few,  if  any,  alterations  in  size  seem  to  attend  the 
passage  of  cross-ifeins  from  one  kind  of  rock  into 
anqther. 

From  Table  cir.  it  appears  that  the  cross-veins 
which  occur  in  the  granite  are,  on  the  average, 
larger  than  those  in  the  slate :  they  are  also  wider 
below  100  fathoms  deep  than  they  are  above.  This 
increased  size  which  prevails  in  them  when  at  greater 
depths  in  the  same  rock,  and  also  at  all  depths  when 
those  in  the  upper  strata  are  compared  with  these  in 
the  inferior  rock,  may  probably  be  dependent  on  the 
same  general  law. 

The  same  Table  gives  the  average  dimensions 
of  the  cross^teins  in  the  various  districts.  It  will 
be  seen  that  they  present  considerable  differences, 
though  the  cause  of  these  discrepances  are  not  very 
obvions. 

III. — The  dip  of  the  cross-veins 

Is  generally  less  variable  than  that  of  the  lodes; 
still  it  is  so  irregular  that,  as  in  them,  no  straight 
line  can  be  drawn  through  the  vein  itself  to  connect 
distant  parts  at  different  levels. 
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*  There  are  a  few  trmmUy  each  of  seTeral  fathoms  wide,  in  this 
district,  and  more  particularly  in  the  granite, 
t  There  are  several  onnsaally  large  erotB-cmnes  in  this  tract 
t  A  solitary  instance,  at  Whmi  Friendik^. 
I  One  only,  at  Beam. 
\  One  only,  at  Fawey  CmueU. 
*«  A  single  case,  at  Bhrek  Tan. 
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From  Table  cv.  it  appears  that,  in  165  examples, 
4  dip  N.,  and  2  S.^  whilst  72  incline  towards  points 
£.  of  a  meridian  line,  and  64  to  the  W.  of  it,  and 
there  are  23  of  them  perpendicular ;  whilst  75  of 
them  dip  towards,  and  61  from,  the  granite,  and 
there  are  29  doubtful  cases.  These  particulars  shew 
so  trifling  a  preponderance  on  either  side,  that  no 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  them. 

To  whatever  point  the  cross-veins  may  incline,  the 
amount  of  their  inclination  from  the  horizon  is  on 
the  whole  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  lodes, 
and,  on  an  average,  is  probably  little,  if  at  all,  less 
than  80^ ;  although  there  are  many  exceptions  to  it, 
as  at  Wheal  Darlington  Wheal  Falmouth,  &c. 

The  cross-veins,  like  the  lodes,  are  usually  tolerably 
constant  in  the  direction  of  their  underlie,  though  its 
amount  may  differ :  thus,  as  a  general  fact,  those 
which  dip  either  £•  or  W.  seldom,  in  any  part  of 
their  courses,  have  their  inclination  reversed.  But, 
though  this  is  the  prevailing  rule,  there  are  a  few 
exceptions  to  it*  in  almost  every  district ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Wheal  Speam,  Wheal  Union,  Relistian, 
Stray  Park,  &c. 

It  has  been  already  seen^  that  though  the  compo- 
sition of  the  cross-veins  depends  on  that  of  their 
containing  rocks ;  yet,  coeteris  paribus,  they  present 
in  this  respect  much  greater  uniformity  than  the 
lodes.  The  lodes  alter  their  composition  with  change 
of  dip  and  size :  the  cross-veins,  on  the  contrary, 
seem  to  be  not  at  all  affected  in  their  composition  or 

1  AnU^p.MS. 
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structure  by  a  change  in  either  inclination  or  bulk. 
Neither  does  the  passage  of  cross-veins  from  one 
kind  of  rock  into  another  seem  to  aflfect  the  general 
amount  of  their  dip:  thus,  at  CooVs-Jdtchen  the 
little  cross-course  passes  from  slate  into  granite ;  at 
Tincrqfl  the  eMtem  eross^ourse  is  also  seen  in  both 
of  these  rocks,  and  likewise  in  elvan ;  the  ftucans  in 
Ting  Tang,  Wheal  Unity  Wood,  Cardrew  Downs, 
and  Polgooth,  intersect  slate  and  elvan,  which  rocks 
are  also  traversed  by  cross^ourses  at  The  United 
and  Consolidated  Mines,  Wheal  Devonshire,  and 
Wheal  Prudence,  but  in  none  of  these  instances  do 
the  cross-veins  alter  their  dip. 

At  Wheal  Vor,  Wheal  Friendship,  and  other 
places,  the  cross-veins  divide  into  branches,  which 
spread  out  and  rival,  or  even  exceed,  in  size  the 
veins  from  which  they  spring,  or  into  which  they 
converge.  When  they  divide  as  they  descend,  there 
must,  of  course,  be  an  attendant  alteration  in  the  dip 
of  the  one  part  or  the  other :  but,  even  in  this  case, 
no  causes,  either  in  the  veins  theftiselves  or  in  the 
intersected  rock,  have  been  ascertained  to  concur  in 
producing  these  changes.  Our  ignorance,  indeed,  of 
the  cause  probably  depends  on  the  circumstance  that 
the  components  of  the  cross^veins  have  attracted 
little  attention,  as  they  are  so  seldom  prolific  in 
metallic  ores. 

IV. — Directions  qf  the  cross-veins. 

Table  cvi.  indicates  the  bearings  of  the  various 
cross-veins,  and  from  it  their  mean  directions  in  the 
different  districts  are  here  deduced :  viz. — 
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Saint  Just    _    —    —    —    26^  S.  of  W. 

Saint  Ives    —    —    —    —    38^  N.  of  W. 

Marazion      —    —    —    —    41^N,ofW. 

Gwinear,  &c.       —    ^    —    43^  W.  of  N. 

Helston        _    _    _    _    21«N.ofW, 

Camborne,  &c.     —    —    —    34^  W.  of  N. 

Redruth,  &c.        _    _    _     35^  N.  of  W. 

Saint  Agnes         _    _    _    39°  W.  of  N. 

Saint  Austell        _    —     —    21°  N.of  W. 

Tavistock,  &c.     —    —    —    43«  N.  of  W. 
The  mean  of  the  whole  being       38^  N.  of  W/ 
On  a  comparison  of  this  result  with  Table  xcix., 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  average  only  differs  a  few 
degrees  from  that  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  dis- 
tinctly developed  series  of  joints  in  the  rocks. 

The  cross^eins  exhibit  in  their  horizontal  bearing 
flexures  and  curvatures  similar  to,  but  in  general  to 
a  smaller  extent  than,  those  which  have  been  already 
noticed  in  the  lodes*  There  are,  however,  a  few 
instances  in  which  the  same  cross-eein  takes  widely 
different  directions  in  different  parts  of  its  course 
at  the  same  level,  as  in  Skues's  fiucan  in  Poldory 
(United  Mines),  where  the  difference  amounts  to 
40^.  At  different  levels,  too,  the  bearings  of  the 
same  cross-i^ein  sometimes  materially  alter,  as  in 
Wheal  Providence,  where  the  amount  of  discord- 

1  Mr.  HatchinioD,  qaoted  by  Dr.  Borkse,  Natural  History,  p.  156:  Mr. 
Pryoe,  Mineral.  Comiib.,  p.  96 :  Mr.  Tonldn's  Notes,  published  by  Lord  De 
DaBstanTille  in  kis  edition  of  Carew's  Sarvey  of  Cornwall,  p.  S6 :  Dr.  Bergtr, 
Geo.  Trans.,  o.s.  i.  p.  165 :  Mr.  Wm.  PhUlips^  Ibid,  ii.  p.  18S :  Mr.  Thonas, 
Report,  p.  ai :  Mr.  Came,  Com.  Geo.  Trans.,  ii.  pp.  85-108-100-114. 

VOL.  V.  QQ 
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ance  is  nearly  90^.  But  these  are  extreme  examples 
of  the  irregularities  in  their  courses,  and  are  almost 
singular  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The  Saint 
Just  district  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  mean 
direction  of  the  cross-reins  is  to  the  east  of  north ; 
whilst  the  average  bearings  in  all  the  other  districts 
are  to  the  west  of  north :  for,  notwithstanding  there 
are  in  some  of  them  a  few  individual  instances  in 
which  they  bear  east  of  the  meridian^  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  directions  west  of  it  is  so  great  that 
the  former  entirely  disappear  in  the  averages.  The 
difference  between  the  mean  direction  of  this  class 
of  veins  in  the  Saint  Just  district^  and  that  of  those 
in  the  Helston  and  Saint  Austell  districts,  which 
approach  the  nearest  to  it,  is  47^  ;  whilst  the  great- 
est discordance  between  those  in  the  other  tracts  is 
no  more  than  35^,  and  this  occurs  between  the 
cross-veins  in  the  Camborne  and  those  in  the  Helston 
and  Saint  Austell  tracts. 

The  differences  in  their  directions  seem  to  be 
altogether  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  rocks : 
for,  though  greenstone  prevails  in  the  Camborne 
district,  and  clay-slate  forms  the  greater  part  of  that 
of  Saint  Agnes,  the  average  bearings  of  their  cross- 
veins  coincide  within  5^.  Again,  granite  prevails 
throughout  the  Saint  Ives  district,  whilst  near  Mara- 
zion  clay-slate  is  (with  the  exception  of  some  elvan- 
courses)  the  only  rock,  yet  the  difference  in  the 
directions  of  their  cross-veins  is  not  more  than  11^. 

1  The  only  difference  besides  that  of  direction  which  characterises  the  Saint 
Jnst  cTMt'Viins,  is  the  mvch  greater  preTalence  of  iron  ores  in  them  than  in  the 
others* 
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At  Poldory,  Wheal  Providence,  and  the  few  other 
localities  in  which  the  same  cross-veins  undergo  re- 
markable changes  in  their  bearings/  there  are  no 
discoverable  alterations,  either  in  the  characters  of 
the  rocks,  or  in  the  mineral  composition  of  the  veins 
themselves. 


THE    SLIDES 

Are  the  only  class  of  veins  of  which  it  now  remains 
to  speak.  These  are  so  few,  that  their  general  cha- 
racters may  be  exhibited  more  clearly  at  one  view, 
than  under  the  subdivisions  which  have  been  thought 
necessary  for  the  lodes  and  cross-veins. 

MINE,  DIRECTION.  DIP.  SIZE. 

OwaUon    —      ~    26*>W.ofN.—  W.  —   4  ins. 
Herland  —      —    S.E.  &  N.W.  —  N.E.  —   e„ 
Wheal  For        —       E.  &  W.     —    S.    —   9  „ 
Birnier  Downs  —    25*>S.ofW.—    N.    —   4  „ 
Wheal  Unity  Wood,  25°  S.  of  W.  —    N.  ?  — 12 
Great  St.  George,    35*  S.  of  W.  —  S.E.  —  10 
Wheal Kayle    —    N.E.  &  S.W.— N.W.—   2„ 
Penmnnick        —    N.E.  &  S.W.  —  S.E.  —   4  „ 
Dvffield    —      —    10«W.ofS.—   W.  —   7  „ 
To  which,  probahly,  may  be  added  the  Jhican  in 
Polgooth,  which  bears  N.E.&  S.W.,  is  perpendicular, 
and  about  9  inches  wide. 

From  these  particulars  it  will  be  evident  that 
there  is  no  great  coincidence  in  their  directions,'  or 
dips.    In  the  examples  before  us  four  dip  from  the 


1  Amu,  p.  SS,  m(«.t        *  Mr.  CwDe,  Com.  Geo.  Ttana.,  ii.  p.  119. 
QQ2 
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nearest  granitic  mass :  the  dip  of  the  remainder  is 
indeterminate,  but  neither  of  them  has  a  decided 
inclination  towards  the  granite* 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  all  those  hitherto 
observed  occur  in  the  slate  series/  and  intersect  only 
the  schistose  rocks  and  the  elvoM,  and  other  veins 
traversing  them ;  whilst  there  is  not  a  single  well 
marked  instance  of  a  slide  in  the  granite/  or  the 
massive  rocks  of  the  slate  formation,  yet  known  in 
any  part  of  Cornwall. 

None  of  the  slides  are  metalliferons ;  and  thdr 
whole  substance  consists  of  soft  clay,  similar,  in 
mineral  composition,  to  the  rocks  which  they  tra- 
verse. So  close,  indeed,  is  this  resemblance,  that 
even  the  lamination  of  the  slate  is  often  as  perfect 
in  them  as  in  the  contiguous  rock,  and  its  positicm 
is  the  same  in  both ;  so  that  the  softness  of  the  slide 
is  frequently  the  only  character  which  distinguishes 
it  from  the  neighbouring  country,  as  at  Gwalbm, 
Ihfffield,md  Wheal  Kayle. 

The  breadth  of  slides  is  generally  very  small; 
seldom,  in  fact,  exceeding  one  foot' 

Like  those  of  all  other  veins  their  inclinations  are 
irregular  and  subject  to  frequent  changes:  generally, 
however,  they  are  less  inclined  to  the  horizon  than 
any  other  class  of  veins ;  for,  at  Binner  Dawns  and 


1  ^*  The  8lide8  vhich  came  under  notice  in  thiB  tvrvey^  are  all  formed  of 
'<  clay,  and  aie  in  killas  groand/'    Ma.  Thomas,  Rtpwt^  p«  91. 

9  At  VTAmI  Vyvymi  (mltf,  p.  78),  certain  granitic  Teine  which  traTcne  the 
granite  hare  the  same  cdBbctB  as  Me*  in  thmmiMg  some  of  the  small  metallilier- 
otts  strings  by  which  the  granite  of  that  locality  is  intersected. 

•  Mr«  Came,  Cornwall  Geo.  TnuM«t  iL  p.  110. 
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Wheal  Kaffle,  the  slides  are  nearly  horizontal ;  but, 
in  other  cases,  as  Wheal  Vor  and  Great  Saint 
George,  they  have  more  inclination.  The  average 
of  their  underlie  may,  perhaps,  not  be  far  from  40^ 
or  46^.^ 

Though  in  their  directions  they  have  little  uni- 
formity, yet,  in  this  respect,  they  closely  resemble 
the  lodes  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods :  but, 
differing  in  their  inclinations,  they  intersect  them 
as  they  descend.  These  results  are,  consequently, 
shown  by  transverse  sections,  whilst  the  horizontal 
intersections  of  lodes  and  cross-veins  are  exhibited 
by  plans. 

This,  however,  is  true,  only  so  long  a&  a  perfect 
parallelism  in  direction  prevails :  for,  if  this  ceases, 
a  plan,  as  in  the  case  of  a  cross-vein,  will  also  be 
requisite  for  its  intelligible  delineation.  The  diffi- 
culty of  determining  whether  the  veins  of  clay, 
which  are  nearly,  but  not  perfectly,  parallel  to  the 
lodes  in  direction,  should  be  classed  as  cross-veins  or 
slides,  has  probably  led  to  the  somewhat  confused 
phraseology  of  practical  miners,  which  often  groups 
them  together,  or  arbitrarily  separates  them.' 

THB  INTERSECTIONS  OF  VEINS. 

The  different  directions  and  frequent  changes  in 

I  **  The  dip  or  inclination  (of  slides)  from  the  horizon  (is)  between  25  and 
**  S5  degrees :  they  may  be  considered  as  lodes  of  clay  having  a  great  underlay." 

Mr.  Thomas,  Report^  p.  21. 

3  It  has  been  already  stated  {ante,  p.  159)  that  the  mining  nomenclature  of 
rocki  is  not  yery  precise;  that  of  the  Telns,  it  may  here  be  added,  is  not  always 
more  exact,  for  the  terms  Jhtcan  and  sUde  are  often  employed  synonymously. 

"  Flookans,  called  Slides."    Ma.  Pryob,  Minora,  Cmnub.^  p.  107. 
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the  inclination  of  veins  necessarily  give  rise  to 
numerous  intersections,  both  horizontal  and  vertical, 
alike  occurring  in  their  courses  and  their  dips. 

I. — HORIZONTAL   INTERSECTIONS. 

The  enquiry  respecting  these  may  be  conducted 
in  the  following  order :  viz. — (1)  the  composition  of 
the  intersected  vein ;  (2)  and  also  of  that  intersect- 
ing it ;  (3)  the  nature  of  the  containing  rock ;  (4) 
the  width  of  the  intersected  vein ;  and  (5)  likewise 
of  the  vein  intersecting ;  (6)  the  angles  horizontally 
included  between  the  veins;  (7)  the  inclinations  of 
the  veins;  (8)  whether  the  heaves  are  of  similar 
extent  at  all  depths ;  and  (9)  whether  the  heave  of 
one  vein  by  another  be  in  the  same  direction,  and  for 
the  same  distance,  at  all  levels ;  (10)  when  one  vein 
is  in  different  parts  of  its  course  intersected  by 
several  others,  whether  all  the  heaves  it  may  thus 
present  are  similar  in  direction  and  extent;  (11) 
when  the  same  vein  traverses  several  others,  whether 
it  heaves  all  of  them  an  equal  distance,  and  in  the 
same  direction;  (12)  whether  a  vein,  which  inter- 
sects another  in  one  spot,  is  ever,  in  another  place, 
itself  intersected  by  a  vein  similar  to  that  which 
it  had  traversed. 

The  determination  of  the  questions  here  stated 
will  apply  equally  to  (a)  the  intersections  of  lodes 
by  cross-veins;  {h)  to  the  intersections  of  cross-veins 
by  lodes  ;  and  (c)  to  the  interferences  of  lodes  with 
each  other. 
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These  divisions  will  include  the  majority  of  cases ; 
but  some  will  still  remain,  whose  obscure  and  ill- 
defined  character  will  not  permit  us  to  refer  them 
with  confidence  to  either  of  them. 

The  result  of  every  intersection  must  be  either  a 
simple  cutting  through  of  one  vein  by  the  other ; 
or,  what  is  called  by  miners  a  heave,  and,  in  the 
language  of  theory,  a  dislocation  or  displacement. 
In  the  former  case  the  portions  of  the  intersected 
vein  occur  exactly  opposite  to  each  other  on  either 
side  of  the  intersecting  vein.  In  the  latter  this  is 
not  the  case,  but  when  the  traversing  vein  is  ap- 
proached along  the  course  of  one  of  the  severed 
parts,  the  other  is  found  by  turning  towards  the 
right  or  left  hand.^  By  this  concise  mode  of  ex- 
pression, rather  than  by  the  points  of  the  compass, 
it  is  usual  to  mark  the  nature  of  the  heave.  I  need 
not  here  re-state  the  meaning  affixed  to  the  terms 
greater  and  smaller  angle,  which  have  been  already 
defined.' 

A  comparison  of  the  facts  detailed  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  with  these  conditions  will  indicate 
which,  if  any,  of  them  afibct  the  results ;  and,  also, 
inform  us  whether  any  general  rule  founded  on  them 
is  applicable  to  any  class  of  veins,  or  to  any  descrip- 
tion of  rock.  And,  further,  this  enquiry  will  supply 
data  for  determining  whether  the  portions  of  the 
same  lodes  on  opposite  sides  of  cross-veins  possess 
such  a  similarity  of  outline,  or  distance  from,  or 
dependence  on,  any  well  marked  peculiarity,  either 

1  Ani€f  p.  5.  9AnU,jf.6, 
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of  structure^  size,  or  inclination^  as  will  lead  to  any 
practical  or  certain  conclusions. 

1.  Relations  between  the  contents  of  intersected 
veins,  and  the  results  qf  their  intersections. — 

(a.)  Intersections  qf  lodes,  qffordit^  different  ores, 
by  cross-veins. —  Table  cviu.  exhibits  the  results  of 
233  intersections^  of  which  50  are  of  lodes  yielding 
tin  ores  only>  59  of  lodes  in  which  the  ores  of  tin 
and  copper  occur  together*  and  1241  of  loiles  afford- 
ing copper  ore  alone.  53  of  these  intersections  are 
simple  and  unattended  by  heaves :  of  the  remainder, 
119  are  heaved  towards  the  right  hand,  and  61  to- 
wards the  left ;  150  to  the  greater,  and  SO  to  the 
smaller  angle. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  various  phenomena 
are  as  follow :  viz. — 

Of  all  the  lodes,  the  pioportioD  intenected  but 

Dot  heaved  is 22*7  ^  cent. 

Of  the  tin  lodeff,  „  „  18-0  „ 

„       lodeM  yielding  both  tin  &  copper  ores,  37*2  „ 

„      copper  ANiet,       „  „  ....  17*7  „ 

Of  all  the  hdesp  the  proportion  heaved  towards 

the  right  hand  is^ 61*1  „ 

Of  the  tin  lodet,  ,»  „  ....  56*0  „ 

,t      lodee  yielding  both  tin  Si  copper  ores,  44*0  ,, 

„      copper  2(Mfe«,       „  „  ....  62*4  „ 

Of  all  the  lodes,  the  proportion  heaved  towards 

ihe  left  hand  is 26*2  „ 

Of  the  tin  lodee  „  „  ....  26*0  ,, 

9«      lodei  yieldiog  both  tin  &  copper  ores  18*6  », 

„      cof^r  lodes        „  „  ....  29*8  „ 

1  '<  It  is  ranailcable  that  aU.tbe  princiiNl  J^Mt  in  the  difltarkC  (fnm 
**  Chacewater  to  Camborne)  should  be  to  the  right,  while  those  to  the  Ic^  are 
**  but  insigaiiicaiit  in  comparison  with  them.*^    Ma.  Tbomas,  Report,  p.  SS, 
Mr.  Came,  Cornwall  0«p«  Trans.,  ii.  p.  118. 
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Of  all  the  lodes,  the  proportion  heaved  towards 

the  greater  angle  is 63*5  ^  cent. 

Of  the  tin  lodes^                 „                „               . .  52*0  ,» 

9,      lodes  yielding  both  tin  and  copper  ores,  . .  56*0  „ 

„      copper  lodes,           „                „               . .  74*2  „ 
Of  all  the  lodes,  the  proportion  heaved  towards 

the  smaller  angle  is 12*9  „ 

Of  the  tin  2t>de«,          .      „                „               ..  30*0  „ 

„        lodes  yielding  both  tin  and  copper  ores,  •  •  6*8  „ 

„       cof^  lodes,           „                „  8*8  „ 

The  mean  distance  of  the  heaves  of  all  the  lodes  is  16*4  feet 

„                    „                   tin  lodes.. ».  15*4  „ 

„  „    of  We<  yielding  both  tin 

and  copper  ores  •  • . .  14*6  „ 

„                    „    of  copper  lodes 17*5  f, 

The  mean  distance  of  the  right  hand  heaves  is  . . .  18*7  „ 

left-hand          „            .  12*0    „ 

„              heavesto^Bidibe  greater  angle,  16*3  „ 

„                           „            smaller  angle,  17*1  „ 

The  more  minute  details  are  supplied  by  Table 
cvii.^  and  the  particulars  of  each  individual  example 
may  be  found  in  Tables  i.-xcyiii. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  will  be  desirable 
to  trace  the  same  conditions  occurring  in  the  inter- 
sections of  cross-veins  by  lodes,  and  of  lodes  by  each 
other. 

(1-i.)  Intersections  of  crosS'4>eins  by  lodes  yielding 
the  ores  of  different  metals. — Twenty-three  intersec- 
tions of  this  kind  have  been  noticed  in  the  course  of 
this  inspection :  10  of  them  are  unaccompanied  by 
heaves,  7  are  heaved  towards  the  right  hand,  and  6 
towards  the  left ;  and>  of  the  13  heaves,  10  are  to- 
wards the  greater^  and  3  towards  the  smaller  angle. 
Of  the  cross-^eins,  5  are  intersected  by  tin  lodes, 
9  by  lodes  which  yield  ores  of  both  tin  and  copper, 
and  9  by  copper  lodes. 

VOL.  v.  RR 
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The  proportions  of  the  various  results  are  as 
follow : — 

Of  all  the  crois-veini  intersected,  the  proportion 

of  those  not  heaved  is 43*5  ^  cent. 

Of  all  the  croM-vetM  intersected  by  tin  IStMto,  „  ..  60*0      ,, 
,»                   „  by  lodes  yielding  both  tin 

&  copper  ores,   ,,  ..  44*4      „ 

9,                  p,  by  copper  iodes,   ,,  ..  33*3       „ 
Of  all  the  crass-veins  intersected,  the  proportion 

heaved  to  the  right  hand  is  •  : 30*4      „ 

Of  all  the  eross-veitu  intersected  by  tin  lodes,  „   . .  40*0       „ 
„                  „  by  lodef  yielding  both  tin 

&  copper  ores,  „  ••  11*1       „ 

„                   M  by  copper  lodes,   „   . .  44*4       ,, 
Of  all  cross-veins  intersected,  the  proportion  heaved 

to  deleft  hand  is 26*1       „ 

Of  all  the  cross-veins  intersected  by  lodes  yielding 

both  tin  and  copper  ores,^              „             »f     •  •  44*5       „ 

Of  all  cross-veins  intersected  by  copper  lodes,  „     . .  22  *  3       „ 
Of  all  cross-veins  intersected,  the  proportion  heaved 

to  the  greater  angle  is    43*5       „ 

Of  all  croM-veuu  intersected  by  tin  2o<ies,     „     ..  20*0       „ 
„                   „  by /oiie<  yielding  both  tin 

&  copper  ores,    „     ..  55*6      „ 

,•                  „  by  copper  focfc»,     „    ..  44*4       „ 
Of  all  cross-veins  intersected,  the  proportion  heaved 

to  ihesmaUer  angle  ia  . 13*0       „ 

Of  all  cross-veins  intersected  by  tin  lodes,    „    . .  20*0       „ 

„                   „  by  copper  lodes,^  „    . .  22*3       „ 

The  mean  dist.  of  heaves  of  cross-veins  by  lodes  is  8*1  feet. 

„                 „           bytin/<Mfe< 21*1     „ 

„  „  by  lodes  yielding  both 

tin  &  copper  ores .  •  5*5    „ 

,,                „          by  copper  2(h2» 4*1     i, 

The  ayerage  distance  of  the  right  hand  heaves  is. .  10*7     „ 

„                 „          left-hand        „         ..  5*1     „ 

„          heaves  toward  the  greater  angle  is  9*0     „ 

„                     „                smaller  angle,*  4*2     „ 

i  I  have  seen  no  tin  Me  hiove  a  eross'vem  towards  the  l^  hmuL, 
fi  No  croM-vetn  has  been  seen  heaved  towards  the  smaUer  mgU  by  a  lode  yield- 
ing both  tin  and  copper  ores. 
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The  particulars  will  be  found  in  Table  ex. ;  but 
the  examples  are  so  few  that  their  average  results 
are  not^  perhaps^  entitled  to  much  consideration. 

(1-c.)  The  intersections  of  lodes  hy  each  other. — 
Twenty  examples  of  this  class  have  come  under 
review  in  the  course  of  this  enquiry^  of  which  6  are 
simple  intersections^  9  are  heaved  towards  the  right 
hand^  and  5  to  the  left ;  5  are  heaved  towards  the 
larger  and  9  towards  the  smaller  angle. 

The  instances  in  which  lodes  yielding  the  ores  of 
one  metal,  are  intersected  by  those  containing  differ- 
ent ores^  are  comparatively  few^  since  the  rocks  and 
veins,  within  limited  areas,  have  a  certain  degree  of 
uniformity,  and,  consequently,  there  is  some  general 
resemblance  in  the  composition  and  produce  of  lodes 
in  the  same  mine. 

Of  the  6  lodes  intersected  by  others,  but  suffering 
no  displacement,  2  are  tin  lodes  intersected  by  other 
tin  lodes ;  4  are  copper  lodes  intersected  by  other 
copper  lodes :  of  the  9  lodes  which  are  heaved  to- 
wards the  right  hand,  4  are  tin  lodes  heaved  by  other 
tin  lodes  ;  5  are  copper  lodes  heaved  by  other  copper 
lodes:  of  the  5  lodes  which  are  heaved  towards  the 
left  hand,  1  is  a  tin  lode  heaved  by  another  tin  lode  ; 
4  are  of  copper  lodes  heaved  by  other  copper  lodes : 
of  the  5  lodes  which  are  heaved  towards  the  larger 
angle,  1  is  a  tin  lode  heaved  by  another  tin  lode; 

4  are  copper  lodes  heaved  by  other  copper  lodes :  of 
the  9  lodes  which  are  heaved  towards  the  smaUer 
angle,  4  are  tin  lodes  heaved  by  other  tin  lodes : 

5  are  copper  lodes  heaved  by  other  copper  lodes. 

rr2 
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No  example  of  the  intersection  of  lodes  yielding 
the  ores  of  different  metals  has  occurred  to  my 
notice. 

Tbe  mean  dist.  of  the  heaven  of  lode$  by  other  lodet  is  29*8  feet. 

,•  „  Un  lode9  „    ..  39-0    „ 

„  „  copper  lodeM      „     . .  26*0    „ 

yy  „  to  the  ri^Al  Aofui    ..  31*7    ,, 

„      left  hand       ..  270    „ 

„  „  „     greater  angle..  26- 0*  „ 

y,  ,y  ,y     smaller  angle . .  11*0   „ 

I  can  assign  no  specific  differences  between  the 
ingredients  of  the  intersected  lodes,  and  of  those  by 
which  they  are  traversed. 

2.  Relations  between  the  composition  of  the  tra- 
versing veins,  and  the  results  of  their  intersections. — 

(a.)  Intersections  of  lodes  qffording  different  ores 
by  cross^eins  qf  different  compositions. — It  has  been 
already  remarked,  that  as  throughout  tracts  of  small 
extent  the  composition  of  the  rocks  is  usually,  in 
some  measure,  uniform,  so  the  lodes,  within  any  such 
given  tracts,  are  nearly  the  same  in  their  characters. 
This  general  fact  may  be  applied  with  even  more 
certainty  to  the  crosS'4>eins,  whose  characters  are 
still  more  uniform :  for  they  consist,  as  we  have  seen, 
for  the  most  part,  of  quartz  and  clayey  portions  of 
the  contiguous  rocks ; — and,  with  the  exception  of 
lead  ores,  and  these  not  abundant,  the  metallic  mat- 
ters which  they  contain  are  in  small  quantities,  and 
dispersed  through  very  limited  portions  of  them. 


1  A  JkAiee  of  144  feet  at  Wheal  BeUon,  and  another  of  100  feet  at  DoUwdh^ 
are  omitted :  their  insertion  would  hare  raised  this  average  to  64  feet  instead 
of  86. 
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Of  the  233  intersections  before  particularized^ 
125  are  by  clayey  cross-veins  (Jlucans),  and  108  by 
quartzose  ones  (cross-coursesj,  being  53  *  7  per  cent, 
by  the  former^  and  46*3  by  the  latter. 

(a-l.)  Of  the  125  interdections  by  Jlucans — 

•  Those  unaccompanied  by  heaves  are 22  or  17 *6  ^  cent. 

y,     heaved  towards  the  right  hand 69  „  55*2       „ 

„                     „              left  hand 34  „  27-2       „ 

„                     „              greater  angle  ....  88  „  70*4       „ 

,f                    y,              smaller  angle  ....  16  >,  12*0       ., 
Of  the  103  lodes  heaved  by  Jlucans — 

The  tin  lodes  are    25  ,,  24*2       „ 

„   /oc£e<  yielding  both  tin  and  copper  ores. .  6  „    6*8       „ 

9,  copper  lodes   • 72  ,»  70  *  0       ,, 

Whilst  of  the  22  lodes  which  are  intersected 
by  Jlucans,  without  being  heaved — 

The  tin  lodes  are    3  „  13*6       ,, 

„  lodes  yielding  both  tin  and  copper  ores. .  13  „  69*1       ,, 

,,  copper  lodes 6  y»27'3       ,, 

Of  the  28  tin  lodes  which  are  intersected  by 
flucans — 

Those  which  are  heaved  are • .  26  „  89*3       ,, 

„              not  heaved 3  ,,  10*7       „ 

Of  the  19  hdes  affording  both  tin  and  copper 
ores,  and  intersected  by  Jlucans — 

Those  which  are  heaved  are 6  ,,  31  *6       „ 

„              ikoiheaved 13  „  68*4       „ 

Of  the  78  copper  lodes  which  are  intersected 
by^tfcan^ — 

Those  which  are  heaved  are 72  ,,  92*3       „ 

„              Tkoiheaved 6„    7*7       „ 

The  mean  distance  of  all  the  heaves  by  Jlucans  is. . . .  21  * 6  feet. 

,,  of  the  heaves  of  tin  lodes 19*3  ,, 

yi  99  lodes  yielding  both 

tin  &  copper  ores  16*6  ,, 

n  »  copper /ode^  ....  22*7  ,» 

The  aver.  dist.  of  heaves  by  flucans  to  the  right  hand  is  24*4  ,, 

»,  9f  „     left  hand  ..  16*3  „ 

„  „  ff     greater  angle  21*7  „ 

M  M  M     smaller  angle  20*2  „ 
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( a-2. )      Of   die  108  iotenections  by  crou-cfmrses  (  quartzose 
crott-veim) — 

Those  unaccompanied  by  Aeaoet  are 31  or  28*7  ^  cent. 

,,     heaved  towards  the  righi  hand 48  ,,  44*4      „ 

n  „  kfthand 29^,26*9      „ 

9>  M  greater  angle  ••••     64  »,  59*3       », 

M  M  imaller  angle  ....     13  ^  12*0      ,, 

Of  the  77  ^Miet  heaved  by  croM-coicrtet — 

The  tin  jodej  are   15,9  19*5      ,, 

p,  lodeM  yielding  both  tin  and  copper  ores.  •     32  ,,  41  *5      „ 

M  copper  litMto 30  9,39*0       ,, 

Of  the  31  lodes  which  are  intersected  by 
cras$'Cour$ei,  without  heinf^  heaved — 

The  tin  ^ocies  are   7, ,22*6      „ 

„   lodes  yielding  both  tin  and  copper  ores. .       9  „  29*0      ,, 

„copper&Mto    15  ,,48-4       „ 

Twenty-two  tin  lodes  are  intersected  by  cross- 
courses,  and  of  them — 

Those  which  are  heaved  are 15  „  68*2      „ 

„  not  heaved 7  „31'8       „ 

Forty-one  lodes,  in  which  tin  and  copper  ores 
are  mixed,  are  intersected  by  cross-courses, 
and  of  them — 

Those  which  are  heaved  arc  • , 32  „  78*0       „ 

„  not  heaved 9  ,,22*0      „ 

Forty-five  copper  lodes  are  intersected  by 
cross-courses,  of  which — 

Those  which  are  heaved  are • 30  „  66*7       „ 

„  not  heaved 15,,  33*3      „ 

The  average  dist.  of  all  the  heaves  by  cross-courses  is     10*5  feet. 

„  of  the  heaves  of  tin  lodes    • 12*6   „ 

„  „        of  the  lodes  yielding  both 

tin  and  copper  ores  . .     14*1    „ 

„  „        of  copper  lodes 6*1    „ 

The  mean  dist.  of  heaves  by  cross-courses  to  right  hand  is    12  *  3   „ 
„  „  „      left  hand  ..       7*1    „ 

„  „  M     greaterangle      9*3   „ 

„  „  „      smaller  angle    16*3   „ 

It  is  a  remarkable  but  well-known  fact^  that  the 
extent  of  the  heaves  by  flucans  is  much  greater  than 
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of  those  by  cross-courses.  It  is  also  not  unworthy 
of  notice^  that  the  flucans  heave  the  copper  lodes 
further  than  they  do  the  other  hdes,  whilst  the  cross- 
courses  heave  them  much  less.  The  right-hand  are 
larger  than  the  left-hand  heaves,  both  hy  flucans  and 
cross-courses :  but,  with  the  former,  the  heaves  to- 
wards the  larger  angle  are  greater  than  those  towards 
the  smaller  angle ;  whilst,  with  the  latter,  the  heaves 
to  the  smaller  are  of  much  greater  extent  than  those 
to  the  larger  angle. 

(2-J.)  Intersections  of  cross-veins  of  different  com- 
positions, by  lodes  yielding  the  ores  of  different 
metals. — 

It  has  been  already  stated^  that  in  the  course  of 
this  enquiry  23  cross-veins  have  been  seen  heaved  by 
lodes  of  different  kinds :  of  these,  12,  or  52-2  per 
cent,  are  clayey  veins  (flucans),  and  11,  or  47*8  per 
cent.,  quartzose  (cross-courses). 

(6-1.)  Of  the  cases  in  which  Jlucans  are  intersected — 

Those  unaccompanied  by  heaves  are 6  or  50  *  0  ^  cent. 

f,    heaved  ioyfraxds  the  right  hand 3,^25*0       „ 

iefthand 3  „  250       „ 

.  »,  „  greater  angle    5  „  41-7       „ 

»>  »,  smaller  angle 1,,    8*3      „ 

Of  the  6  flucans  intersected  but  not  heaved 
by  lodes — 

There  is  intersected  by  a  tin  hde    1  ,,  16*6       y. 

There  are        „  hdes  yielding  both  tin 

and  copper  ores....  2  ,,33-4      ,, 

9,  copper  hdes 3  „  50*0       „ 

Of  the  6  flucans  which  are  heaved  by  hdes — 

Those  by  hdes  affording  tin  &  copper  ores  are  3  „  50*0      „ 

»,       copper  hdes    3  „  50*0      „ 

I  have  seen  no  flucan  heaved  by  a  tin  hde, 

1  Ante,  p.  287. 
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The  mean  dist.  of  aH  the  heave*  of  flncan*  by  lode*  is    5*6  feet.^ 
„  „  by /ocfef  yielding  both 

tin  &  copper  ores . .     6*0    ,» 
„  ,9  by  copper  lodes ....     4*5*  „ 

The  ayerage  distance  of  heaves  of  Jiucans  by  lodes^ 

to  the  right  hand,  is. .     6*5^  ,, 

M  u  »     left  hand 6-0    „ 

»  »  M    greater  angle  ..     4-7*  „ 

„  „  „    smaller  angle  . .     9*0*  „ 

(^2.)  Eleven  cross^courses  (quartzose  erois-veins)  are  intersected  by 
lodes,  of  wh ich  those  unattended  by  heaves  are    4  or  36  *  3  ^  cent. 
„  heaved  to  the  right  hand    4  »,  36*3       „ 

left  hand..    3  ,,27-4      „ 
„  »»      greater  angle    6  ,,45*5      „ 

„  „      smaller  angle    2  „  18*2 

Of  the  4  cross-eourses  which  are  intersected, 
but  not  heaved — 

There  are  intersected  by  tin  lodes 2  ,,  60*0       „ 

„  lodes  yielding  both  tin 

and  copper  ores    ..     2  „  60*0       „ 
I  have  seen  no  simple  intersection  of  a  cross^course  by  a  copper  lode. 
Seven   crou-courses  are  heaved   by  lodes,  of   which    there  are 

heaved  by  tin  lodes 2  or  28*6  ^  cent 

„        lodes  yielding  tin  &  copper  ores  • .     2  ,,  28  *  6       „ 

„       copper  lodes 3  ,,  42*8      ,, 

The  mean  dist  of  all  the  heaves  of  cross^eourses  by  lodes  is    3*7  feet 
„  „  by  tin  lodes  ..     1*7  ,• 

„  ,9  by  lodes  yielding  tin 

and  copper  ores.  •     6*0  ,, 
„  „  by  copper  foclet  ...     3*0  „ 

Tlie  average  distance  of  heaves  of  cross-courses  by  lodes 

to  the  right  hand  is  • .     2*4  „ 

,f    left  hand  6-0  „ 

„  „  „    greater  angle  . .     4*2  „ 

„  „  „    smaller  angle  . .     1*7  „ 

I  I  omit  the  heave  of  60  feet  at  West  Pink :  had  that  been  incladed  the  mean 
distance  would  have  been  14*6  feet;  the  average  of  the  hemee  by  the  copper 
lodes,  and  of  right-hand  hemes,  24 'S  feet ;  and,  of  those  towaids  the  greker 
011^^,16 -8  feet. 

s  A  single  instance  at  Dekoath. 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  whilst  the  mean  distance 
of  the  heaves  of  lodes  hy  ftucans  is  considerably 
greater  than  of  those  by  cross^ourses,  the  heaves  of 
Jkicans  by  lodes  are  also  greater  than  those  of  the 
cross-courses: — a  fact  which  will  be  more  fully  de- 
veloped in  another  part  of  this  investigation. 

(c.)  The  intersections  qf  lodes  qf  different  com- 
positions  have  been  already  discussed.^ 

(d.)  Intersections  qf  cross-veins  qf  different  com- 
positions by  each  other. — 

I  have  met  with  but  a  single  case  in  which  one 
cross-vein  intersects  another,^  This  occurs  at  PoUa- 
dras  Downs,  where  the  quartzose  vein  is  intersected 
by  the  clayey  one  (the  eastern  flucan  intersects  the 
cross-course),  but  without  any  displacement. 

I  have  seen  no  instance  of  a  flucan  being  inter- 
sected by  a  cross-course. 

3.  Relations  between  the  rocks  and  the  intersec- 
tions qfthe  veins  which  traverse  them. — 

(a.)  Of  the  233  intersections  of  lodes  by  cross- 
veins  which  have  been  so  often  referred  to,  61  (26.1 
per  cent.)  occur  in  granite,  and  172  (73.9  per  cent.) 
in  slate.'  From  the  difficulty  of  enquiry  and  its 
uncertainty,  I  cannot  state  whether  the  difference 
between  these  numbers  depends  merely  on  the  much 
greater  area  occupied  by  the  slate  than  by  the  gra- 
nite in  the  tracts  here  considered,  or  whether  the 

1  Ante,  p.  289. 

s  Mr.  Thomas  states  that  Skewes's  Flucan  intersects  the  Great  Cross-conrse 
of  Wheal  DameeU  Report,  p.  6S.  Mr.  Came  confirms  this,  and  also  mentions 
a  similar  occorrence  at  Wheal  Alfred,    Com.  Geo.  Trans.,  ii.  p.  110. 

8  Two  of  this  nnmber  occur  in  eUian  at  Ting  Tang. 

VOL.  v.  88 
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intersections  of  veins  are  really  more  common  in  one 
rock  than  in  the  other,  under  conditions  otherwise 
similar. 

If  we  regard  the  total  numbers  in  each  rock  as 
100,  then  the  respective  proportions  will  be  as  fol* 
low :  viz. — 

In  groMJte.  In  «ietfe. 

The  intersections,  without  heaven . .     26 ' 2  ^  cent.    21  *  5  ^  cent. 

Heaves  toward  (he  right  hand. . . .     52*4       „  50*5       „ 

left  hand    ....     21*4       „  28*0      „ 

„  greater  angle, .     66*6       „  64*0      „ 

„  smaller  angle . ,       8*2       „  14*5       „ 

The  mean  distances  of  all  the  heaves  is 16*4  feet. 

>,  „  in  granite   17'1    » 

„  „  slate 16*31  „ 

The  relative  proportions  seem  scarcely  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  idea  that  the  slight  differences 
between  them  have  much  connexion  with  the  nature 
of  the  containing  rock. 

It  has  been  seen^  that  the  233  intersections  are 
effected  by  135  veins  of  clay^  ox  ftuctXM^  and  108 
quartzose  ones,  or  cross-courses.  The  proportions 
in  which  they  occur  in  the  different  rocks  are — 

In  granite.  In  state*, 

Flucans 78*7  ^  cent.    47*0  ^  cent 

Cross-courses 21  '3      „  53*0      „ 

This  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  fact^ 
long  recognized  in  some  parts  of  Cornwall : — that 
the  cross-veins  far  more  frequently  partake  of  the 
nature  of  the  contiguous  rock  (and  are  thus  charac- 
terized as  flucans)  in  the  granitic  than  in  the  slaty 

1  Tbe  average  distance  of  the  two  heaves  in  the  efoonat  Ting  Tang  is  14*5  feet. 
8  Ante,  p.  291. 
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rocks ;  and  that  in  the  latter  they  are  much  more 
generally  quartzose  in  their  composition^  and  are 
thus  designated  cross-bourses. 

(b.)  The  intersections  of  cross^veins  by  lodes  are 
23  in  number ;  of  these  36  per  cent,  are  in  granite, 
and  64  per  cent,  in  slate. 

(c.)  Twenty  instances  of  lodes  intersected  by 
other  lodes  have  been  here  recorded,  of  which  20 
per  cent,  are  in  granite,  and  80  per  cent,  in  slate. 

The  general  approximation  in  the  proportions  of 
the  various  results  of  the  intersections  in  these 
smaller  and  less  material  classes  of  facts,  to  those  in 
the  larger  and  more  important  division,  is  such,  that 
it  scarcely  seems  desirable  to  pursue  them  into  the 
more  minute  subdivisions.  Further  details  will, 
however,  be  found  in  Tables  cx.-cxi. 

4.  On  the  influence  the  breadth  qf  the  traversing 
veins  may  have  on  the  extent  of  the  heaves  they 
produce. — 

Whether  the  breadth  of  a  cross-^ein  influences  the 
distance  to  which  it  may  heave  the  lodes  intersected 
by  it,  or  whether,  when  it  is  wider  or  narrower,  the 
proportion  of  simple  intersections  in  the  lodes  tra- 
versed is  increased  or  diminished,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  this  enquiry ;  and,  to  determine 
it,  we  have  no  guide  but  observation. 

Individual  examples  may  doubtless  be  selected 
from  the  foregoing  details  which  would  give  a  colour 
to  opposite  views ;  but  the  truth  can  only  be  obtained 
by  a  statement  of  the  general  average. 

Were  our  facts  distributed,  as  before,  in  many 

ss2 
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classes^  a  few  examples  of  heaves  to  a  great  extent 
in  one^  or  to  a  small  distance  in  another,  would  cause 
an  undue  preponderance,  and  entangle  us  in  diffi- 
culties. It  has,  therefore,  heen  thought  best  to  form 
but  two  classes :  viz., — 1st,  the  heaves  by  cross^oeins 
of  less  than  1  foot  in  width ;  and,  2nd,  those  by 
cross-veins  which  are  more  than  1  foot  broad. 
The  respective  results  are  that— 

The  proportion  of  intersections  by  cross-vHiu,  of  less  than  1  foot  wide, 

which  are  unattended  by  heaves  is 30*4  ^  cent. 

,t    more  than  1  foot  wide         ,,  ••..••••     20*3       ,, 

The  average  distance  of  the  Heaves  by  cron-vetiM — 

less  than  1  foot  wide,  is 12*5  feet. 

9,    more  than  1  foot  wide • 23*0^  ^^ 

This  difference,  both  in  the  proportion  of  the 
simple  intersections  to  total  number,  and  also  in  the 
respective  average  distances  of  the  heaves,  seems 
strikingly  to  show  that  some  relation  must  exist 
between  the  width  of  the  cross-vein  and  the  intensity 
of  its  disturbing  force,  whatever  that  may  be,  on  the 
veins  it  intersects.' 

For  the  reasons  already  given,  I  prefer  this  gene- 
ral announcement  to  an  enumeration  of  particular 
examples. 

5  On  the  relations  between  the  breadth  of  the  inter- 
sected  veins  and  the  results  of  their  intersections. — 

The  remarkable  fact  just  disclosed  naturally  leads 
us  to  enquire  whether  the  dimensions  of  the  lodes 

1  The  heoKeB  at  Wheal  Providence  and  Polgoolh  are  not  indaded  in  this 
arerage, 

9  <'  I  apprehend  the  heave  is,  caeteris  paribos^  in  proportion  to  the  sise  of  the 
«  Flookan  or  Slide/'    Ma.  Pavoa,  Minend  Comnb.,  p,  106. 

Mr.  Came,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trana.,  ii.  p.  117. 
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influence  the  distances  of  their  heaves.  As,  how- 
ever, the  lodes,  less  than  one  foot  wide,  are  very  few, 
in  order  to  place  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  in 
each  class,  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  a  breadth 
of  two  feet  the  line  of  demarcation  between  them. 

The  mean  distance  of  the  heaves  of  lodes,  which  are 

less  than  2  feet  wide,  is 9*1  feet. 

t,    more  than  2  feet  wide •••••••..•     24*6    „ 

The  intersections  unaccompanied  by  heaves  are, 

of  lodes  less  than  2  feet  wide 26*2  ^  cent. 

„  ,,    more  than  2  feet  wide  23*6     „ 

The  di£Ference  between  the  proportions  of  simple 
intersections,  whether  of  large  or  small  lodes,  is  so 
trivial  as  to  require  no  further  remark. 

On  the  contrary,  the  difference  between  the  ex- 
tent of  the  heaves  of  large  and  of  small  lodes  is  so 
great,  and  indeed  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
heaves  by  large  and  by  small  cross-veins,  as  to  sug- 
gest the  probability  that  the  dimensions  of  the  lodes 
exert  an  influence  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  the 
cross-veins  on  the  result  of  their  intersections :  and 
also  that,  in  this  respect,  some  mutual  dependance, 
or  necessary  connexion,  subsists  between  them,  and 
jointly  affects  the  extent  of  the  heaves.  The  facts, 
also,  seem  to  indicate  that  this  is  in  a  direct,  rather 
than  in  an  inverse  proportion. 

If  this  be  true,  it  will  follow  that  the  intersections 
of  large  lodes  by  large  cross-veins  should  present  a 
maximum  extent  of  heave,  and  those  of  small  lodes 
by  small  cross-veins  a  minimum ;  whilst  those  of  a 
large  and  a  small  vein  of  either  kind  should  afford 
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nearly  a  mean :  differing,  indeed,  in  either  case,  from 
a  true  arithmetical  mean,  only  inasmuch  as  that  the 
influence  of  the  width  of  the  lodee  being  apparently 
greater  than  that  of  the  cross-iseins,  the  intersections 
of  large  lodes  by  small  cross-veins  should  exhibit  a 
somewhat  higher  average  than  those  of  small  lodes 
by  large  cross-veins. 

These  views  receive  a  most  complete  and  decisive 
confirmation  by  the  facts :  for  the  mean  distances  of 
the  various  heaves  are  as  follow :  viz. — 

Of  large  hde$  by  large  croM-vetJU,^   28*3  feet. 

„   small     „  „  16-1    „ 

,y   large  2ode«9  by  small  croM-vetiM,   17*0    „ 

„    small     „  „  4-8   „ 

The  proportions  of  simple  intersections,  unattended  by  heaves,  are — 
Of  large  lodes,  intersected  by  large  cross-veins,  34*6  ^  cent. 
„    small     „  „  „     ..     18-0       „ 

„   large  lodes,  intersected  by  small  cross-veins,    28*3       „ 
»    small     „  „  „     ..     23-8       „ 

Any  general  law  that  may  rule  these  simple  inter- 
sections is  by  no  means  apparent :  and,  as  they  are 
cases  which  present  neither  doubt  nor  difficulty  to 
the  miner,  they  seem  to  require  no  further  comment. 

(b.)  The  relations  between  the  lieaves  of  lodes,  and 
the  angles  included  at  their  intersections  hy  cross- 
veins. — 

In  Table  cviii.^  these  are  exhibited  under  all  the 
conditions  of  their  occurrence  in  the  different  rocks 


1  By  small  and  large  loda  are  meant,  respectiTely,  those  less  and  greater  than 
two  feet  in  breadth : — by  small  and  large  croM-vdiM^  such  as  are  of  larger  or 
smaller  breadth  than  one  foot. 

s  In  five  instances  the  included  angle  has  not  been  ascertained  with  sufficient 
certainty  to  place  the  results  in  this  table. 
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throughout  the  districts  here  examined ;  and  I  now 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  its  results : — 


PToportion  luovtdm 

Av.dtt.tflmtt. 

0*^—100 

lO**— 20«      . . 

0-4^ 

'  cent.     . . 

0-4^ 

cent. 

6*0  feet. 

20*'-.30'     . . 

0*8 

»*           •  • 

31 

.     16-8   „ 

30^-^0'      . . 

0-8 

i»          •  • 

31 

.     24-2    „ 

40^—50*'     . . 

0-4 

>»          •• 

6-7 

.     32-4   „ 

6O0— 60**     . . 

2-6 

»> 

6-8 

.     19-4   „ 

eo«— 70«     • . 

4*8 

»» 

11'9 

.     12'4   „ 

70«— 80«     .. 

4-3 

99                    •  • 

20-7 

..     16-9   „ 

80*'--90<»      . . 

8-7 

$* 

25  5 

..     143   „ 

The  proportions  respectively  heaved  towards  the 
right  and  left  hands,  and  greater  and  smaller  angles, 
and  the  distances  of  the  heaves,  are  shown  in  the 
following  columns : — 


Eight  hand. 

Left 

hand. 

Proportion, 

Av,di$t.offuavt. 

Prcportiotu 

A9.ai»t.fifhiaM. 

O**— 10' 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

10«— 20-  . 

.    0-4^ceDt. 

..    6-0 feet. 

- 

- 

— * 

20<»— 80«. 

.    2*6 

ff 

..  16*1    „     .. 

0-4^ceiit. 

..llOfeet 

30«— 40'  . 

.    1-8 

»» 

. .  36*2    „    . 

1-3 

»» 

..    8-3  „ 

40«— 60'. 

•    4-1 

99 

..42-8    „     . 

2-6 

»» 

..16-7„ 

60«  —60'  . 

.    2'6 

>> 

..12-6    „     .. 

3-0 

9> 

..26-3„ 

60**— 70'  . 

.    6-7 

l> 

..  17*6    „    .. 

5-3 

» 

..     6-8  M 

7O0— 80^  . 

.  14-1 

*f 

..18.1    „     .. 

6-7 

»» 

..111  „ 

80' -90'  . 

.  18-1 

»> 

..15-6    „     . 

7-6 

ff 

..  11-3  „ 

Greater 

angle 

Smaller  angle. 

Av^dUt^ofheme. 

Proportion* 

Av,dist,ofhsm$, 

QO—lOo 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

10o_20'  . 

.    0*4^cent. 

..    6-Ofeet 

- 

— 

— 

20*'— 30'  . 

.    2-6 

>* 

..17-2    „  .. 

0-4^cent. 

..    4-6  feet 

80'— 40*  . 

.     2-6 

»» 

..27-3    „   .. 

0-4 

..    6*0  ,, 

40«— Mo  . 

.    4*9 

>> 

.,  36*6    „  ,. 

1*8 

..24-0  „ 

SO**— 60'  . 

.    6*3 

99 

..  20-5    „  .. 

0*4 

..    6-0  „ 

60'— 70'  . 

.  11-0 

»» 

..  13-1    „   ., 

0*8 

..    3-6  „ 

70.— 80'  . 

.  14-7 

99 

..13-4    „  .. 

6-3 

..  14*6  „ 

80«— 90'  . 

.  22-6 

91 

..  15-2    „   .. 

3-1 

..    7-4  „ 
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The  foregoing  columns  prove  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  intersections  take  place  at  great 
angles : — from  70^  to  90^.  This  seems  to  depend 
hoth  on  the  general  fact  that,  taking  areas  of  large 
extent,  whatever  may  be  the  directions  of  the  lodeg, 
those  of  the  cross-veins  are  often  nearly  at  right- 
angles  to  them ;  and  on  the  rectangularity  usually 
existing  between  two  series  of  the  joints,  or  struc- 
tural divisions  of  the  rocks/ 

That  the  extent  of  the  heaves  becomes  smaller,  the 
larger  the  angle  included  between  the  intersecting 
veins,  has  been  long  conjectured :'  but  the  fitcts  are 
now  for  the  first  time  exhibited  numerically. 

Another  general  fact  is,  however,  plainly  disclosed 
in  the  first  part  of  the  three  tabular  arrangements, 
and  it  is  apparent  through  the  two  others  also : — 
namely,  that  there  is  an  angle  at  which  the  extent 
of  the  heaves  rises  to  a  maximum,  but  that  on  either 
side  of  it, — whether  the  included  angle  be  greater 
or  less,  the  extent  of  the  heave  diminishes.  This 
maximum  takes  place  when  the  angle  is  between 
40^  and  50^,  and  on  either  side  of  it  there  is  (with 
a  single  exception)  a  gradual  diminution. 

By  the  separation  of  the  heaves  as  they  occur 
towards  the  right  or  left  hand,  or  to  the  greater  or 
smaller  angle,  the  regularity  of  the  progression  on 
either  side  of  this  angle  of  greatest  displacement  is 
somewhat  masked;  the  general  fact  is,  however, 
most  clearly  and  decidedly  established :  its  cause  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  assign. 

1  Ante,  p.  170.       >  Mr.  Hawkins,  Com.  Geo.  Truuk,  U.  p.  SS8. 
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7.  On  the  relations  between  the  heaves  qf  lodes 
and  their  dips,  and  those  of  the  cross-veins  hy  which 
they  are  intersected. — 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  extent  of  heaves  is  in 
some  degree  dependant  on  the  angles  included  by 
the  intersecting  veins.  If  there  be  any  general  law 
respecting  their  directions,  it  may  not  unreasonably 
be  expected  to  have  reference  also  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  lodes  or  cross-veins,  or  of  both. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  lodes  dip  towards  the 
north ;  and  75  of  them  are  intersected  by  cross-veins 
dipping  east,  and  60  by  others  dipping  west. 

Ninety-eight  lodes  incline  towards  the  south ;  and 
they  are  intersected  by  55  cross-veins  dipping  east- 
ward, and  43  dipping  westward. 

These  numbers,  75,  60,  55,  and  43,  are  respec- 
tively our  points  of  comparison,  and  supply  us  with 
every  possible  combination  of  angles. 

Lodet  dipping  north, 
CroM-MtJM  dipping  east,  Cns$'vH)u  dipping  west. 

iDteraections  without  heave$^  14*6^  cent 40*0^  cent. 

Lode»  heaved  to  right  hand — 

greater  angle 42-6       „         33'4       „ 

„     smaller  angle 9-5       ,,         8*3       ,, 

Lode$  heaved  to  left  hand — 

greater  angk 28*0       „         8*8       „ 

„     imaller  angle 6*8       „         10-0       „ 

Lodes  dipping  south. 
CroU'vHns  dipping  east,  Cross-veins  dipping  west. 

IntersectioDs  without  heaves,  14*6  ^  cent 23*2  ^  cent. 

lAHies  heaved  to  right  hand^ 

greater  angle 60-9       „         48*9      „ 

„    smaller  angle 5*5       „         7*0       „ 

Lodes  heaved  to  left  hand — 

greater  angle 26-6       „         20*9       „ 

„    smaller  angle   3-6       —        „ 

VOL.  V.  TT 
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It  may  be  of  some  use  to  consider  the  relations 
between  the  intersecting  planes  when  one  vein  inter- 
sects another :  for  instance,  when  a  lode  inclining 
northward  is  intersected  by  a  croes-vein  dipping  east. 

The  portion  of  rock  (P/.  /.  Fig.  1.)  a,  is  thus  in- 
cluded by  the  two  upper  surfaces  (lumging  walls)  of 
the  two  veins;  ft, between  their  two  lower  faces 
(foot  walls)  ;  c,  between  the  upper  face  of  the  cross^ 
vein  and  the  lower  one  of  the  lode;  and  d,  between 
the  lower  plane  of  the  cross^vein  and  the  upper  one 
of  the  lode. 

Now,  if  the  lode  be  heaved  towards  the  right  hand 
and  greater  angle,  the  obtuse-angled  portions,  a  and 
h,  will  be  respectively  bounded  by  the  upper  feces 
of  both  the  lode  and  cross-vein,  and  by  their  two 
lower  faces :  whilst  the  acute-angled  portions,  c  and 
d,  will  be  in  like  manner  included, — the  former,  be- 
tween the  upper  face  of  the  cross-vein  and  the  lower 
one  of  the  lode;  and  the  latter,  between  the  upper 
face  of  the  lode  and  the  lower  one  of  the  cross-vein. 

If  the  inclinations  of  the  veins  remain  the  same, 
but  their  directions  be  supposed  to  differ,  so  that  the 
heave  towards  the  right  hand  shall  be  towards  the 
smaller,  instead  of  the  larger  angle,  as  in  the  last 
instance,  the  only  alteration  will  be  that  the  por- 
tions which  were  acute-angled  in  the  last  case,  will 
in  this  become  obtuse. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  directions  and  inclinations 
to  remain  the  same  as  in  the  first  case ;  but  that  the 
heave  is  towards  the  left  hand  and  smaller  angle. 
Here  no  other  alteration  will  be  effected ;  for  a  and 
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h  will  still  be  bounded  by  obtuse  angles,  and  c  and  d 
by  acute  ones.  Let  the  underlie  of  the  cross-^n  be 
now  supposed  to  be  westerly,  that  of  the  lode  being 
still  towards  the  north,  and  the  heave  still  towards 
the  right  hand  and  greater  angle.  The  acute-angled 
portions  c  and  d  will  be  the  one  included  between 
the  two  upper,  and  the  other  between  the  two  lower 
£Gu;e8  of  the  veins;  whilst  a  will  be  contained  be- 
tween the  upper  plane  of  the  lode  and  the  lower  one 
of  the  eross-^ein,  and  b  between  the  upper  side  of 
the  eros9^e%n  and  the  lower  one  of  the  lode. 

The  inclinations  of  the  lines  of  actual  contact 
between  the  veins  will  of  course  depend  on  the  ob- 
liquity of  their  directions  with  regard  to  each  other, 
and  on  the  amount  of  their  dips. 

If,  however,  the  directions  of  the  heaves  be  depen- 
dent on,  and  in  short  necessary  consequences  of,  the 
direction  of  the  dip,  either  of  th^  lodes,  or  of  the 
eross-veine,  or  of  both,  such  a  dependance  or  law 
would  become  strikingly  evident  in  such  classifica- 
tions of  facts  as  the  foregoing,  and  that  in  Table 
cix.;  where,  if  that  hypothesis  were  true,  the  whole 
results  would  appear  in  certain  columns.  Nothing 
of  the  kind,  however,  occurs.  There  is  not,  indeed, 
an  equal  number  of  examples  under  every  division ; 
for  the  right-hand  heaves,  whatever  the  conditions, 
form  51*6  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  whilst  those 
towards  the  left  hand  are  but  25*3  per  cent.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  that  whatever  may  be  the  dip  of  the 
lodes,  their  intersections  by  cross-veins  dipping  west» 
ward  present  an  enormous  preponderance  of  simple 
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intersections  over  those  traversed  by  cross-eeins 
having  an  easterly  inclination.  In  the  lodes  dipping 
north  this  difference  in  proportion  is  as  2*7  to  unity 
when  the  crass-veins  dipping  west  are  compared 
with  those  inclining  to  the  east ;  and  as  1*6  to  I'O 
in  the  lodes  underlying  towards  the  south. 

But^  although  the  proportions  in  the  foregoing 
columns  show  some  differences^  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  greater  under  one  division  than  another :  nor  is 
there^  in  any  part^  a  sufficient  preponderance  to  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  portion  of  our  subject 
throws  light  on  any  dependance  between  the  dips  of 
the  veins  and  the  directions  of  their  heaves.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  evident  that,  in  Cornwall  at  least, 
there  is  no  such  relation. 

8.  The  influence  of  depth  on  the  mean  distances  of 
the  heaves  qf  lodes. — 

The  proportion  of  simple  intersections,  unaccompanied  by  heaioetf 

at  less  than  100  fms.  deep,  is     22*3  ^  cent. 

,,         more  than  100  fms.  deep,   2B*8      ,, 

The  mean  distances  of  the  heaven  of  lode9  is  . .  • 16*4  feet. 

,    at  less  than  100  fms.  deep    15*3    ,, 

u         more  than  100  fms.  deep J 17*2   >, 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  the  mean  breadth  of  erost-veviu — 

at  less  than  100  fms.  deep,  is 3*96  feet. 

„         more  than  100  fms.  deep    ...,• 4*47   ,9 

Now^  if  we  compare  the  proportions  subsisting 
between  the  dimensions  of  the  cross-veins  at  less^  and 
at  more,  than  100  fathoms  deep,  and  the  extent  of 
their  heaves  at  the  same  depths,  we  shall  find  that 
as  3-96  :  4-47  :  :  15-3  :  17-2.  In  fact,  that  the  ex- 
tent of  the  heaves  varies  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
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breadth  of  the  cross-veins :  which  result  we  have 
seen  to  be  in  remarkable  harmony  with  that  obtained 
by  comparing  the  distances  of  the  heaves  with  the 
average  dimensions  of  the  lodes  and  cross-veins  at 
the  same  levels. 

Neither  should  it  be  lost  sight  of  that^  whilst  cross- 
veins  enlarge/  lodes  dwindle/  as  they  descend ;  and 
that  the  increase  of  the  one  corresponds  with  the 
diminution  of  the  other  with  an  exactness  so  nearly 
perfect^  that  the  difference  is  only  about  4  per  cent; 
for  they  bear  to  each  other  the  ratio  of  3*96  to  3*80 :  a 
series  of  coincidences  which  can  scarcely  be  thought 
fortuitous. 

But  a  preceding  part  of  this  enquiry*  has  estab- 
lished the  fact,  that  the  extent  of  the  heaves  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  lo€hs,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  the  cross-veins:  whilst  here  it 
would,  at  first  sight,  appear  that  this  part  of  our 
enquiry  shows  the  extent  of  the  heaves  to  be  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  cross-veins, 
and  in  an  inverse  one  to  that  of  the  lodes.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  preceding  investigation^  has 
conclusively  proved  that  the  extent  of  the  heaves, 
under  similar  circumstances,  are  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  width  of  the  lodes  as  well  as  of  the  cross-veins  ; 
and  this  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  diminution 
of  energy  ia  the  one  class  of  veins  would  be  com- 
pensated by  the  increase  of  it  in  the  other :  and, 
therefore,  that  as  their  opposing  influences  so  exactly 
counteract  each  other,  any  apparent  differences  in 

1  Antiy  p.  84S.        S^tifo,p.a76.        ^AnU,^.WO.        «  ^liifo,  p.  tOO. 
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the  results  at  different  levels  should  be  owing  to  the 
influence  of  depth  alone. 

9.  On  the  directions  and  distances  qf  the  heaoes 
qfthe  same  lode  hy  the  same  cross-vein  at  different 
depths. — 

(a.)  The  distances  of  the  heaves  when  in  the  same 
directions.  The  extent  of  the  hetwe  of  the  same 
lode  by  the  same  cross-vein  is  seldom  exactly  equal 
at  all  depths ;  indeed  it  is  rarely  so  in  any  two  con-* 
secutiye  levels  :^  yet  there  is  a  sort  of  general  limit 
belonging  to  each  heave,  and  which  it  rarely  exceeds. 
These  limits  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible^  to 
assign :  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  rough 
approximation  to  state,  that  a  lode  which  is  generally 
heaved,  is  seldom  heaved  less  than  one-half,  and  rarely 
more  than  double,  the  mean  distance,  ascertained 
from  an  average  of  all  the  spots  where  it  ia  visible. 
Thus,  if  the  mean  heave  of  a  lode  be  16  feet,  the 
extremes  will  seldom  be  less  than  8  or  more  than  32 
feet. 

Where  the  variations  are  so  frequent,  but  few 
examples  need  be  particularized. 

At  Wheal  Mary  (in  granite). 
Heaves  to  the  right  hand  and  greater  angile'^ 

IHpth,  JHtttmee. 

80  fms. 20  feet. 

40  „       20  „ 

60  „        1-6  „ 

60  „       4-0  „ 

70  ^ 6-0  „ 

80  „        3-6  „ 

W  „       20  „ 

100  „ 1-0  „ 

1  Leeek  wn  gallerie»y  woallj  irieen  at  intertala  of  aboat  li  ftthont  apart. 
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At  Wheal  Jewel  (in  graoite). 
Heaves  to  the  left  hand,  and  greater  angle — 

Depth.  XHstanei. 

20  fms 72-0  feet. 

60  „         640    „ 

60  „         480    M 

70  „         360    „ 

80  „        36-0    „ 

00,,         300    „ 

At  Ting  Tang. 
Heaves  to  the  right  hcmd  and  greater  angle-^ 

l>§ptK  Boeh.  IHttmet, 

00  fms Slate     21-0  feet. 

120   „        „        30-0    „ 

130    „        Elvan    8-0   „ 

140   „ Slate     Confased. 

At  Duffield  (in  date), 
Heavei  to  Hie  left  hand  and  greater  angle^ 

DQrtA.  DiflONM. 

Idfms 2-Ofeet. 

68   „        180    „ 

88    „        9-0    „ 

At  Wheal  Friendship  (in  slate). 
Heaves  to  the  left  hand  and  smaUer  angle — 

Digpih.  Dittanet. 

26  fms 60*0  feet. 

40   „        420   „ 

60    „        180   „ 

Similar  &cts  also  occur  in  Wheal  Franco,  Fawey 
Consols,  Wheal  Prudence,  North  Downs,  Cardrew 
Downs,  Wheal  Falmouth,  Fast  Wheal  Damsel, 
Tincroft,  Cook's-kitchen,  Herland,  Wheal  Union, 
Wheal  Trenwith,  and  in  many  other  mines,  both  of 
tin  and  copper,  and  worked  alike  in  granite  and  in 
slate. 
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(a-1.)  The  cross-^^ein  nvhich  may  be  uniform 
and  compact  at  one  pointy  in  another  sometimes 
subdivides  into  several  veins.  In  some  cases  these 
branches  or  minor-veins,  though  quite  distinct,  are 
nearly  in  contact,  the  mass  of  rock  between  them  being 
even  of  less  thickness  than  the  veins  on  either  side. 
Nevertheless,  the  lode  is  often  as  distinctly  traceable, 
and  sometimes,  indeed,  is  as  rich  in  these  minute 
enclosed  portions  of  the  rock  (Country)  as  in  any 
part  of  its  uninterrupted  course:  and  the  heave, 
by  each  subdivision  of  the  cross-^n,  from  one  of 
these  small  included  pieces  of  rock  to  another,  is  as 
well  characterized  as  in  the  most  considerable  ex- 
amples. This  is  remarkably  the  case  in  the  great 
cross^ourse  at  JVheal  Peever  (North  Downs),  where 
small  heaves  of  this  description  are  almost  innumer- 
able. The  same  remark  is  also  applicable  to  the 
great  fiucan  at  Cardrew  Downs,  and  to  others  at 
Great  Saint  George,  Redmoor,  and  Wheal  Friend- 
ship. 

(a-2.)  In  other  cases  the  cross-vein,  which  is  single 
at  one  level,  becomes  branched  at  another.^  These 
branches  produce  the  same  effects  as  if  they  had 
been  always  separate  and  distinct.  Indeed,  the  sum 
of  all  their  effects  on  the  lodes  traversed,  although 
sometimes  less  than  that  of  the  cross-vein  united  in 
one  mass,  is  more  frequently  rather  greater. 

At  Stray  Park  the  Boundary  cross-course,  at 
162  fathoms  deep,  heaves  the  north  lode  3  feet,  and 
the  south  lode  2  feet,  both  towards  the  right  hand  ; 

1  Mr.  ThomaB,  Report,  p.  86. 
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at  178  fathoms  deep,  it  simply  intersects  them  both ; 
and,  at  188  fathoms  deep,  it  divides  into  three  veins, 
neither  of  which  heaves  either  lode,  although  all  of 
them  intersect  both. 

At  Wheal  Union,  the  travm,  at  22  fathoms  deep, 
heaves  the  lode  36  feet  towards  the  right  hand,  and, 
at  30  fathoms  deep,  25  feet  in  the  same  direction ; 
but,  at  43  fathoms  deep,  the  trawn  divides  into  three 
veins,  of  which  one  heaves  the  lode  24  feet,  another 

8  feet,  and  the  third  1*5  foot, — but  all  the  heaves  are 
towards  the  right  hand. 

At  Carzise  Consols,  a  Jlucan  intersects  the  lode. 
At  55  fathoms  deep  it  does  not  heave  it ;  but,  at  65 
and  75  fathoms  deep,  the  lode  is  respectively  heaved 

9  and  5  feet  towards  the  right  hand.  Again,  at  85 
fathoms  deep,  the  Jlucan  divides  into  three  veins, 
each  of  which  heaves  the  lode  4  feet  in  the  same 
direction. 

At  Wheal  Vor,  the  eastern  cross-course,  at  85 
fathoms  deep,  heaves  the  Main  lode  one  foot  towards 
the  left  hand  ;  but,  at  140  fathoms  deep,  the  cross- 
course  divides  into  two  veins :  the  heaves  by  both  of 
which  are  also  towards  the  left,  and  are  as  follow : — 


160  fms 

WeaembranOu 

, 80'Ofeet 

--  . .      9*0  feet 

170     „        

..?.,     80-0    „        

....     6*0    .. 

180     ,.        

...»              V       W         ,1 

....     7*0    .. 

(a-3.)  There  are  also  cross^eins,  for  the  most  part 
composed  of  clay  (Jlucans),  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  at  or  near  the  surface,^  but  which  first  appears 
at  considerable  depths. 

1  This  curioas  fiict  was  fint  notioed  by  Mr.  Thomas,  Report,  pp.  36-S6, 
VOL.  V.  UU 
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At  the  Maration  Mines,  there  is  no  appearance  af 
the  Jlucan,  either  at  20  or  27  fathoms  deep ;  but,  at  30 
fathoms,  it  appears  and  heaves  the  lode  18  feet  to- 
wards the  left  hand ;  and,  at  150  fathoms  deep,  6  feet 
in  the  same  direction. 

At  Polladras  Downs  there  is  no  trace  of  the  flucan 
at  a  less  depth  than  73  fathoms,  but,  at  that  level,  it 
appears  and  heaves  the  lode  12  feet  to  the  right 
hand ;  and,  at  83  fathoms,  there  is  a  similar  heave  in 
the  same  direction ;  whilst,  at  93  and  103  fathoms 
deep,  the  heaves  are  respectively  18  and  24  feet. 

At  Godolphin,  a  cross-course,  which  does  not  exist 
above  that  level,  intersects  the  lode  at  60  fathoms 
deep. 

At  Relistian,  the  Jlucan,  at  73  fathoms  deep,  heaves 
the  lode  3  feet  towards  the  left  hand ;  at  95, 105, 
115,  and  125,  fathoms  deep,  it  intersects  without 
heaving  it :  below  the  latter  depth,  however,  it  dis- 
appears. 

Some  cross-veins  extend  but  a  short  distance  hori- 
zontally, as  at  Wheal  BuUer  and  the  United  Mines. 

(a-4.)  Some  lodes  which  are  single  at  one  level 
open  into  branches  as  they  descend,  and  sometimes 
again  re-unite  at  greater  depths :  much  as  we  have 
already  seen  to  be  the  case  with  certain  cross-veins} 
These  portions  of  the  lodes  are  sometimes  inter- 
sected. 

At  Saint  Ives  Consols,  the  lode,  which  in  other 
parts  of  the  mine  is  a  single  vein,  divides  into  three 
branches    near   the  Middle  trawn  ( a  cross-vein)^ 

1  Ante  (a-S-X  P*  ^^l*  ~ 
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which^  at  75  fathoms  deep,  heaves  the  first  12  feet, 
the  second  21  feet,  and  the  third  4  feet,  and  all  of 
them  towards  the  right  hand.  At  125  fathoms  deep 
they  are  again  united,  and  the  heave  is  48  feet  in  the 
same  direction. 

Veins  which  are  separate  and  distinct  near  the 
surface^  often  unite  and  form  a  single  hde  as  they 
descend :  and  the  separate  as  well  as  the  united 
parts  are  intersected  by  the  same  cross-vein. 

At  Wheal  Friendship,  the  lode,  from  the  surface 
to  70  fathoms  deep,  consists  of  two  veins,  which 
unite  at  that  level.  Their  leaves,  by  the  eastern 
cross-course,  are  all  towards  the  left  hand,  and  are  as 
follow : — 

D^h,  South  oato.  North  veku 

26  fms 60*0feet.  — 

40     „        420    „  — 

60     „        —  12*0feet. 

00     „        18'0    „  — 

The  heave  of  the  lode,  after  these  veins  have 
united  at  70  fathoms  deep^  is  60  feet,  and  is  also 
towards  the  left  hand. 

(a-5.)  The  general  rule  undoubtedly  is  that  the 
heave  of  the  same  lode,  by  the  same  cross-^n,  is  in 
the  same  direction  (towards  the  same  hand)  at  all 
depths ;  but,  in  a  few  instances,  lodes  heaved  towards 
the  right  hand  at  one  level  are  heaved  towards  the 
left  at  another.^ 

1  Mr.  Carne  states  that,  at  Ganiiis  Lake,  ^  at  the  depth  of  70  iathoms,  the 
'^  lode  is  heaved  15  feet  to  the  left;  and  at  ten  fathoms  deeper,  it  is  heaved  15 
**  feet  to  the  right/*    Cornwall  Geo.  Trans.,  ii.  p.  99,  note. 

Captain  Langdon  informs  me  that  there  is  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Swih  Wheal  Tawan, 
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At  Wheal  Providence,  at  30  fathoms  deep^  the 
Counter  lode  is  heaved  6  feet  towards  the  right  hand 
by  the  eastern  flucan  ;  whilst,  at  48  and  58  fathoms 
deep,  the  same  flucan  heaves  the  sam^licfe  10  feet 
towards  the  left  hand.  In  this  case  a  remarkable 
alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  fl^acak  occasions  all 
the  heaves  to  be  towards  the  greater  angle. 

At  the  United  Mines,  Tiddjfs  cross-course,  at  128 
fathoms  deep,  heaves  the  Old  lode  8  feet  towards  the 
right  hand;  and,  at  148  fifitfaoms  deep,  the  same 
cross-course  heaves  the  same  lode  6  feet  to  the  left 
hand.  Here,  too,  the  altered  direction  oi  the  reins 
is  the  cause  why  both  heaves  are  towards  the  greater 
angle. 

The  Ore  lode,  in  Wheal  Robert,  is,  at  12  fathoms 
deep,  heaved  6  feet  towards  the  left  hand  by  the 
cross-course  ;  whilst,  at  24  fathoms  deep,  the  heave  of 
the  same  lode  by  the  same  cross-course  is  18  feet 
towards  the  right ; — in  the  former  case  towards  the 
smaller,  in  the  latter  towards  the  greater  angle: 
but  instances  of  this  kind  are  very  rare,  and  can 
only  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  cases  in  which  lodes  heaved 
at  one  level  are  simply  intersected  at  another ;  and 
others  where  the  maximum  considerably  exceeds 
double  the  mean  extent  of  the  heave :  but  these,  too, 
are  exceptions. 

(b.)  Tlie  intersections  of  cross-veins  hy  lodes  seem 
marked  by  the  same  irregularities  as  those  of  lodes 
by  cross-veins :  but,  as  cross^eins  oflfer  few  induce- 
ments to  mining  enterprize,  they  are  seldom  much 
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worked ;  and,  therefore,  there  are  not  many  instances 
in  which  their  intersections  by  lodes  can  be  seen  at 
different  depths  in  the  same  mine. 

At  Ting  Tang,  Rockets  lode  intersects  the  eastern 
flucan  at  90,  100,  110,  and  120  fathoms  deep,  but 
there  is  no  heave  in  either  instance. 

A  similar  fact  is  presented  at  Trevaskus,  where 
the  lode  intersects  the  eastern  cross-course  at  33 
and  51  fathoms  deep,  and,  in  both  cases,  without 
heaving  it. 

At  Wheal  Trannack,  the  lode  intersects  the  cross- 
course  at  34,  64,  and  70  fathoms  deep.  In  the  first 
case  the  cross-course  is  heaved  2  feet,  and  in  the  last 
9  feet,  both  towards  the  left  hand,  but,  in  the  interme- 
diate one,  the  intersection  is  not  attended  by  a  heave. 

(c.)  The  intersection  qf  lodes  hy  each  other  present 
yariations  similar  to  those  of  their  heax>es  by  cross- 
veins,  and  of  the  heaves  of  crossoeins  by  lodes. 
Thus,  at  East  Wheal  Crqfty,  the  Longchse  main 
lode,  at  30  and  46  fathoms  deep,  intersects  the 
Counter  lode  without  heaving  it ;  whilst,  at  54  and 
65  fathoms  deep,  the  latter  is  respectively  heaved 
21  feet  and  33  feet,  and,  in  both  cases,  towards  the 
right  hand.  In  the  same  mine  Trevenson  and  Reeves 
lodes  cross  each  other,  but  everywhere  near  their 
intersections  they  both  split  into  strings. 

At  North  Rosiear,  the  south  lode  and  Wheal 
Crqfty  Gaunter  lode,  at  46  fathoms  deep,  run  to- 
gether in  the  direction  of  the  former  for  42  feet ; 
but,  at  12,  56,  and  66  fathoms  deep,  they  merely 
intersect. 
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At  Wheal  Speed,  Good  Fortune  lode  heaves  the 
Counter  lode  at  48  and  66  fathoms  deep ; — in  the 
former  5  and  in  the  latter  6  feet,  and,  in  both  cases, 
towards  the  right  hand. 

Similar  facts  occur  at  Dolcoath,  the  Morvah  and 
Zennor  Mines,  and  in  several  others. 

10.  On  the  intersections  of  the  same  vein  by  several 
others. — 

(a.)  The  intersection  qf  one  lode  by  several  cross- 
veins  is  not  uncommon;  but  the  results  of  such 
intersections  bear  little  or  no  relation  to  each  other. 
This  might,  indeed,  have  been  anticipated :  for,  as 
the  directions,  dips,  and  other  conditions,  are  subject 
to  such  frequent  variations,  each  case  will,  for  the 
most  part,  present  a  different  combination  or  ar- 
rangement of  these  elements.  I  shall  here  restrict 
myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  results  observed 
on  the  same  horizontal  plane ;  and  examine  those 
which  occur  at  different  levels  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.^ 

At  Saint  Ives  Consols,  at  75  fathoms  deep,  the 
Standard  lode  is  heaved  39  feet  to  the  left  hand 
(G.  A.)  by  the  western  trawn  ;  and  its  three  veins,  on 
a  mean,  12*3  feet  towards  the  right  hand  (G.A.)  by 
the  middle  tratcn. 

In  Herland,  at  60  fathoms  deep,  the  Fancy  Caun- 
ter  lode  is  heaved  21  feet  towards  the  right  hand 
(G.  A.)  by  the  western  flucan,  and  6  feet,  in  the  same 
direction  (G.  A.),  by  BtiWs  cross-course.  At  75 
fathoms  deep.  Manor  lode  is  heaved  1  *5  foot  towards 

1  On  the  appearanoes  presented  by  the  opposite  sides  of  cnu^vnM* 
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the  left  hand  (6.  A.)  by  WilUams*s  ftucan,  whilst  the 
Halfpenny  flucan  merely  divides  it.  At  132  fathoms 
deep^  the  same  lode  is  heaved  1  foot  towards  the  left 
hand  (G.  A.)  by  William^s  flucan,  and  12  feet  to- 
wards the  right  (G.  A.)  by  the  Silver  cross^ourse. 
At  152  fathoms  deep,  this  lode  is  also  heaved  1  foot 
towards  the  right  hand  (G.  A.)  by  the  Silver  cross- 
course,  12  feet  in  the  same  direction  (G.A.)  by  the 
Manor  cross^ourse,  and  0*5  foot,  also  towards  the 
right  (G.  A.),  by  the  Halfpenny  flucan.  Convocation 
lode,  at  75  fathoms  deep,  is  heaved  1  foot  towards  the 
right  hand  (G.A.)  by  Williams's flucan,  and  2*5  feet, 
in  the  same  direction  (S.A.),  by  the  Silver  cross- 
course. 

At  Duffield,  the  South  lode,  at  18  fathoms  deep, 
is  divided  by  the  eastern  cross-course,  and,  by  the 
flucan,  it  is  heaved  towards  the  left  hand  (G.  A.) 
2  feet  At  88  fathoms  deep,  the  same  lode  is  heaved 
9  feet  towards  the  left  hand  by  the  flucan,  and  4  feet 
towards  the  right  (G.  A.)  by  the  little  flucan. 

At  74  fathoms  deep,  in  Binner  Doums,  the  north 
lode  is  intersected  both  by  the  cross-course  and  the 
flucan,  but  is  not  heaved  by  either. 

At  Cartize,  the  lode,  at  55  fathoms  deep,  without 
any  heave,  is  intersected  by  both  the  flucan  and  the 
eastern  flucan;  whilst,  at  75  fiithoms  deep,  it  is 
heaived  5  feet  by  the  flucan,  and  4  feet  by  the  eastern 
flucan,  and,  in  both  cases,  towards  the  right  hand 
(G.A.). 

Wheal  Sozan  lode,  in  Wheal  Vor,  is,  at  40  fathoms 
deep,  heaved  54  feet  to  the  right  hand  by  Woo{f*s 
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cross^miTse,  and  24  feet  towards  the  left  by  the 
eastern  cross^aurse;  whilst^  at  60  fathoms  deep,  it 
is  heaved  42  feet  by  the  fonner,  and  27  feet  by  the 
latter.  The  heaves  are,  in  every  case,  towards  the 
smaller  angle. 

At  PoUadras  Daume,  at  43  fathoms  deep,  Bisea 
lode  is  merely  intersected  by  the  cross^ourse,  whilst 
it  is  heaved  84  feet  towards  the  right  hand  (G.  A.)  by 
the  Jlucan.  At  the  same  level.  Pressure  south  lode 
is  simply  traversed  by  the  cross^ourse,  whilst  one 
vein  of  the  jiuean  heaves  it  24  feet,  and  another  18 
feet,  both  towards  the  right  hand  (S.  A.)-  At  103 
fathoms  deep,  the  Ef^ne  lode  is  merely  divided  by 
the  cross-course,  but  ihe  Jiuean  heaves  it  24  feet,  and 
the  eastern  jlucan  6  feet,  both  of  them  towards  the 
right  hand  (S.  A.)- 

At  162  fathoms  deep,  in  Stray  Park,  the  north 
lode  is  heaved  5  feet  towards  the  left  hand  (G.  A.) 
by  the  Machine  cross-course,  and  3  feet  to  the  right 
(G.  A.)  by  the  Boundary  cross-course.  At  the  same 
depth,  the  south  lode  is  heaved  3  feet  towards  the 
left  (G.  A.)  by  the  former,  and  2  feet  to  the  right 
(G.  A.)  by  the  latter  of  these  cross-courses. 

At  Wheal  Jewel,  the  lode,  at  20  fathoms  deep,  is 
heaved  12  feet  towards  the  left  hand  (G.A.)  by 
Rodd's  jlucan,  72  feet,  in  the  same  direction  (G.  A.% 
by  John's  jiuean,  2*5  feet,  towards  the  same  hand 
(G.  A.)^  by  the  little  jlucan,  whilst  the  Stony  cross- 
course  simply  intersects  it 

The  lode,  at  50  fathoms  deep,  in  Wheal  Franco, 
is  heaved  66  feet  towards  the  right  hand  (R.AO  by 
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the  cross^ourse,  and  120  feet,  in  the  same  direction 
(G.  A.),  hy  the  flucan. 

The  preceding  tables^  contain  full  details  respect- 
ing 55  hdes,  each  of  which  is  traversed  by  two 
cross-veins.  Of  these  110  intersections,  20,  or  18*1 
per  cent,  are  unaccompanied  by  heaves;  66,  or  60*0 
per  cent.,  are  heaved  towards  the  right  hand ;  and 
24,  or  21-9  per  cent,  towards  the  left : — 74,  or  67*3 
per  cent.,  towards  the  greater,  and  16,  or  14*6  per 
cent,  towards  the  smaller  angle.  Of  the  90  heaves,  48 
(which  are  of  24  lodes  by  lieaves  two  cross-veins  each) 
are  towards  the  same  hand,  whilst,  in  42  instances, 
(21  lodes  each  heaved  by  two  cross-veins,)  the  heaves 
of  the  same  lode  by  two  different  cross-veins  are 
towards  opposite  hands. 

There  are  9  examples  of  lodes  each  traversed  by 
THREE  cross-veins.  Of  these  27  intersections,  5,  or 
18*5  per  cent,  are  unattended  by  heaves;  10,  or  37*0 
per  cent,  occasion  right-hand  heaves;  and  12,  or 
44*5  per  cent.,  are  left-hand  heaves : — 20,  or  74*0  per 
cent.,  are  heaved  towards  the  greater,  and  2,  or  7-5 
per  cent,  towards  the  smaller  angle. 

Two  lodes  are  intersected  by  four  cross^eins  each. 
Of  the  intersections,  2,  or  25*0  per  cent.,  are  unac- 
companied by  heaves,  and,  in  the  remaining  6,  or 
75*0  per  cent,  the  heaves  are  all  towards  the  left 
hand,  and  also,  all  to  the  greater  angle. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  though  in  the  Mara- 
zion,  Gwinear,  Helston,  Camborne,  Redruth,  Saint 
Agnes,  Saint  Austell,  and  Tavistock  districts  the 

1  ToMm  i.-xotiii. 
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greater  niimber  of  lodes  intersected  by  cross-^ns  are 
heaved  by  tbem,  yet  the  elvan-courses  which  are  in 
nearly  parallel  directions  to  the  lodes,  and  are  often 
interposed  between  them^  when  traversed  by  the 
very  same  cross-veins,  are,  with  but  few  exceptions/ 
simply  intersected  by  them. 

{b.)  The  intersection  qf  a  cross-vein  by  two  lodes 
I  have  seen  only  at  Tincrqft;  where,  at  26  fathoms 
deep,  the  eastern  cross-course  is  heaved  4  feet  towards 
the  right  hand  (G.  A.)  by  Dunkin's  lode,  whilst,  by 
the  Old  Tincrqft  lode,  it  is  merely  divided. 

(e.)  The  heave  qf  one  lode  hy  several  others  has 
never  come  under  my  notice.' 

l\.  On  the  results  produced  when  one  vein  tr obverses 
several  others. — 

(a.)  The  intersections  qf  several  lodes  by  the  same 
cross-vein  are  very  numerous.  As  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, our  enquiries  will,  for  the  present,  be  confined 
to  intersections  which  occur  at  the  same  levels. 

At  25  fathoms  deep,  in  Wheal  Spearn,  Noon 
Reeth  guide  heaves  Spearn  lode  18  feet,  and  Button 
Whites  lode  3  feet,  both  towards  the  right  hand 
(G.A.). 

The  traum,  at  Wheal  Trenwith,  heaves  both  the 
north  and  south  brandies  towards  the  right  hand 
(6.  A.) : — at  25  fathoms  deep,  the  north  branch  66 
feet,  and  the  south  branch  24  feet ;  at  35  fathoms 
deep,  the  former  54  feet,  and  the  latter  30  feet ;  and, 

1  Swan  Pool,  Wh^  Prudence,  Seal  Hole,  Penhale,  and  Polgwdh. 
s  <*  In  Nangiles,  two  copper  lodea  traverse  one  tin  lode,  which  is  heaved  by 
"  both  of  them/'    Mr»  Carnb,  C^miMiU  Oe:  Tnme.,  ii.  p.  90. 
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at  45  fathoms  deep,  the  one  84  feet^  and  the  other 
69  feet 

In  Herland,  at  60  fathoms  deep.  Bull's  cross- 
course  heaves  Pleasure  lode  (S.  A.)  and  the  Fancy 
Counter  lode  (G.  A.)  both  6  feet  towards  the  right 
hand.  At  75  fathoms  deep,  Williams*s  flucan  heaves 
Pleasure  lode  2  feet  towards  the  right  hand  (S.  A.), 
and  Convocation  lode  2*5  feet  in  the  same  direction 
(6.  A.) ;  whilst  Manor  lode,  which  lies  between  the 
other  two,  is  heaved  1*5  foot  to  the  left  hand  (G.A.). 
At  97  fathoms  deep.  Wheal  Bailey  western  cross- 
course  heaves  Manor  lode  (G.  A.)  2  feet,  and  Wheal 
Bailey  lode  (S.A.)  0*5  foot,  both  towards  the  left  hand. 

At  18  fathoms  deep,  in  Dt{ffield,  the  eastern  cross- 
course  heaves  the  Little  north  lode  9  feet  towards  the 
left  hand  (G^  A.),  whilst  it  simply  intersects  the 
south  lode. 

At  PoUadras  Downs,  at  33  fathoms  deep,  the 
flacan  heaves  Pressure  north  lode  24  feet,  and  Pres- 
sure south  lode  42  feet,  both  towards  the  right 
hand  (S.  A.) ;  and,  at  83  fathoms  deep,  it  heaves  the 
former  lode  72  feet  and  the  latter  42  feet,  in  the  same 
direction ;  and  the  same  ftucan,  at  43  fathoms  deep, 
divides  both  Bissa  and  Pressure  south  lodes  but 
heaves  neither  of  them.  At  83  fathoms  deep,  the 
eastern  fiucan  heaves  the  Engine  lode  3  feet  towards 
the  right  hand  (S.  A.),  whilst  it  simply  traverses 
Bissa  lode. 

Analogous  &cts  occur  at  Stray  Park,  Cooks- 
kitchen,  Tinerqft,  Cairn  Brea  Mines,  Ting  Tang, 
the  Consolidated  and    United  Mines,  East  Wheal 
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Damsel,  Wheal  Jewel,  Cardrew  Downs,  North 
Downs,  Wheal  Prudence,  Polberrow,  Dowgas,  Fowey 
Consols,  Beam,  and  Redmoor,  but,  as  the  details  will 
be  found  in  the  previous  tables/  it  is  unnecessary  to 
recapitulate  them  here. 

Of  the  same  cross-veins  intersecting  two  or  more 
lodes,  114  instances  have  been  described  in  the  fore- 
going pages.  Of  these,  40  cross-veins  intersect  two 
lodes  each,  4  cross-^eins  intersect  three  lodes  each, 
2  cross-veins  intersect  four  lodes  each,  and  1  cross- 
vein  intersects  no  less  than  fourteen  different  lodes 
and  veins. 

Of  the  80  lodes  which  are  traversed  by  the  40 
cross-veins,  56  dip  towards  the  north,  and  24  towards 
the  south :  46  lodes,  or  57*5  per  cent.,  are  heaved 
towards  the  right  hand,  and  11,  or  13*7  per  cent., 
towards  the  left ;  and,  in  23  cases,  or  28*8  per  cent., 
there  are  simple  intersections  only :  48,  or  60*0  per 
cent.,  are  heaved  to  the  greater,  and  9,  or  11*2  per 
cent.,  to  the  smaller  angle. 

Of  18  lodes  traversed  by  9  cross-veins,  the  results 
(22*5  per  cent.)  are  simple  intersections :  8  cross- 
veins  each  merely  intersects  one  of  the  lodes,  and 
heaves  the  other  of  them  towards  the  right  hand 
(10*0  per  cent);  1  cross-vein  intersects  one  lode, 
whilst  it  heaves  the  other  towards  the  left  hand  (2*5 
per  cent.) :  whilst,  of  26  cross-veins,  each  heaves  its 
own  two  lodes  in  the  same  direction  (65*0  per  cent.). 
Of  these  26  cross-veins,  21  heave  both  the  lodes  they 

1  Tabk9  i.-zoviii. 
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traverse  towards  the  right  hand,  and  the  remaining 
6  of  them  heave  both  the  lodes  they  intersect  towards 
the  left  hand. 

Of  the  4  cross'veins  which  intersect  three  lodes 
each,  one  simply  traverses  all  three;  two  others 
heave  to  the  right  band  (G.  A.)  all  the  six  lodes  which 
they  intersect ;  and  the  fourth  heaves  two  of  the 
lodes  towards  the  right  hand,  and  one  towards  the 
left.  Thus,  8  lodes,  or  66*7  per  cent.,  are  heaved 
towards  the  greater  angle ;  1,  or  8*3  per  cent,  to- 
wards the  smaller ;  and  3,  or  25*0  per  cent,  suffer 
simple  intersections: — 8,  or  66*7  per  cent,  are  also 
heaved  to  the  right ;  and  1,  or  8*3  per  cent.,  towards 
the  left  hand. 

Therefore  the  cases  of  simple  intersections  are  3, 
or  25*0  per  cent. :  only  1  lode,  or  8*3  per  cent,  is 
heaved  (left  band)  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  two 
others  heaved  by  the  same  cross-vein;  whilst  the 
remaining  8,  or  66*7  per  cent,  are  all  heaved  (right 
hand)  in  the  same  direction.  Of  these  12  lodes,  8 
dip  towards  the  north,  and  4  towards  the  south. 

There  are  2  cross-veins  which  heave  four  lodes 
each,  and  all  of  the  heaves  are  in  the  same  direction, 
towards  the  greater  angle  and  right  hand :  6  of  them 
dip  to  the  north  and  2  to  the  south. 

Of  the  14  lodes  heaved  by  the  same  cross-vein,  7 
are  heaved  towards  the  right  hand,  and  7  to  the  left ; 
and,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  cross- 
vein,  all  of  them  are  heaved  towards  the  greater 
angle:  3  of  them  dip  towards  the  north,  and  11 
towards  the  south. 
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Of  the  whole  114  lodes,  thus  intersected,  73  dip 
towards  the  north,  and  41  to  the  south. 

21,  or  18*4  ^  cent.,  of  them  are  unattended  by  heaves;  in — 
10,  ,9    8*8       ,,        one  iode  is  simply  intersected,  whilst  the  other 

is  heaved:  and  in — 
80,  ,,70*2       „         both  lodes  are  heaved  in  the  same  direction  : 
or,  rather,  the  2,  3,  or  4  lodes  heaved  by 
the  same  eross-vein  are  all  heaved  towards 
the  same  hand. 
One  cross-vein,  which  heaves  3  lodes,  heaves — 
3*  »»    1^*7       „  towards  the  same  hand ;  and — 

1,  „    0*9       „  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  more  than  97  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  of  lodes  thus  traversed  are  either 
heaved  in  the  same  direction,  or  are  simply  inter- 
sected,— whilst  less  than  3*0  per  cent  are  heaived  in 
opposite  directions,  it  may  be  calculated,  generally, 
that  the  heaves  of  all  lodes,  by  the  same  cross^vein, 
are  in  the  sanfe  direction.  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
plain  and  safe  rule,  and  one  (with  the  few  exceptions 
already  noticed^)  capable  of  universal  application. 

(ft.)  Of  several  cross-veins  intersected  hy  the  same 
lode,  at  the  same  levels  I  have  met  with  no  example. 

(c.)  The  same  lode  intersects  several  others  in  very 
few  instances. 

1  It  has  been  already  seen  that,  at  Herland,  a  heave,  towards  the  left  hand, 
occars  between  two  towards  the  right,  by  the  same  croas^vein.    Ante,  p.  S21. 

s  At  TVevcuJbct,  at  81  fathoma  deep,  the  lode,  which  dipa  north,  interBecta  the 
western  eroes-eewse  which  dips  east;  and,  at  33,  and  also  at  61  fathoms  deep, 
it  traverses  the  eastern  croaa-eowae  which  dips  west : — but,  in  all  cases,  it  merely 
diYides  them. 

At  Wheal  Budnick,  the  lead  lode,  at  34  fathoms  deep,  intersects  Wheal  Golden 
eross'coaree  dipping  sonth-west,  and,  at  64  fathoms  deep,  another  cro«f-c0iirtt 
dipping  north-east,  and  it  heaves  both  of  them  towards  the  left  hand. 

Any  inference  which  can  be  drawn  from  these  focts  favoars  the  riew  already 
given. 
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At  16  fathoms  deep,  in  Wheal  Bellon,  Wheal  Owl 
lode  heaves  Cock's  lode  4  feet  towards  the  left  hand 
(S.  A.)^  and  Poltan-narrow  lode  144  feet  to  the  right 
(G.A.). 

At  Botallack,  the  Crowns,  Wheal  Hazard,  and 
Codna  Reeth  lodes  intersect ;  —  at  Dolcoath,  the 
Caunter,  Harriett's,  and  the  Main  lodes,  fall  in 
contact ; — and,  at  North  Roshear,  the  Caunter,  En- 
gine,  and  south  lodes,  also  meet  each  other :  but  the 
results  of  all  their  intersections  are  obscure. 

The  general  inference,  however,  seems  to  be,  that 
the  rule  which  so  strictly  applies  to  the  intersections 
of  several  lodes  by  the  same  cross-^vein,  cannot,  with 
any  certainty,  be  applied  to  the  intersections  of  lodes 
by  each  other. 

12.  A  vein  which  in  one  spot  intersects  another,  is 
itse^  sometimes  intersected  by  a  vein  similar  to  that 
which  it  had  traversed  elsewhere. — 

(a.)  Cross-veins  which  in  some  spots  intersect  lodes, 
are,  in  other  places,  themselves  intersected  by  lodes 
similar  to  those  which  they  had  traversed. — 

At  18  fathoms  deep,  in  Dt{ffield,  the  eastern  cross- 
course  heaves  the  north  lode  and  intersects  the  south 
lode,  but  is  itself  intersected  by  Holman*s  lode,  which 
is  situated  between  the  other  two.  The  composition 
of  the  three  lodes  is  almost  exactly  similar. 

At  70  fathoms  deep,  in  Dolcoath,  Wheal  Bryant 
cross-course  heaves  two  veins  (one  of  them  being  in 
slate  on  the  east  of  the  cross-course,  and  in  elvan  on 
the  west ;  whilst  the  elvan-course,  itself  a  vein  in  the 
slate,  is  not  heaved),  and  the  cross-bourse  is  itself 
heaved  by  Entral  north  lode. 
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At  26  fathoms  deep,  in  Tincroft,  the  eastern  cross- 
course  is  heaved  by  Old  Tincroft  lode:  the  cross- 
course  then  heaves  Highhurrow  and  Martinis  lodes  ; 
is  itself  again  heaved  by  DunhMs  lode ;  and,  lastly, 
it  heaves  the  south  lode.  The  cross-course  thus  heaves 
three  /o(fe«,  and  is  itself  heaved  by  two  other  ^6fe« ; 
and  the  heaves  of  two  of  the  lodes  are  interposed 
between  the  two  heaves  of  the  cross-course.  The 
same  cross-course  also  intersects  an  elvan-caurse  and 
several  granite  veins  without  heaving  any  of  them, 
whilst  it  Aeave«  certain  other  similar  veins  of  granite. 

(6.)  Lodes,  which  at  some  spots  intersect  others,  are, 
in  other  places,  themselves  intersected  hy  lodes  similar 
to  those  which  they  had  elsetohere  traversed. — 

At  16  fathoms  deep,  in  Wheal  Bellon,  Wheal  Owl 
lode  heaves  Cock's  and  Pollan-narrow  lodes,  but  is 
itself  heaved  by  Wheal  Venton  lode. 

At  110  fathoms  deep,  in  Fowey  Consols,  Bone's 
lode  heaves  Crosspark  lode,  but  is  itself  heaved  by 
Jeffery's  lode. 

(a-1.)  Cross-veins,  at  so7ne  levels,  intersect  lodes,  by 
which,  at  others,  they  are  themselves  intersected. — 

At  the  Morvah  and  Zennor  Mines,  the  lode,  at  28 
fathoms  deep,  simply  intersects  the  north  course ;  at 
40  fathoms  deep,  the  north  course  heaves  the  lode ;  at 
50  fathoms  deep,  the  lode  once  more  meets,  and  at 
the  same  time  heaves  the  north  course ;  whilst,  at  60 
fathoms  deep,  the  north  course  again  heaves  the  lode. 
Here,  then,  we  have,  within  a  short  distance,  the 
unparalled  example  of  two  veins  each  twice  inter- 
secting the  other. 
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At  112  fathoms  deep,  in  Great  Work,  Wheal 
JBreage  lode  is  heaved  by  the  cross-bourse;  at  122 
fathoms^  the  cross-bourse  is  itself  divided  by  the  lode  ; 
and^  at  132  fathoms  deep,  the  lode  is  divided  by  the 
cross-course,  but  here  it  is  not  heaved. 

In  Tincrqft,  at  26  fathoms  deep,  the  eastern  cross- 
course  is  heaved  by  Dunkin's  lode ;  but»  at  84  fathoms 
deep,  the  cross^ourse  heaves  the  lode} 

(^1.)  Lodes  which  at  certain  depths  intersect  others, 
are,  at  other  levels,  themselves  intersected  by  the  same 
lodes. — 

In  Dolcoath,  at  56  and  76  fathoms  deep,  the  > 
Caunter  lode  heaves  Harriette^s  lode;  but,  at  96 
and  116  fathoms  deep,  Harriette^s  lode  heaves  the 
Caunter.^ 

At  Polgooth,  MesUlling  Great  elvan  heaves  Saint 
Martin's  lode  42  feet,  and  Screed's  lode  6  feet; 
whilst  Saint  Martin's  lode  simply  intersects  the 
Little  elvan.  This  is  the  only  example  of  ehans 
heaving  lodes  with  which  I  am  acquainted.* 

In  order,  however,  that  a  heave  should  take  place, 
it  does  not  seem  absolutely  necessary  that  the  lode 
should  be  traversed,  either  by  another  lode,  a  cross- 
vein,  or,  indeed,  a  vein  of  any  other  sort,  or  even  by 
a  joint  of  the  rock ;  for,  at  Balnoon,^  the  lodes  are 
frequently  cut  o£f  and  heaved  by  the  joints  of  the 

1  It  18  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  different  branches  of  cro$8-vem»,  when 
separate,  inYariably  heave  the  lodes  in  the  same  direction  as  when  united, 
whether  at  the  same  or  at  different  levels,  as  at  Wheal  Vor  and  Wheal  Peever, 

9  This  interesting  hct  was  first  published  by  Mr,  R.  W.  Fox,  from  Captain 
Petherick*s  description.    Phil.  Trans.  (1880),  pp.  404-^14,  Fig.  27. 

3  Mr.  Hawkins,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans.,  i.  p.  161.  PI.  vi.     «  Ante.,  p.  85. 
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rock/  and  often,  too,  when  these  are  wanting.  Of 
the  latter  kind  there  is  also  an  instance  at  Dawgas^ 
where  four  lades  abruptly  terminate  alike  without 
the  intervention  of  either  joint  or  vein,  and  are 
again  found  to  commence  with  similar  abruptness^ 
nearly  at  right-angles,  and  at  a  distance  of  about 
4  fathoms. 

Other  similar  cases  may  be  cited,  but  these  are 
very  rare  in  comparison  with  the  heaves  which  are 
occasioned  by  veins,  and  are,  therefore,  merely  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule.  They  are,  nevertheless, 
objects  of  the  greatest  interest ;  since  they  not  only 
encourage  the  miner  in  his  search  for  the  continuation 
of  lodeSf  which  otherwise  he  might  have  thought  had 
come  to  an  end,  but  also  supply  additional  materials 
for  speculation  on  the  origin  and  causes  of  the  re- 
markable characters  common  to  lodes,  in  most,  if  not 
in  all,  mining  districts. 

Having  described  the  horizontal  interferences  of 
lodes  with  each  other,  and  with  cross-veins,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  directions,  we  come  next  to — 

II.   VERTICAL   INTERSECTIONS, 

produced  by  the  different  inclinations  of  veins  which 
have  nearly  parallel  directions. 

The  results  of  these  intersections  are, — that  one 
vein  either  simply  traverses,  or  dislocates  or  dis- 
places the  other.     In  the  latter  case  the  severed 

1  Mr.  Hawkins,  Cornwall  Geo.  Trans.,  ii.  p.  Ml. 
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portion  is  found  by  following  the  line  of  the  tra- 
versing vein^  either  upwards,  as  from  atob,  PL  XL 
Fig.  7,  or  downwards,  as  from  y  to  %,  PL  XL  Fig.  8. 
The  inferior  portion  of  the  former  is  found  on  the 
side  of  the  greater  angle^  and  in  this  the  lode  is 
said  to  have  leaped  or  to  be  thrown  upwards : — in  the 
latter^  the  deeper  portion  of  the  lode  is  found  on  the 
side  of  the  smaller  angle,  and  the  lode  Ib,  in  mining 
language,  said  to  have  leaped  or  to  be  thrown  down 
wards. 

As,  with  the  single  exception  of  Whetd  Vyvyan,^ 
all  the  slides^  occur  in  the  slate  series/  and  none  of 
them  exceed  a  foot  in  breadth/ — and  as  in  no  in- 
stance has  the  same  vein  been  seen  to  intersect 
another  more  than  once,  or  to  interfere  with  more 
than  one  other  vein  on  the  line  of  its  dip,  our  objects 
of  examination  will  be  much  fewer  than  in  the  cases 
of  horizontal  intersections. 

The  enquiry,  therefore,  seems  confined  to  the 
consideration  of  (1)  the  nature  of  the  intersecting 
vein,  and  (2)  that  of  the  vein  intersected ;  and  (3)  of 
the  influence  the  angle,  at  their  intersection,  may 
have  on  the  direction  or  distance  of  the  leap  or  throw. 

9  8^dM  (mii€,  p.  282}  are  veiiis  of  clay  in  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the 
lodeg,  and  vhich,  for  the  most  party  traverse  them :  bot  the  same  term  is  often 
used  to  designate  the  rasolt  of  the  intersection^  as  well  as  to  describe  the  inter- 
secting vein.  In  the  Saint  Agnes  district,  howerer,  these  trarersing  veins  often 
contain  earthy  brown  iron  ore,  and  are  called  ''gMMfw;"  and  here  the  dis- 
placement is  designated  a  iMp,— «  provincial  term  ased  by  Mr.  Pryce  (Mineral. 
Comnb.  p.  106),  which  seems  to  express  the  effect  produced  as  well  as  any 
other  I  have  seen.  Mr.  Came  (Com.  Geo.  Trans.,  ii.  p.  119)  has  introdoced 
the  word  ikrow  as  a  synonym.  The  expressions  throw  and  Uap  are  therefore 
eqaivalente,  and  aiide  is  often  osed,  by  miners,  in  the  same  sense. 

yy2 
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These  consideratioDS  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
interference  of  loties  with  slides  and  with  each  other* 

1.  On  the  relations  between  the  mineral  composition 
qf  the  traversing  veins  and  the  results  fff  the  inter- 
sections.— 

(a.)  The  intersections  ^  lodes  by  slides. — Seven 
examples  of  the  intersections  of  lodes  by  slides  have 
occurred  to  me  in  the  course  of  this  enquiry ;  and 
in  3  of  them  the  slide  simply  traverses  the  lode,  in 
2,  the  lo€le  leaps  upwards  towards  the  smaller  angle, 
and  in  2,  downwards  and  towards  the  larger  angle. 

(b.)  The  intersections  ^  some  lodes  by  others  on 
the  lines  qf  their  inclinations. — I  have  seen  9  lodes 
intersected  in  this  manner  by  other  lodes.  In  one 
instance  1  lode  simply  traverses  the  other,  and,  in 
the  remaining  8,  the  leaps  are  upwards : — 3  are  to- 
wards the  larger,  and  5  towards  the  smaller  angle. 

2.  On  the  relations  between  the  mineral  composition 
qf  the  veins  vertically  intersected,  and  the  results  qf 
their  intersections. — 

(a.)  The  intersections  qf  lodes  yielding  d^erent 
ores  by  slides. — Of  the  7  lodes  intersected  by  slides, 
2  are  tin  lodes  and  5  are  copper  lodes :  in  the  former, 
the  leap  of  both  is  upwards  and  towards  the  smaller 
angle ;  whilst,  in  the  latter,  2  leap  downwards  to- 
wards the  greater  angle,  and  the  other  3  are  simply 
intersected. 

(b.)  The  vertical  intersections  qf  lodes  by  each 
other. — Of  the  9  intersections  of  lodes  by  each  other, 
4  are  of  copper  lodes  by  each  other,  3  are  of  tin  lodes 
by  (gossan)  copper  lodes,  and  2  are  of  tin  U^s  by 
each  other. 
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Of  the  2  tin  lodes  intersected  by  each  other,  both 
leap  upwards  and  towards  the  greater  angle ;  of  the 
3  tin  lodes  by  (gossan)  copper  lodes,  all  leap  up- 
wards,— 2  towards  the  smaller  and  1  towards  the 
larger  angle ;  whilst,  of  the  4  copper  lodes  inter- 
sected by  each  other,  1  is  simply  intersected,  and  the 
other  3  leap  upwards,  and  all  towards  the  smaller 
angle. 

At  South  Wheal  Towan,^  the  Slide  lode  which 
occasions  the  leap  is  in  two  veins.  These  include 
between  them  a  mass  of  rock  (Country)  in  which 
there  is  a  portion  of  the  intersected  lode, — ^in  regular 
and  conformable  position  as  to  dip,  but  wholly  sepa- 
rated from  both  the  other  segments  of  the  lode. 

At  that  part  of  Gwallon  where  I  saw  the  contact 
between  the  tin  lode  and  the  slide,  the  slide  was 
simply  intersected  by  the  lode.  I  have  been  since 
informed'  that  in  other  parts  of  their  course  the 
slide  intersects  the  lode. 

At  Polgooth,  the  flucan  intersects  the  Little  elvan 
and  Saint  Martin's  lode,  and,  in  both  of  them,  occa- 
sions a  leap  of  114  feet  upwards  to  the  smaller  angle. 
At  Wheal  Unity  Wood,  the  sUde  intersects  the  elvan^ 
course,  hxit  causes  no  leap;  whilst,  at  its  contact 
with  the  Jbtcan,  there  is  such  a  resemblance  between 
their  ingredients  as  to  render  the  result  indistinct. 

The  lode,  at  Penmnnick,  although  simply  inter- 
sected, becomes  somewhat  deflected,  and,  on  either 

1  Ante,  p.  178. 
8  Captain  Williams  infonns  me  that  thia  has  occarred  in  a  different  part  of 
the  mine^  explored  since  my  visit.    Mr.  Came  also  gives  the  same  statement*^ 
Com,  Geo.  Trans.,  ii.  p.  02. 
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side  of  the  slide,  partakes  of  its  direction  for  some 
distance.  Thb,  we  have  already  seen,  is  also  a  com- 
mon case  in  horizontal  intersections,  as  at  Wheal 
Cunnings  BoscasweU  Dawfu,  and  Eiut  Pool. 

There  are  several  doubtful  cases,  as  at  CooVs- 
kitchen  and  Tincrt^,  which  on  that  account  I  omit 
from  this  classification. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  repeat  here  that 
lodes  frequently  coalesce,  both  horizontally  and 
vertically/ 

We  possess  only  sixteen  examples  of  vertical 
intersections :  an  insufficient  number  from  which  to 
draw  any  sure  inferences.  It  is,  however,  not  un- 
worthy of  remark,  that  of  the  leaps  of  lodes  inter- 
sected by  slides,  all  those  of  the  tin  lodes  are  upwards 
and  towards  the  smaller  angle,  whilst  all  the  copper 
lodes  present  either  simple  intersections,  or  leaps 
downwards  towards  the  greater  angle. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  even  this  small  number 
of  vertical  intersections  with  the  horizontal  inter- 
sections of  lodes  by  cross-wins. 

The  intersections  of  lodes  by  Jhtcans  show  a  nu- 
merical preponderance  of  heaves  towards  the  greater 
angle,*  and,  also,  that  the  extent  of  the  heaces  is 
greater  with  tin  than  with  copper  lodes,  which  also 
holds  true  in  the  leaps  occurring  with  vertical  inter- 
sections ;  whilst  the  displacement  (whether  a  heave 
caused  by  a  flucan,  or  a  leap  occasioned  by  a  slide) 
of  copper  lodes  is  more  frequently  towards  the 
greater  angle'  than  is  the  case  with  lodes  yielding 
other  ores. 

1  AnUy  p.  176.  2  AnUy  p.  S91.  *  AnU^  p.  287. 
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Again,  the  heaves  of  lodes  by  each  other/  and  by 
cross-courses^  exhibit  a  larger  proportion  of  heasoes 
towards  the  smaller  angle  than  results  from  their 
hea;oes  by  flucans?  This  law  most  remarkably  pre- 
vails in  their  vertical  intersections  also ;  for  the  leaps 
towards  the  smaller  angle  are  in  much  larger  propor- 
tion than  those  towards  the  greater  angle: — an 
excess  which  also  holds  good  when  the  leaps  caused 
by  the  intersections  of  lodes  by  each  other  are  com- 
pared with  those  of  lodes  traversed  by  slides. 

In  fact,  whether  the  intersection  be  horizontal  or 
vertical,  and  produced  either  by  another  lode  or  by 
a  cross-course,  under  any  of  these  conditions  it  seems 
evident  that  the  displacement,  whether  it  be  a  heaioe 
or  a  leap,  is  far  more  commonly  to  the  smaller  angle 
when  the  traversing  vein  has  a  quartzose,  than  when 
it  has  a  clayey,  character :  and,  also,  that  of  the 
harder  descriptions  of  the  hdes,  such  as  the  tin  lodes} 
a  larger  proportion  is  re-discovered  towards  the  side 
of  the  smaller  than  of  the  larger  angle 

These  circumstances  rather  indicate  that  the  di- 
rection  of  the  heave  or  leap  may  be  affected  by  the 
mineral  composition  of  the  intersected,  as  we  have 
already  seen  it  is  by  that  of  the  intersecting,  vein.^ 

These  facts  seem  to  hint  that  whilst  the  dimen- 
sions^ of  the  veins,  and  the  angles  they  include/ 
regulate  the  distance  of  the  displacement,  their 

1  ilJite,  p.  289.  «  AnUy  p,  292.  8  A%U^  p,  291. 

*  Mr.  Came,  Com.  Geo.  Trana.,  ii.  p.  87 :  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Com.  Polytech. 
See.  Report  (1886),  p.  121. 

ff  ilft<tf,p.330.  <<  il«<tf,  pp.  297-8.  7^A|«^p.S01. 
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mineral  characters,  in  some  d^ee,  influence  its 
direction. 

3.  On  the  influence  which  the  angles  included 
exercise  on  the  results  of  vertical  intersections  qf 
veins. — 

The  following  columns  indicate  the  angles  included 
in  the  sixteen  examples  before  us,  and  also  the  results 
of  the  intersections : — 

Antt^  Nmkb$t  9f  Imfiimwi  Bimttf* 

0«— 10**     — — 

lO*— 20*     1    IntereectioD. 

20''— 30«     1    Up,3feetS.A. 

80*»— 40'     — — 

!2  intereections. 
1  up,  12  feet  O.  A. 
2  up,  average  61  feet  S.  A. 
50<'-*-60'*     1    Up,  240  feet  S.  A. 

«»-"«• « {l:5:,S  :;  %± 

70^— 80«^     1    IntexBectioD. 

ayerage  7  feet  O.A. 


{2  dowDy  ayerage  7  1 
1  ap,  „      16 

2  up,  „      27 


80  -—00       •••••••    6    ^x  ui#t  „      Av    „       „ 

„    S*A« 

Some  traces  of  the  general  fact  previously  indi- 
cated^ by  the  horizontal  intersections  are  apparent 
here  also;  for  the  maximum  extent  of  the  leaps 
seems  to  take  place  when  the  included  angle  is 
somewhere  between  40  and  70  degrees ;  on  either 
side  of  which  the  distances  seem  to  diminish.  An 
average  from  so  small  a  number  of  instances  is  not 
worthy  of  much  confidence  if  taken  by  itself:  but, 
whatever  consideration  may  be  given  to  these  facts, 
be  it  little  or  much,  they,  to  that  extent,  support  the 
general  law  already  disclosed.^ 

1  A%U.  p.  801. 
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The  appearances  of  the  opposite  wall^  of  lodes 
having  been  already'  discussed,  I  shall  in  this  place 
consider 


THB  APPBARANCBS  AND  RELATIVE  POSITIONS  OF  THE 

ROCKS  AND  VEINS   WHICH   FORM.THE  OPPOSITE 

WALLS  OF  CROSS-VEINS. 

It  is  frequently  asserted,  as  a  fact  not  admitting  of 
dispute,  that  when  one  vein  traverses  another,  the 
severing  is  newer  than  the  severed  vein ;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  the  portions  of  the  latter  lying  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  former  were  once  united :  but, 
if  thb  be  true,  it  necessarily  follows  that  a  perfect 
and  exact  coincidence  will  be  found  between  the 
dimensions  and  configuration  of  these  parts ;  and, 
also,  that  the  portions  of  different  veins  divided  by 
the  same  cross-vein  will  be  found  to  preserve,  on 
both  sides  of  it,  the  same  relative  distances  from 
each  other,  either  at  the  same  level  when  the  frac- 
ture has  produced  a  simple  separation,  or  at  different 
ones  when  one  or  both  of  the  severed  portions  have 
undergone  any  motion,  either  at  the  time  of  fracture, 
or  subsequently. 

No  part  of  our  enquiry  is  more  important  than 
this.  For  if  this  coincidence  can  be  established,  we 
have  only  to  ascertain  the  relative  positions  of  the 
severed  portions  of  any  vein  divided  by  another,  and 
we  have  a  guide  to  the  respective  situations  of  all 

1  Ant§^  p.  IM. 
VOL.  V.  ZZ 
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other  veins  intersected  by  the  same  cross-^ein : — at 
least,  of  all  within  moderate  limits. 

The  heave  of  one  lode  by  a  eroee-vein  being  known, 
we  have  in  this  coincidence  a  sure  and  infallible 
guide, — ^an  unavoidable,  necessary,  and  unerring  law, 
which  will  at  once  indicate  in  what  directions  and  at 
what  distances  all  other  lodes  heaved  by  the  same 
cross-vein  may  be  re-discovered. 

I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  value  and  importance  of 
such  a  discovery ;  for  by  it  the  doubts  and  perplex- 
ities with  which  practical  miners  have  been  for  ages 
beset,  will  be  at  once  removed,  and  the  fruitless  cost 
so  often  incurred  in  trying  to  solve  the  question  of 
their  mutual  dependence  will  for  ever  be  avoided  ; 
since  the  re-discovery  of  a  lode  heaved  by  a  cross- 
vein,  instead  of  requiring  experience  and  observa- 
tion, will  henceforward  be  merely  a  matter  of  simple 
computation. 

But  it  is  not  by  the  examination  of  any  single 
heave,  or  of  any  number  of  heaves  taken  each  singly, 
that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  position  can  be 
established,  or  that  we  can  make  manifest  the 
resemblance  or  dissimilarity  of  the  divided  portions 
of  the  same  lode,  or  of  the  relative  distances  of  dif- 
ferent lodes  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  cross-vein. 
For  if  we  assume  that  a  motion  has  taken  place  to 
such  an  extent  and  in  such  direction  as  may  be 
requisite,  we  may  solve,  at  least  within  certain 
moderate  limits,  the  problem  of  any  single  heave. 
The  difficulty,  however,  lies  in  the  mutual  connexion 
of  several  heaves,  for  the  motion  which  will  reduce 
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one  series  of  displacements  to  a  tolerable  continuity 
may  be  found  to  increase  our  difficulties  respecting 
other  heaves  by  the  same  cross-vein.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  by  a  comparison  of  several  intersections  by  the 
same  cross-vein^  at  the  same  and  at  different  levels, 
that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  truth  or  certainty.  In 
making  this  comparison  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
examples  in  which  the  identity  of  the  veins  is  be* 
yond  dispute;  and  I  now  proceed  to  the  details 
which  I  think  will  supply  ample  materials  for  the 
confirmation  or  rejection  of  this  theory. 

(a.)  At  Wheal  Bolton,  the  Middle  lode  [di^s  to- 
wards the  south,  and  the  south  lode  towards  the 
north,  yet  the  cross-course  heaves  both  towards  the 
right  hand,— the  former  18  feet,  and  the  latter  12 
feet :  and  beside  being  so  heaved,  both  of  them  ac- 
company the  cross-course  for  several  fathoms. 

(b.)  At  Stray  Park,  the  north  lode  dips  towards 
the  south,  and  the  south  lode  towards  the  north,  yet 
at  certain  levels  both  are  heaved  towards  the  right 
hand  by  the  Boundary  cross-course,  and  also  towards 
the  left  hand  by  the  Machine  cross-course;  at  other 
levels,  however,  these  lodes  are  simply  intersected 
by  the  cross-courses. 

At  146  fathoms  deep,  the  south  lode  is  2  feet  wide 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Boundary  cross-course,  but 
on  its  eastern  side  the  lode  is  6  feet  in  breadth :  thus 
whilst  the  south  waU  of  the  lode  seems  merely  inter- 
sected, the  north  one  appears  to  be  heaved  4  feet. 

(c.)  At  CooVs4titchen,  Dwdnris  lode  dips  to  the 
south,  and  the  Middle  Engine  lode  towards  .the 

zz2 
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north,  but  both  are  heaved  to  the  right  hand  by  the 
Little  croM-^ouree,  which  also  intersecta  one  elpon^ 
course  on  the  north,  and  another  on  the  sonth  of 
the  lodes^  but  heaves  neither  of  them. 

(jd.)  At  North  Mosiear,  the  Counter  lode  dips 
southward,  and  both  the  Engine  and  south  lodes 
towards  the  north,  but  the  cross-course  simply  inter* 
sects  the  two  last,  whilst  it  heaves  the  first  8  feet 
towards  the  left  hand. 

(e.)  At  Cardrew  Downs,  the  south  lode  dips  to 
the  north,  and  the  north  lode  towards  the  south, 
and  between  them  is  an  elvan-course  dipping  south- 
west, from  which  seyeral  veins  strike  off  into  the 
adjacent  slate.  The  lodes,  the  elvan-course,  and  the 
veins  of  elvan  are  all  traversed  by  the  Little  flucan  ; 
but  whilst  the  elvans  are  simply  intersected,  both 
lodes  are  heaved  towards  the  right  hand, — the  for- 
mer 24  feet,  and  the  latter  15  feet  In  the  same 
mine  the  Great  flucan  simply  intersects  the  same 
elvan-course  and  its  off-shoots,  whilst  it  heaves  the 
south  lode  100  feet  towards  the  right  hand. 

(/.)  At  Wheal  Unity  Wood,,  the  flucan  simply 
intersects  the  elvan-course,  whilst  it  heaves  Pits-an- 
voUar  lode  21  feet,  Trefusis  lode  12  feet,  and  the 
Little  ore  lode  from  80  to  86  feet,  all  towards  the 
left  hand.  The  elvan  and  all  three  lodes  dip  north- 
wards. 

(g*.)  At  Wheal  Prudence,  the  elvan^ourse  and  the 
north  lode  dip  to  the  north,  and  the  south  lode  to- 
wards the  south.  The  cross^ourse  heaves  all  of  them 
towards  the  right  hand,  the  ehan  80  feet,  the  north 
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lode  9  feet,  and  the  south  lode  a  distance  varying 
from  18  to  80  feet  at  different  levels. 

(h.)  At  Polberrow,  the  eastern  eross^ourse  heaves 
the  Pye  and  North  Seal  Hole  lodes  each  9  feet,  and 
the  South  House  and  Great  Gossan  lodes  each  12 
feet :  the  first  two  dip  towards  the  north,  and  the 
two  last  towards  the  south,  and  all  of  them  at  dif- 
ferent angles, — ^nevertheless  they  are  all  heaved  to- 
wards the  right  hand. 

(f .)  In  the  western  part  of  the  Consolidated  Mines 
Tiddffs  cross-course  simply  intersects  an  ehan-course 
which  dips  north-west,  and  also  Glover^s  branch 
which  dips  towards  the  south,  with  a  very  variable 
inclination ;  but  it  heaves  MichelVs  lode,  which  also 
dips  southward,  3  feet  towards  the  right  hand ;  and 
PauPs  lode,  which  dips  towards  the  north,  from  15 
to  18  feet  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  correspond- 
ing part  of  the  United  Mines  (south  of  the  Consoli- 
dated) the  same  cross-course  heaves  the  Old  lode  8 
feet  towards  the  right  hand  at  one  level,  and  6  feet 
to  the  left  at  another:  it  also  heaves  the  Mundic 
lode,  which  dips  northward,  9  feet  towards  the  right 
hand,  and  Gellard's  north  and  sotUh  lodes,  which 
have  a  southerly  dip,  each  6  feet  towards  the  left. 

(J.)  The  western  ftuean,  in  East  Wheal  Damsel, 
heaves  both  lodes  72  feet  towards  the  right  hand, 
although  they  dip  in  opposite  directions;  whilst 
Steven^s  ftucan,  at  different  levels,  heaves  them  to 
different  distances,  but  always  towards  the  left  hand. 

(£.)  At  Wheal  Union,  the  traum,  at  43  fathoms 
deep,  is  in  three  veins,  which,  above  and  below  that 
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leveK  are  united  into  one ;  hut,  whether  separate  or 
united,  at  their  intersections  Wheal  Gwens  lode  is 
always  heated  towards  the  right  hand.  Where  the 
trawn  is  single  at  one  level  the  heave  is  36  feet>  at 
the  next  25  feet,  and  at  the  third,  where  it  divides, 
one  vein  heaves  the  locle  1*5  foot,  the  second  8  feet, 
and  the  third  24  feet.  The  western  trawn  heaves 
the  same  lode  6  feet  in  the  same  direction. 

(/.)  At  Wheal  Vor,  at  40  and  60  fathoms  deep, 
the  Main  lode  is  heaved,  respectively,  24  and  27  feet 
by  the  eastern  cross^ourse,  which,  at  140  fathoms 
deep,  divides  into  two  veins.  The  heaves  have  been 
already  particularized.^  Those  by  the  western  vein, 
both  at  150  and  170  fathoms  deep,  are  30  feet;  and 
of  the  heaves  by  the  eastern,  the  distance  is  9  feet 
at  150  fathoms  deep,  5  feet  at  170  fathoms,  and  7 
feet  at  180  fathoms.  All  the  heaves,  whether  by  the 
whole  cross-course,  or  by  its  separate  veins,  are 
towards  the  left  hand.  By  Wooff^s  cross-course, 
however,  the  same  lode  is  heaved  towards  the  right 
hand,  and,  on  an  average,  about  50*5  feet.  PL  F., 
Fig.  8. 

(m.)  At  the  United  Mines,  Shue^s  flucan  heaioes 
the  Old  lode,  which  dips  north  60**— 70**,  6  feet;  a 
branch,  which  inclines  south  70^ — 80^,  6  feet;  a 
second  branch,  dipping  30^ — 40^  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, 2  feet ;  the  Middle  lode,  which  is  there  per- 
pendicular, 5  feet ;  MicheWs  lode,  which  dips  south 
70^ — 80"^,  6  inches ;  a  branch,  which  also  dips  south 
70'' — 84^,  1  foot ;  and  the  Mumdic  lode,  which  dips 

1  Ante,  p.  311. 
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north  60*=^ — 70'',  7  feet :  all  these  heaves  are  towards 
the  right  hand.  But  it  heaves  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion the  following  lodes: — Bawderis  south  lode, 
which  dips  south  60^—70^,  18  feet ;  three  veins 
of  Bawden's  lode,  which  underlie  south  70^ — 73®, 
each  18  feet;  NichoU^s  branch,  dipping  south 
60^—72®,  18  feet;  Polkinghorne*s  lode,  which  dips 
north  65® — 76®,  6  feet ;  and,  lastly,  a  branch  which 
dips  south  60—74®,  6  feet. 

(it.)  At  Herland,  Wheal  Bailey  cross-course,  and 
Chamber^s  eastern  and  western  fiucans  heave  the 
lodes  towards  the  left  hand ;  whilst  all  the  cross- 
veins  west  of  them,  which  produce  heaves,  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances  do  so  towards  the 
right  hand,  but  few  of  them  to  more  than  an  incon- 
siderable extent. 

(o.)  At  Polladras  Downs,  all  the  lodes  dip  north- 
ward, and  the  flucan  heaves  them  all  towards  the 
right  hand ;  but  the  distances  are  not  generally  alike 
for  different  lodes,  or  even  for  the  same  lode  at  dif- 
ferent levels. 

(j9.)  At  18  fathoms  deep,  in  Duffield,  the  eastern 
cross-course  simply  intersects  the  south  lode,  whilst 
it  heaves  the  Little  north  lode  9  feet  towards  the 
left  hand ;  between  these  lodes,  however,  HoUnan's 
lode  intersects  the  cross^ourse,  and  heaves  it  3  feet 
towards  the  left  hand.  All  the  lodes  have  a  north- 
erly inclination. 

((J.)  At  Fowey  Consols,  the  cross-course  simply 
intersects  Bone's  and  J^erjfs  lodes;  it  next  heaves 
€rosspark  lode  towards  the  right  hand,  but  different 
distances  at  different  depths :  WiUiam^s  lode  heaves 
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the  cros$^(mr&€  4  feet  towards  the  left  hand ;  the 
cross^ourse  then  intersects  Trathan*s  lode,  and  at 
some  levels  heaves  it  towards  the  right  hand ;  and, 
lastly,  it  heaves  the  Black  lode  11  feet  towards  the 
left  hand. 

(r.)  At  Tincrqfi,  the  Old  lode  dips  northward, 
and  simply  intersects  the  efutetn  cross-course.  The 
same  cross-course  then  heaves  Highhurrow  lode, 
which  dips  south,  1  foot  towards  the  right  hand ;  it 
next  intersects  a  mass  of  granite,  and  also  an  elvanr- 
course  which  dips  northward,  but  heaves  neither  of 
them.  It  then  crosses  two  granite  veins,  one  dip- 
ping north  and  the  other  south,  and  afterwards 
Martiris  lode,  which  dips  north,  heaving  all  three 
towards  the  right  hand.  On  meeting  Dunkiris  lode, 
at  26  fathoms  deep,  the  cross-course  is  heaved  4  feet 
towards  the  right  hand ;  whilst,  at  84  &thoms,  the 
same  cross-course  heaves  the  same  lode  4  feet  also 
towards  the  right  hand ;  and,  lastly,  the  cross-course 
heaves  the  sotUh  lode,  which  dips  northward,  2  feet 
in  the  same  direction. 

Thus  the  heaves  of  two  lodes  by  the  cross-course 
lie  between  two  intersections  of  the  same  cross- 
course  by  two  other  lodes  ;  whilst  one  of  the  inter- 
sections of  the  cross-course  by  a  lode  is  included 
between  two  heaves  of  lodes  by  the  cross-course. 
PL  VI.,  Fig.  6. 

is.)  In  the  well-known  case  at  Doleoath^  (PL  VL, 

1  This  moftt  iipportant  series  of  interaeotioDS  wis  irst  bnra^t  nndtr  my 
notioe  by  the  kindness  of  Capt  Petherick.  It  is  flgaied  in  Dr.  Bonse^s 
<<  Primary  Geology,*'  p.  190,  flg.  2S ;  and  it  has  also  been  deseribed  by  me, 
Edin.  New  PhU.  Joamal,  xxU.  (IBM),  p.  16S ;  and  Report  of  tke  Bcillh 
Association  (1837),  p.  74. 
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JPig.  2),  Entral  north  lode  heaves  Wheal  Bryant 
cross^ourse  9  feet  towards  the  right  hand ;  the  same 
cross-course  heaves  two  veins,  one  12  and  the  other 
30  feet  towards  the  right  hand,  and  the  western 
portion  of  the  latter  is  in  ehan,  whilst  the  eastern  is 
in  slate:  the  cross^ourse  traverses  but  does  not 
heave  the  elvanrcourse. 

In  the  same  mine,  at  56  and  76  fathoms  deep,  the 
Gaunter  lode  heaves  Harriett's  lode,  respectively,  6 
feet  and  4  feet ;  but,  at  96  fathoms,  Harriett's  lode 
heaves  the  Counter  lode  90  feet,  and,  at  1 16  fathoms, 
120  feet  (PL  VI.,  Fig.  3,). 

(/.)  The  Carhona,  at  Saint  Ives  Consols,  has  been 
already  described,^  and  also  its  intersection  by  the 
Middle  trawn?  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  repeat 
here  a  few  particulars.  At  80  fathoms  deep,  the 
Carhona,  deviating  from  its  usual  direction  (S.E.), 
takes  that  of  the  Middle  trawn,  and  accompanies 
it  for  25  fathoms.  Within  a  few  fathoms  of  this 
junction  the  trawn  partakes  of,  and  indeed  almost 
assumes,  the  mineral  character  of  the  Carhona. 
The  Carhona  then  strikes  off  in  a  N,&  direction, 
and  leaves  the  trawn,  which  soon  resumes  its  origi- 
nal composition.  The  Carhona^  on  the  eastern  side, 
is  enormously  larger  than  on  the  western  side  of 
the  traum. 

(u.)    At    Wheal  Providence,  the  eastern  flucan 

I  AnU,  p.  21.  8  Ante,  p.  SIS. 

8  In  this  most  interestlDg  spot  some  rery  carions  formationa  of  qaarts  have 

been  lately  fonnd.    They  eeem  as  if  they  had  originally  enclosed  hexagonal 

prisms ;  and  these  being  remored^  there  remain  caps  formed  of  qnartz,  coated 

both  within  and  without  with  small  pyramidal  crystals  of  the  same  substance. 
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heaves  the  Counter  lode  6  feet  towards  the  right 
hand  at  30  fathoms  deep,  and  10  feet  towards  the 
left  at  48  and  58  fathoms. 

(v.)  At  12  fathoms  deep,  in  Wheal  Robert,  the 
cross'course  heaves  the  Ore  lode  6  feet  towards  the 
left  hand,  and,  at  24  fiithoms,  18  feet  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

(tp.)  At  West  Pink,  the  Lead  vein  heaves  Carrottfs 
Gossan  lode  5  feet  towards  the  left  hand  at  25  fEithoms 
deep ;  hut,  at  59  fathoms,  Carroufs  Gossan  lode 
heaves  the  Lead  vein  60  feet  towards  the  right. 

(x.)  At  the  Morvah  and  Zennor  Mines,  the  lode 
and  northrcourse  twice  intersect  each  other. 

(y.)  At  112  fathoms  deep,  in  Great  Work,  the 
eross^ourse  heaves  Wheal  Breage  lode  1  foot  to  the 
left  hand,  and  at  132  fathoms  simply  intersects  it ; 
whilst,  at  an  intermediate  spot  (122  fethoms),  the  hde 
divides  the  cross-course,  although  it  does  not  heave  it. 

{z^  At  Trevaskus,  the  lode  intersects  both  the 
eastern  and  western  cross-courses,  but  it  heaves  neither 
of  them. 

(aa.)  At  Wheal  Trannach,  the  cross-course,  at  34 
fiithoma  deep,  is  perpendicular,  and  is  heaved  2  feet 
towards  the  left  hand  by  the  lode ;  at  64  fiBtthoms  it 
is  also  perpendicular,  and  there  it  is  simply  inter- 
sected ;  whilst,  at  74  fathoms,  it  dips  east  84S  and  is 
again  heaved  by  the  lode  9  feet  towards  the  left  hand. 

(&&.)  At  the  Marazion  Mines,  Godolphin,  and 
Dolcoathy  some  of  the  cross-veins,  which  do  not  ap- 
pear at  the  surfitce,  at  certain  depths  below  heave 
the  lodes. 
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(cc.)  At  Relistian,  on  the  other  hand^  the  fltican^ 
from  the  surface  to  125  fathoms  deep^  intersects,  and 
in  one  spot  heaves,  the  lode ;  but,  beneath  that  level, 
it  wholly  disappears. 

{dd.)  At  Wheal  Duller,  the  cross*veins,  which  inter- 
sect some  lodes,  although  cutting  them  at  all  depths, 
do  not  reach  to  other  parallel  lodes  at  very  small 
distances  from  those  intersected. 

(ee.)  At  Poldory  (United  Mines),  several  small 
fiucans  intersect  and  sometimes  heave  the  lodes ;  but 
they  do  so  only  in  certain  parts  of  their  descent, 
and  not  only  disappear  upwards  and  downwards, 
but  are  also  of  very  short  lengths,  for  those  which 
intersect  one  lode  seldom  extend  to  any  other: — 
certMn  cross-veins  being,  as  it  were,  peculiar  to  some 
lodes,  and  not  continuing  far  from  them. 

(jff.)  At  Polgoothj  jReskilling  Cheat  elvan  heaves 
both  Saint  Martin's  and  Screed^s  lodes,  whilst  Saint 
Martin's  lode  intersects  the  Little  elvan,  which  in 
every  respect  but  its  size  resembles  Beskilling  Great 
elvan. 

(gg.)  The  only  other  class  of  facts  which  seems 
to  bear  on  this  enquiry,  but  the  evidence  of  which 
is  of  an  inferential  kind,  is  that  comprizing  the 
heaves  of  the  lodes  at  Dalnoon  and  Dowgas,  which 
take  place  without  the  interventimi  of  a  joint  of 
rock/  or  of  a  cross-vein,  or  any  other  intersecting 
body  whatever. 

Let  tts  now  proceed  to  consider  how  far  these 

«^>^^^— ^fc^^M<^»*—     I    I  ill  ■  ll«>  Ill  I  I  I  ■■  ■        ■-■■III!  !-■         11 

1  Dr.  Boue,  Com.  Geo.  Tran0«,  it.  p.  448. 
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heaves  and  intersections  can  be  reconciled  with  any 
assumed  motions ;  either  on  real  planes,  as  those  of 
the  cross-veins,  or  on  imaginary  ones  adopted  for  the 
sake  of  argument  alone. 

If  we  grant  that  the  formation  of  lodes  was  prior 
to  that  of  cross-veins, 

I.  The  intersection  of  a  single  lode  by  a  single  cross-- 
vein,  whether  the  result  be  a  simple  intersection,  or 
a  heave  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  is  easy  of 
solution. 

A  simple  intersection  might  be  effected  by  the 
mere  opening  of  a  fissure,  and  the  introduction  into 
it  of  materials  forming  a  cross-vein.  Or,  if  the  lode 
were  perfectly  straight  in  its  descent,  the  same  result 
would  be  produced  by  the  elevation  of  the  portion 
of  the  lode  (and  of  course  of  the  containing  rock 
also)  on  one  side  of  the  cross-vein,  or  by  the  sub- 
sidence of  that  on  the  other : — ^provided  that  the 
motion  took  place  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  dip 
of  the  hde ;  as,  for  example,  a  vertical  motion  and 
a  perpendicular  lode.  But  hdes  are  never  perfectly 
straight,  but  are  curved  and  irregular  when  seen 
in  profile. 

If,  then,  there  be  either  an  elevation  of  one  sid6 
of  a  cross-vdn,  or  a  depression  of  the  other,  it  would 
be  a  circumstance  scarcely  to  be  deemed  accidental 
that  the  curvatures  should  occur  in  such  regularly 
recurring  and  perfectly  similar  series,  and  that  the 
degree  of  motion  should  be  so  adapted  to  them,  that 
one  of  them  should  be  raised,  or  the  other  lowered, 
so  as  to  preserve  a  perfect  coincidence  with  another. 
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and  thus  retain  the  continuity  which,  in  its  primal 
state,  had  existed  at  a  different  level.  Yet  these 
coincidences  (if  either  vertical  or  oblique  motion 
has  ever  taken  place)  form  22*7  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  intersections.^ 

Again,  the  heave  of  a  hde  by  a  cross-vein  may  be 
occasioned  either  by  a  horizontal,  vertical,  diagonal, 
or  curvilinear  motion  of  the  portion  on  either  side, 
or  on  both  sides,  of  the  cross-vein. 

(1.)  A  simple  horizontal  motion  will  occasion  an 
equal  displacement  at  all  depths,  which  almost  every 
fact  we  have  considered  (b,  ijj,  k,  /,  ^c.J  shows  to 
be  rarely,  if  ever,  the  case. 

In  all  other  kinds  or  directions  of  motion  the  ex- 
tent or  distance  of  the  heave  (displacement)  depends 
on  the  angle  included  between  the  lin#  of  dip  of  the 
lode,  and  that  of  the  direction  of  the  motion,  and 
also  on  the  extent  of  the  motion. 

(2.)  Let  the  superfices  AB,  A^B^  A^B^  PL  XII., 
Fig.  1,  2,  respectively,  be  the  surface  or  ground- 
plan,  supposed  to  have  formerly  been  at  one  level ; 
YZ,  Y^Z\  Y*Z*,  the  vertical  planes  exposed  by  the 
respective  subsidences  of  A^B^  and  A*B* : — a,  a*,  a*, 
the  superficial  portions  of  the  same  vein  which  were 
originally  united  at  the  same  level ;  and  b,  b\  5^  the 
profiles  or  transverse  sections,  which  show  the  in- 
clinations, or  downward  courses,  of  the  respective 
parts. 

Now,  supposing  the  original  state  restored,  and 
AB,  A^B\  A'B^  to  be  on  the  same  level ;  let  us 

1  Ante,  p«  286. 
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imagine  a  fracture  to  take  place  in  the  direction  wx^ 
and  at  the  same  time  the  portions  A^B^  and  A*B* 
(which  are  still  united)  to  subside  on  the  line  or  in 
the  direction  op.  It  is  obvious  that  the  portion 
or  end  of  the  lode  a^  in  the  subsided  portion  A^B\ 
A*B*  (by  subsiding  in  the  direction  op,  instead  of 
0  q,  which  is  the  dip  of  the  lode),  will  not  be  found 
Btp  in  contact  with  obq,  the  portion  of  lode  con- 
tained in  the  mass  of  rock  AB^  TZ.  Therefore  the 
lode  has  suffered  a  heat>e  towards  the  right  hand^  the 
extent  of  which  is  the  distance  p  q ;  and,  as  the  lode 
is  straight,  this  extent  is  the  same  at  all  levels. 

We  will  now  suppose  a  second  fissure  to  be  form- 
ed on  the  line  y  z,  and  the  portions  of  rock  AB,  and 
A}W,  with  the  hde  they  contain,  to  be  stationary, 
and  the  mass*A'B'  to  subside  still  further,  but  that 
the  line  of  subsidence  is  now  parallel  to  the  dip  of 
the  lode  b\  in  the  direction  of  re,  instead  of  being 
oblique  to  it,  as  in  the  last  instance.  As  the  dip  of 
the  lode  is  perfectly  uniform,  the  superficial  portion 
€f  will  continue  in  contact  with  b^  at  s,  and  conse- 
quently there  will  be  no  heave  at  that  point. 

It  needs  but  little  consideration  to  discover  that 
the  very  same  results  must  be  necessarily  obtained 
whether  AB  be  the  fixed  mass,  and  A^B',  A'B*, 
subside ;  or  whether  A'B*  be  the  stationary  portion, 
and  A^B^  AB,  ne  elevated :  provided  only  that  the 
lines  of  motion  be  still  rs  and  op,  respectively. 

Neither  will  it  require  much  inspection  to  see 
that  it  does  not  signify  whether  the  motion  op  be 
vertical  or  diagonal ;  for  a  hewe  must  of  necessity 
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take  place  whenever  the  lines  of  motion  and  of  dip 
do  not  correspond :  and,  this  being  the  case,  the 
greater  the  extent  of  elevation  or  subsidence,  the 
greater  will  be  the  distance  of  the  heave* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  if  the 
lode  be  perfectly  straight,  and  the  lines  of  motion  of 
the  mass  and  dip  of  the  lode  coincide,  as  in  re,  the 
amount  of  the  motion  is  immaterial ;  for  whatever 
it  may  be,  no  heatfe  can  possibly  take  place  so  long 
as  this  correspondence  continues. 

Let  us  now  examine  a  case  in  which  the  dip  of 
the  lode  shall  be  irr^ular,  and  see  what  should  be 
the  direction  of  the  motion  which  would  occasion 
simple  intersections  at  some  levels  and  heaves  at 
others,  but  all  the  heaves  in  the  same  direction. 

Now  it  is  evident^  that  with  a  vertical  motion  op 
(PL  XII^  Fig.  S),  no  very  obliquely  inclined  vein 
can  ever  be  simply  intersected  at  one  part  of  its 
downward  course  and  heaved  at  an<^er ;  for,  if  the 
direction  of  the  dip  remain  the  same,  the  direction 
of  the  movement  tends  to  separate  the  severed  por*- 
tions  at  all  parts  of  their  descent.  And  the  lower 
part  of  the  elevsted  portion  can  be  brought  into 
contact  with,  or  opposition  to,  the  upper  portion  of 
the  stationary  one  so  as  to  cause  a  simile  intersec- 
tion, only  by  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  motion, 
ox  by  reversing  the  dip  of  the  hde. 

If,  however,  the  dip  be  in  opposite  directioiis,  in 
different  parts  of  the  lode's  descent,  thast  not  only 
may  a  vertieal  mQvement  oC  the  portion  on  one  side 
of  the  fissure  (or  cros^-vein)  produce  siasple  inters 
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sections  at  some  depths  and  heaves  at  others,  but 
the  heaves  at  different  levels  may  even  be  in  opposite 
directions ;  and  this  is,  of  course,  the  more  likely  to 
occur  the  closer  the  approach  to  parallelism  between 
the  dip  of  the  lode  and  the  direction  of  the  motion. 
Let  AB  (PL  XII.,  Fig.  4,)  denote  the  original 
position  of  the  surface,  and  abb  the  lode  in  its 
original  place,  some  parts  of  it  dipping  north,  others 
south.  Let  A'B^  be  the  present  position  of  the  * 
surface  which  has  been  elevated  from  the  level  of 
AB,  and  a^  b^  b^  the  portion  of  the  lode  contained 
in  the  mass  A}W.  Let  it  also  be  supposed  that 
A^B^  stands  beyond  AB,  as  well  as  above  it ;  and 
that  they  are  separated  by  a  cross-win :  and  also  that 
the  motion  has  been  a  vertical  one  from  p  to  o. 
Then  at  the  surface  of  AB  the  cross^vein  will  sim- 
ply intersect  the  lode,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  for 
downward  as  6 ;  from  b  to  b^  the  further  or  elevated 
portion  will  stand  on  the  right  of  the  unmoved  one, 
and,  consequently,  from  bU}b^  the  heaoe  will  be  in 
that  direction,  although  differing  in  extent  at  dif- 
ferent levels.  As  portions  of  the  lode  with  opposite 
inclinations  are,  in  consequence  of  the  elevation, 
opposed  to  each  other  on  different  sides  of  the  cross^ 
vein,  at  b^  these  severed  portions,  when  viewed  in 
profile,  will  appear  to  cross  each  other,  and  at  that 
point  a  simple  intersection  will  again  occur.  Below 
b^,  however,  the  elevated  portion  will  be  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  which  it  occupied  above :— in  fact 
there  will  be  a  left-hand  A^ave  below  the  point  5', 
and  a  right-hand  heixve  above  it. 
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Though  a  simple  case^  this  is,  however,  one  of 
very  uncommon  occurrence ;  for  I  have  met  with 
but  three  examples^  of  heaves  of  the  same  lode  by 
the  same  cross-vein^  which  are  in  opposite  directions 
at  different  levels :  viz.,  at  the  United  Mines,  Wheal 
Robert,  and  Wheal  Providence  (i,  v,  u,),  and  as  they 
form  so  small  a  proportion,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary 
to  pursue  this  point  further. 

(3.)  Instead  of  a  vertical  motion  we  will  now 
consider  one  on  a  line  passing  through  the  various 
flexures  of  the  lode,  and  which  shall,  in  fact,  be 
coincident  with  its  mean  dip. 

Let  AB  (PL  XIL,  Fig.  5,)  be  the  level  of  the 
surface  originally,  A^B^  that  to  which  that  portion  of 
it  has  been  elevated :  a,  h,  h,  b,  the  lode  in  the  former, 
and  a\  b\  b^,  b\  that  in  the  latter,  curved  as  it  de- 
scends in  both  :  p  o  the  direction  of  the  motion.  It 
is  obvious,  that  as  a,  b,  b,  b,  and  a^,  b^,  V,  V,  were  ori- 
ginally united  and  continuous,  their  configuration 
must  be  alike ;  and  that,  during  the  motion  of  A'B^ 
with  the  lode  contained  in  it,  several  of  the  sinuosities 
of  the  latter  must  have  passed  similar  ones  in  the  for- 
mer ;  until  finally  from  aiob^  the  heate  is  towards 
the  right  hand :  at  b^  the  hdes  cross,  and  there  is  a 
simple  intersection  only ;  from  V  iob  the  heave  is 
towards  the  left  hand,  and  at  b  there  is  a  second 
simple  intersection ;  from  b  iob^  the  heave  is  again 
to  the  right,  and  at  b^  a  third  simple  intersection 
occurs;  from  b^  to  b  there  is  again  a  right-hand 

1  Mr.  Came  describes  a  case  of  the  kind  at  Gfumitf  lAkt  (Com.  Geo.  Trans, 
ii.  p.  99),  and  another  is  said  to  hare  occurred  at  SmUh  Wkeal  Towoh. 
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heme  (for  at  h^  the  two  parts  of  the  veins  merely 
stand  opposite  to  each  other^  and  do  not  ctms): 
at  h  there  is  a  fourth  simple  intersection ;  and  thence 
downward  there  is  a  left-hand  heave.  This  iteration 
of  contradictory  phenomena  is  thus  obtained  with  no 
greater  flexures,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral dip,  than  are  common  in  lodes.  But,  although 
these  slight  reverses  often  occur,  a  reversed  dip  for 
any  great  extent  is  very  unusual ;  and  such  contra- 
dictory heaves  are  entirely  unknown  in  Cornwall 

(4.)  We  will  now  see  how  far  the  results  of  cur- 
vilinear motion  will  agree  with  observation. 

The  centre  of  motion  must  be  either  at  the  sur- 
face, or  at  some  point  beneath  it. 

If  at  the  surface,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  sim- 
ple intersection  at  that  spot  (a,  PL  XII.,  Fig.  6) ; 
whilst,  at  every  inferior  station,  there  must  be  a 
heave,  and  the  distance  of  the  heave  will  increase 
directly  as  the  depth. 

The  same  state  of  things,  but  in  a  reversed  order, 
must  also  take  place  should  the  centre  of  motion  be 
at  some  point  beneath  our  reach  ;  for  in  such  a  case 
the  heave  must  be  a  maximum  at  the  surface,  and 
diminish  as  we  approach  the  centre. 

In  either  case  all  the  heaves  will  be  in  the  same 
direction  at  all  depths. 

If,  however,  the  centre  of  motion  be  at  some  point 
below  the  surface  (but  one  which  has  been  reached 
by  mining),  as  at  ^,  PI.  XII.,  Fig.  7 ;  then  at  that 
point  will  there  be  a  simple  intersection,  and  at  every 
other  a  heave.    Here,  also,  the  extent  of  the  heave 
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must^  of  course^  increase  the  further  it  is  situated 
from  the  centre  of  motion ;  whilst  all  the  heaves 
above  that  point  will  be  in  one  direction,  and  all  those 
below  it  in  the  other.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  the  por- 
tion a\  b\  of  the  lode  to  be  further  from  us  than  a  b, 
then  the  heave  above  x  will  be  towards  the  right 
hand,  and  that  below  it  towards  the  left. 

It  has  been  already  stated^  that  we  possess  but 
three  examples  of  the  heaves  of  the  same  lode  by 
the  same  cross-win,  which  are  in  opposite  directions 
at  different  levels :  two  of  these  (i,  v^  have  been 
observed  at  only  one  spot  above,  and  another  below, 
the  neutral  point  {x) :  in  the  third, — Wheal  Provi- 
dence, although  the  direction  of  the  heave  is  reversed 
between  30  and  40  fathoms  deep,  yet  at  58  fathoms 
its  extent  is  the  same  (10  feet)  as  at  48  fathoms. 

Thus,  of  the  three  facts  (t,  ti,  r,),  to  which  alone 
this  solution  can  possibly  apply,  two  do  not  furnish 
suflScient  evidence  to  determine  its  application,  and 
the  third  is  inconsistent  with  it. 

(5.)  What  then  must  be  the  conditions  of  dip  and 
motion,  in  the  heave  of  a  single  lode  by  a  single 
cross^vein,  that  will  occasion  simple  intersections  at 
some  levels,  and  heaves  at  others;  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  all  the  heaves  shall  be  in  the  same 
direction? 

We  have  seen  that  neither  a  horizontal  (1),  yerti- 
cal  (2),  nor  curvilinear  (4)  motion,  nor  one  coinci- 
dent with  the  mean  dip  of  the  lode  (3),  will  satisfy 
the  conditions  demanded  by  the  greater  number  of 
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facts.  Let  us  now  assume  a  motion  which,  in  a 
single  case  at  least,  seems  likely  to  comply  with  them 
all :  although  there  seems  no  reason  for  presuming 
on  its  existence,  but  that,  in  the  case  of  individual 
intersections  taken  singly,  it  will  comply  with  many 
of  the  facts. 

Let  AB  (PL  XII.,  Fig.  8,)  denote  the  original 
position  of  the  surface,  a,  b,  b,  the  lode  ;  A^B^  the  new 
one  to  which  the  piece  beyond  AB,  including  the 
lode  a^,  &\  b\  has  been  elevated ;  and  p  o  the  line  of 
motion,  which  includes  such  an  angle  with  the  dip 
of  the  lode  as  to  remove  every  part  of  a\  b^,  b^,  so  &r 
from  the  general  position  of  the  unmoved  portion, 
that  only  the  more  prominent  parts  of  both  the  seg- 
ments shall  be  in  contact  when  they  are  brought  into 
direct  opposition.  It  is  at  these  salient  points  only, 
as  at  b\  b\  that  there  is  a  simple  intersection ;  whilst, 
at  all  other  parts  of  the  downward  course,  the  heave 
is  towards  the  left  hand. 

We  have  already  seen  (3)  that  no  motion  parallel 
to  the  dip  of  the  lode  will  satisfy  the  conditions  be- 
fore us ;  though  oblique  motion,  within  given  limits, 
will  afford  an  explanation.  Yet,  as  the  extent  of  the 
heave  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  motion,  if  that 
amount  be  unlimited,  the  mean  distances  of  the 
heaves  must  progressively  increase  as  they  recede 
from  a  given  point :  a  state  of  things  which  is  not 
found  to  prevail. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  line  of  motion  always 
includes  an  angle  with  the  same  side  of  the  lade, 
the  heave  at  all  levels  must  be  in  the  same  direction. 
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If,  however^  the  line  of  motion  pass  through  the 
undulations  of  the  lode,  leaving  some  of  them  on 
one  side  of  it,  and  some  on  the  other,  the  heave,  as 
previously  shewn  (3),  will  also,  of  necessity,  be  some- 
times towards  one  hand,  and  sometimes  towards  the 
opposite. 

II.  Let  us  now  apply  to  the  intersections  of  two 
or  more  lodes,  or  other  veins,  by  the  same  cross-vein, 
the  same  laws  which  have  been  assumed  to  prevail 
when  there  is  but  a  single  intersection. 

(1.)  In  the  event  of  a  horizontal  movement,  any 
number  of  veins  contained  in  the  mass  of  rock  dis- 
placed, should  be  always  heaved  to  the  same  distance 
in  every  instance,  and  for  the  same  extent  at  all 
levels :  but  this  result  never  occurs  (/i,d,ej^,g,  h,  i, 
m,  &c.). 

But,  although  a  horizontal  motion  will  not  accu- 
rately apply,  as  its  results  will  not  agree  with  the 
order  observed ;  it  will,  nevertheless,  produce  effects 
bearing  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  facts  than  those 
following  motion  in  any  other  direction.  In  short, 
where  two  or  three  lodes  are  intersected  by  the  same 
cross-vein,  70-2  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  are 
heaved  in  the  same  direction ;  whilst  less  than  one 
per  cent,  is  heaved  to  the  opposite  side.  On  the 
other  band,  of  the  cross-veins  which  traverse  two  or 
three  lodes  each,  8*8  per  cent,  simply  intersect  one 
of  the  lodes,  and  heave  the  rest  And  in  almost 
innumerable  instances,  as  aiDolcoath,  CooVs-hitchen, 
the  United  wiA  Consolidated  Mines,  Car  drew  Doums, 
&c.  {s,  c,  i,  e,  &c.),  the  same  cross-veins  traverse  both 
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ehan^aurses  and  lodes;  and^  whilst  the  former  are 
simply  intersected^  the  latter,  on  either  side  of  them, 
are  heaved. 

Notwithstanding  the  greater  number  of  lodes 
hea»ed  by  the  same  croee-ifeins  is  heaved  in  the  same 
directions,  it  seldom  or  never  happens  that  both,  or 
all,  of  them  are  heaved  the  same  distance ;  which  is 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  supposition  of  their 
having  originated  in  horizontal  movements  (d,  e^f^ 
gfh,i,J,i,l,&c.). 

(2.)  If  two  lodes,  with  opposite  inclinations,  be 
transversely  fractured,  and  one  of  the  segments  ver- 
tically elevated,  whilst  the  other  remains  unmoved, 
the  lodes  must  be  heaved  in  opposite  directions  at 
all  levels.  This  is  a  physical  necessity,  and  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  any  other  result  could  follow 
such  conditions. 

Let  AB,  PI  XII.,  Fig.  9, 10,  be  the  surfiEU^e  of  a 
a  given  tract  in  its  original  position,  A^B^  that  of 
another  which  formerly  stood  at  the  same  level  with, 
and  was  united  to,  AB,  but  which  has  since  been 
elevated  vertically,  and  which  now  stands  beyond 
AB.  TZ  is  a  transverse  section  perpendicular,  or 
nearly  so,  to  AB,  and  Y^Z^  a  similar  one,  in  like 
circumstances  with  regard  to  A^B^ 

Let  also  a,  a\  represent  the  superficial  parts  of  one 
vein  or  lode,  and  b,b\itB  deeper  portion ;  e,  &,  the 
upper  parts  of  another  vein,  and  d,  d\  the  lower. 
The  two  portions,  respectively,  of  either  vein  must 
be  presumed  to  have  been  originally  united  and  con- 
tinuous, but  to  have  been  severed  at  the  crass'^vem 
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^  ^f  fig^  10.  The  inclinations  of  the  two  veins,  it 
must  be  observed^  are  in  opposite  directions. 

We  will  suppose  the  original  state  of  things  re- 
stored ;  AB,  and  A^B\  on  the  same  level,  and  a,  a^, 
and  Cy  c\  respectively,  united.  Let  A^  B^  be  now 
perpendicularly  elevated  from  pto  o.  This  move- 
ment will  bring  a  portion  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
lodes,  where  by  their  dips  towards  each  other  they 
are  closer  together,  opposite  the  upper  portion  where 
they  are  further  apart. 

Such  a  motion  will  evidently  break  the  continuity 
of  both ;  and  thus,  if  the  portion  above  p,  on  the 
line  w  X,  fig.  10,  were  removed  by  denudation  or 
any  other  cause,  the  surface  then  presented  would  be 
that  depicted  in  the  plan  (Jig.  10).  In  short,  one 
lode  would  be  heaved  towards  the  right  hand,  as  a, 
a\  and  the  other  to  the  left,  as  c,  e\  These  results 
are  not  mere  probabilities,  but  physical  necessities, 
which,  and  which  alone,  must  inevitably  follow  a 
vertical  elevation  of  portions  of  lodes  having  oppo- 
site dips. 

In  this  case,  too,  there  can  never  be  a  simple  in- 
tersection unless  the  dip  is  reversed :  and  not  even 
then^  unless  the  elevation  be  to  such  an  extent  as 
will  directly  oppose  to  each  other  portions  which 
have  these  opposite  inclinations. 

The  examples,  therefore,  in  which  hdes  with 
opposite  inclinations  are  heaved  in  the  same  direc- 
tions (a,  b,  e,  d,  e,/,g,  &c.),  as  well  as  those  in  which 
there  are  he€tt)es  at  some  kveb,  and  simple  intersee- 
tioDS,  without  reversed  dips  at  others  ib,n,q,),ne 
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equally  unaccounted  for  on  this  hypothesis.  The 
insuflSciency  of  its  general  application  is  also  most 
decided  in  all  cases  where  the  crMS-ifein  heaves  the 
lodes,  but  simply  intersects  the  elvanircowrses  which 
lie  between  them  (e,f,  g,  i,  p,  &c.).  These  con- 
tradictions, between  fact  and  theory,  nothing  can 
reconcile. 

(3.)  Let  us  now  take  an  example  in  which,  as  in 
the  last,  there  are  two  veins  having  opposite  incli- 
nations, with  a  third  vein  between  them  which  dips 
in  the  same  direction  as  one  of  the  others,  but  at  a 
different  angle.  Let  the  assumed  motion  be  parallel 
to  the  dip  of  the  latter. 

I  put  this  as  a  case  which,  in  some  respects  at 
least,  satisfies  the  conditions  left  unsolved  by  the 
last:  viz.,  two  lodes,  having  opposite  dips,  being 
heaved  in  the  same  direction,  whilst  a  third  (an 
ehan-course)  occurring  between  them  is  simply  in- 
tersected. 

Let  AB  (PI  XIL,  Fig.  11, 12),  as  in  the  last  case 
(2),  be  the  unmoved  surface,  and  A^B'  the  elevated 
one ;  TZ  the  unmoved  transverse  section,  and  T^Z^ 
that  which  has  been  raised : — a,  a\  and  c,  c^,  the 
superficial  parts  of  the  same  lodes,  which,  when  at 
the  same  level,  had  been  respectively  united ;  and 
e,  e\  the  upper  portions  of  the  elvanrcourse,  once 
united,  and  still  unheaved:  h,  h^,  d,  d},  and  f,f^,  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  three  veins  respectively. 

Now,  if  A^B^  be  further  from  us  than  AB,  and  if 
we  suppose  it  to  be  elevated  on  the  line  s  r,  parallel 
to  the  dip  o{/,/\  and  the  superficial  portion  above 
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AB  removed  as  before  described;  the  plan.^g*.  12, 
will  present  an  idea  of  the  new  state  of  things ;  the 
cross^ein,  w  x,  having  been  formed  during  the  eleva- 
tory  action. 

w  X  will  break  the  continuity  of  a,  a^  and  Cy  c\ 
and  heave  both  of  them ;  whilst,  as  the  motion  up- 
ward, on  the  line  s  r,  parallel  to  /\  will  keep  e  and 
e^  still  in  contact  at  all  levels,  and  the  dip  remaining 
the  same,  this  third  vein  will  be  simply  intersected. 

Now,  as  e  dips  in  the  same  direction  as  c,  although 
not  at  the  same  angle,  whilst  a  has  an  opposite  in- 
clination, it  is  evident  that  as  the  movement  is  paral- 
lel toj^,  that  vein  will  suffer  no  heave;  and  that  as 
the  dip  of  c  forms  a  smaller  angle  with  /^  than  (b) 
the  inclination  of  a  does,  the  heave  of  c  will  be  of 
smaller  extent  than  that  of  a. 

The  line  of  motion  (s  r)  being  oblique,  and  flatter 
than  d,cP,  will  in  this  instance  occasion  the  heave  of 
^  to  be  towards  the  right  hand  as  well  as  that  of  a, 
instead  of  their  being  in  opposite  directions,  as 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  vertical  motion. 

This  agrees  with  the  facts  much  better  than  the 
hypothesis  of  a  vertical  movement :  but  we  can  ar- 
rive at  no  positive  proof  of  the  suflSciency  or  insuflS- 
ciency  of  its  application  to  a  full  explanation  of  the 
observed  phenomena  of  heaves,  unless  by  comparing 
the  actual  motions  which  would  be  imparted  to  a^ 
and  4^,  in  examples  where  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  parallel  to  the  dip  of  the  unheaved  vein. 

If  the  same  cross-vein  traverse  several  veins,  and 
simply  intersects  one  of  them  whilst  it  heaves  all  the 
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others,  and  if  these  displacements  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  an  elevation  of  one  side  of  the  crosS'4^m, 
or  a  subsidence  of  the  other^  it  is  evident  that  the 
direction  of  the  movement  must  have  been  parallel 
to  the  dip  of  the  vein  which  is  not  heaved:  and  what 
may  have  been  the  extent  of  the  motion  is  deter- 
mined by  the  distance  of  movementi  in  the  before- 
named  direction,  requisite  to  produce  heaves  of  the 
extent  observed.  In  other  words,  the  direction  of 
the  motion  is  from  s  to  r,Jig.  11 :  and,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  heaves,  a,  b^  and  c,  d\  Jig.  1 1,  or  a,  a^  and 
c,  c\  Jig.  12,  its  extent  must  also  be  the  distance,  s  r. 
Thus,  the  unheaved  vein  indicates  the  direction,  and 
the  heaved  one  the  extefU  of  the  motion. 

We  will  now  compare  the  observed  phenomena 
with  this  test,  in  order  to  see  whether  a  movement 
parallel  in  direction  to  the  dip  (/,  j^S)  of  the  vein 
simply  intersected,  and  of  the  distance,  s  r,  whilst  it 
produces  the  observed  heave,  a,  a^,  Jig.  12,  will,  by  a 
motion  similar  both  in  direction  and  extent,  occasion 
at  c,  e\  a  heave  which  riiall  correspond  with  observa- 
tion in  every  particular:  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  a  motion,  in  the  same  direction,  and  in  dis- 
tance sufficient  for  the  production  of  the  heaoe,  €,  c^, 
will  at  the  same  time  heave  a,  a^  in  such  a  direction, 
and  to  such  a  distance,  as  the  actual  fact  presents. 

(A.)  At  the  Consoiidated  Mines  (Table  jmu), 
Tiddf*s  or  Paul's  cross^ourse  intersects  without 
heaving  an  elvtm-cowse,  which  dips  N.E.  50^  and 
also  Giovef's  hde,  which  dips  S.  50''— SO"";  whilst 
it  heaves  PauFs  lode,  which  dips  N.W.  60^— 70^ 
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from  15  to  16  feet  at  different  levels,  and  MicheWs 
lode,  which  dips  S.  80^  3  feet,  and  both  of  them  to- 
wards the  right  hand  (t). 

We  have  here  two  veins,  the  elvan  and  Glovet^s 
lode,  dipping  in  opposite  directions,  and  both  simply 
intersected ;  and  two  others  which  have  also  oppo- 
site inclinations,  and  are,  nevertheless,  heaved  in  the 
same  direction,  but  to  miequal  distances. 

Now,  a  horizontal  motion  (1)  would  have  heaved 
them  all  the  same  distance,  and  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  and  a  vertical  movement  (2)  would  have  heaved 
Olovef^s  and  MicheWs  lodes  in  one  direction,  and  the 
ehan-course  and  PauVs  lode  in  the  opposite :  whilst 
a  motion  on  the  line  of  inclination  of  Glover^s  lode 
would  have  occasioned  a  heave  of  the  ehan<ourse, 
as  well  as  of  PauPs  and  MieheWs  lodes;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  line  of  elevation  or  subsidence 
had  coincided  with  the  dip  of  the  elvanrcourse,  it 
must  inevitably  have  heaved  Olovet^s  lode  (which  has 
an  opposite  dip  to  the  ehan),  together  with  MieheWs 
and  PauPs  lodes. 

We  have  thus,  within  a  very  few  fathoms,  two 
sets  of  facts  equally  contradictory  to  each  other,  and 
to  all  the  directions  of  motion  we  have  yet  assumed  : 
nor  does  any  circumstance  indicate  that  any  other 
motion  could  be  substituted  witii  greater  probability 
of  overcoming  the  difficulty. 

(B.)  AiCardretioDoums,t^oelvmir€ourses^^yf. 
50<^-..*60'' :  both  of  them  are  intersected,  both  by  the 
Little  and  the  Great  flucans,  but  they  are  not  heaved 
by  either.  The  south  lode  dips  N.  60''— 80^,  and  the 
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north  lode  dips  S.  eS""— 82''.  The  Little  fluean 
heaves  the  fonner  24  feet  at  50^  and  60  fathoms  deep, 
and  30  feet  at  100  fathoms ;  and  the  latter  15  fiset 
at  50,  70,  and  80  fathoms  deep,  and  12  feet  at  60 
fathoms.    All  the  heaves  are  towards  the  right  hand. 

Now,  if  the  heaves  had  heen  consequences  of  hori- 
zontal motion  (1),  not  only  would  all  of  them  have 
been  of  the  same  extent,  but  the  ^vanrcoursesyfovid 
have  been  heaved  as  well  as  the  lodes.  If  the  motion 
had  been  a  vertical  one  (2),  the  lodes  would  have  been 
heaved  in  opposite  directions,  and  both  the  elvans 
would  have  been  heaved  also.  As,  however,  the 
elvans  are  not  heaved,  any  motion  must  have  been 
parallel  to  their  inclination  (sr,  PI.  XIL,  Fig.  11). 
Now,  in  order  to  produce  a  heave  of  24  feet  at  the 
south  lode  by  an  elevation  paraflel  to  the  dip  of  the 
elvan,  a  movement  of  from  25  to  30  feet  in  extent 
is  requisite ;  whilst  a  motion,  similar  in  direction  and 
distance,  would  produce  a  heave  of  between  5  and  6 
feet  in  the  north  lode,  whereas  the  observed  heave  is 
15  feet  This  discrepancy  between  the  computed 
and  observed  results  is  surely  inconsistent  with  acci- 
dental fluctuation  (e). 

(C.)  At  Wheal  Unity  Wood,  the  Great  elvas^ 
course  dips  N.  40^—50'' ;  Trqfusis  lode  also  dips  N. 
ee''— 82'' ;  the  Little  Ore  lode  likewise  dips  N. 
52^ — 60^;  and  Pits-an-voUar  lode  inclines  in  the 
same  direction  60^ — 70^.  The  fiuean  simply  inter- 
sects the  elvanrcourse  ;  whilst  it  heaves  Trefusis  lode 
36  feet  at  26  fathoms  deep,  and  30  feet  at  36  fathoms; 
—the  Little  Ore  lode  12  feet  at  60  fathoms  deep. 
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and  Pits-an-voUar  lade  21  feet  at  the  same  level.    In 
all  these  cases  the  heaves  are  towards  the  left  hand. 

The  elevatory  action,  if  any,  must,  of  course,  have 
been  parallel  to  the  dip  of  the  simply-intersected 
vein, — ^the  elvan.  Now,  in  order  that  a  motion  in 
this  direction  should  produce  a  heave  of  36  feet  in 
Tr^usis  lode  at  26  fathoms  deep,  the  extent  of  the 
movement  must  be  from  85  to  90  feet;  whilst,  to 
produce  a  heave  of  30  feet,  in  the  same  lode,  at  36 
fathoms,  a  motion  of  only  about  55  in  the  same  di- 
rection would  be  requisite.  But  an  elevation  of  90 
feet,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  underlie  of  the 
elvan^  would  produce  a  heave  of  21  feet  in  the  Little 
•Ore  lode  at  60  fethoms  deep,  and  one  of  55  feet 
would  occasion  a  heave  of  12  feet ;  whereas  the  same 
quantities  of  motion,  acting  in  the  like  direction  on 
Pits-an^oUar  lode  at  60  fathoms,  would  respectively 
cause  heaves  of  45  and  27  feet 

Thus,  in  order  to  the  production  of  the  observed 
phenomena,  we  have  at  Trefusis  lode  these  scarcely 
compatible  conditions : — either  the  direction  of  the 
motion  was  the  same  at  both,  and  its  extent  differ- 
ent, or  that  the  extent  of  motion  was  the  same  at 
both,  and  its  direction  different. 

The  same  extent  and  direction  of  motion  which 
will  produce  the  heave  observed  in  Trefusis  lode  at 
36  fathoms  deep,  will  also  give  the  real  heave  of  the 
Little  Ore  lode  at  60  fathoms ;  whilst  the  extent  of 
motion  necessary  to  obtain  the  heave  of  the  former 
at  26  fathoms  deep,  will  occasion  a  heave  of  21  feet 
in  the  latter ;  being  an  excess  of  9  feet  over  the 
observed  distance. 
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If  the  motion  at  PiU-an-vollar  lode  at  60  fathoms 
deep  were  of  similar  direction  and  extent  to  that 
assumed  to  have  acted  on  Trtfusis  lode  at  26  fathoms 
deep,  the  heave  would  have  heen  45  feet ;  or,  if  the 
same  as  that  at  36  fiithoms,  it  would  have  been  27 
feet.  Now  the  observed  heme  is  21  feet ;  and,  in 
order  to  obtain  this  with  a  motion  parallel  to  the  tm- 
heaved  vein  (the  ehan),  an  elevation  of  about  40  feet 
would  have  sufficed :  and  such  a  degree  of  motion, 
at  the  same  depth,  would  have  occasioned  a  heave  of 
about  9  or  10  feet  in  the  Little  Ore  lode,  instead  of 
the  observed  distance  of  12  feet  (/). 

In  the  foregoing  examples  the  etvanreaurses  are 
the  simply-intersected  veins :  it  may  now  be  desira-' 
ble  to  eaamine  a  few  in  which  the  unheaved  veins  are 
lodes. 

(D.)  At  Fowey  Consols,  at  90  fathcmis  deep,  the 
cross-course  simply  intersects  Bone's  and  Jqffer^s 
lodes;  but,  at  95  fiithoms,  where  Crosspark  lode  is 
in  two  veins,  it  heaves  one  of  them  9,  and  the  other 
15  feet  towards  the  right  hand,  and  at  200  fathoms, 
where  there  is  only  one  lode,  it  is  heaved  2  feet  in 
the  same  direction  (g). 

The  vein  of  Crosspark  lode,  which  in  dip  most 
closely  approximates  to  the  unheaved  lades  (Bom^s 
and  Jqffler^s),  is  heaved  further,  whilst  the  other 
vein,  which  differs  most  from  them  in  inclination,  is 
heaved  the  smaller  distance ;  and  yet  the  difference 
in  the  inclinations  of  these  veins  is  only  about  three 
degrees.  Now,  taking  their  mean  dip  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  movement  to  be  parallel  to  Bont^s  and 
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Jeffery's  lodes,  the  extent  of  motion  requisite  to  pro- 
duce a  heave  of  9  feet  would  be  about  26  fathoms ; 
but,  to  obtain  a  heaoe  of  15  feet,  an  elevation  of 
nearly  39  fathoms  in  the  same  direction  would  be 
requisite.  Applying  these  directions  and  extents  of 
movci.:eut  to  the  lode  at  200  fathoms  deep,  where  it 
has  a  flatter  inclination,  a  motion  of  26  fathoms 
wonld  cause  a  heave  of  30  feet,  and  one  of  39 
fathoms  a  heave  of  39  feet :  the  actual  heaioe^ '  how- 
ever j  is  only  2  feet. 

Here,  then,  we  have,  in  one  case,  that  lode  heaved 
furthest  which,  according  to  the  theory,  ought  to 
have  been  heaved  the  least ;  and,  in  the  other,  a 
heave  of  only  2  feet,  whereas  the  hypothetical  motion 
demands  one  of  30  or  39  feet 

For  the  present  I  pass  the  consideration  of  the 
heave  of  this  same  cross-course  by  Williams's  lode, 
as  it  will  be  again  necessary  to  advert  to  it  (Y.-S). 

(E.)  At  Stray  Parh,  the  two  lodes  have  opposite 
dips,  aod  both  are  intersected  by  the  same  cross- 
courses.  Now  a  horizontal  motion  (1)  would  have 
caused  similar  heaves  in  both  lodes  at  all  levels.  A 
vertical  motion  (2)  would  have  caused  them  to  be 
heaved  at  all  levels,  and  everywhere  in  opposite  di- 
rections. Any  movement,  parallel  to  the  dip  of  one 
of  them  (3),  would,  for  the  most  part,  have  aimply 
mtersected^  or  at  any  rate  but  slightly  heaved  it;^ 
whilst  its  effects  on  the  other  lode  would  have  been 
much  greater.  Lastly,  a  rotatory  motion  (4)  would 
hav^  produced  results,  constantly  increasing  in  mag- 

1  Id  oonsequeiioe  of  tfie  Mc^t  dip  not  Mng  perfeofiy  vnifom. 
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nitude  as  the  spot  was  more  remote  from  the  neutral 

point  or  centre  of  motion. 

Let  us  compare  these  demands  of  theory  with  the 

&cts  observed : — At 

108  fins,  deep,  both  lodei  are  simply  inienected  by  one  cron-amne. 
162        „         both  lode$  are  heaved  to  the  left  hand  by  one  crags- 

comrse,  and  to  the  right  by  the  other. 
178  )      „         both  iode$  are  simply  intersected  by  both  craa- 
188 }  comrtee. 

198        ,,         both  lodes  are  simply  intersected  by  one  crass-covrse. 

Similar  results^  at  the  same  levels  in  both  lodes, 
whether  intersected  by  one  or  both  of  the  cross- 
courses,  appear  in  every  instance;  except  at  146 
fathoms  deep,  and  there  one  lode  is  simply  intersect- 
ed, whilst  the  other  is  heaved  towards  the  left  hand. 

These  &cts  seem  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the 
result  of  motion  in  any  one  single  direction  that  can 
possibly  be  assumed. 

But  we  have  not  always  simple  intersections  to 
indicate  the  directions  in  which  any  elevatory  forces 
must  have  acted.  In  the  absence  of  the  guidance 
such  examples  afford,  it  will  be  requisite  to  ascertain 
whether  the  observed  conditions  may  or  may  not  be 
fulfilled  by  motions  which  are  neither  horizontal, 
vertical,  nor  yet  coincident  with  the  dips  of  any  of 
the  veins,  but  oblique  to  them  all. 

Very  little  consideration  will  convince  us  that 
heaves  in  the  same  direction,  but  of  very  different 
distances,  may  in  this  manner  be  effected  by  motion 
of  the  same  extent  and  direction ;  as  it  will  act  on 
the  lodes  according  to  the  coincidence  or  obliquity 
between  their  dips  and  the  direction  of  the  movement. 
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Such  a  state  of  things^  arbitrarily  selected  in  order 
to  suit  the  circumstances,  may  often  be  applied  to 
the  heaves  of  two  lodes  by  the  same  cross-vein,  when 
in  the  same .  direction,  but  of  unequal  distances. 
But  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  this  hypothe- 
sis is  tested  by  its  affording,  or  not,  in  a  third,  fourth, 
or  fifth  intersection  by  the  same  eross-vein,  the  same 
coincidence  between  theory  and  fact  as  were  obtain- 
ed in  the  first  and  second. 

(F.)  At  Wheal  Prudence,  an  elvathcourse  dips 
N.  45^,  and  appears  in  the  face  of  the  cliff:  the 
north  lode  dips  N.  68"^— 80"*,  and  the  south  lode  dips 
S.  68^ — 85^.  The  cross-course  heaves  them  all  to- 
wards the  right  hand, — the  elvan-course  30  feet,  the 
north  lode  9  feet,  and  the  south  lode  distances  differ- 
ing at  different  levels,  and  varying  between  18  and 
30  feet  (g> 

A  horizontal  motion  would  have  heaved  all  the 
veins  to  the  same  distance;  a  vertical  movement 
would  have  heaved  the  south  lode  in  a  direction  op- 
posite to  the  others ;  and  a  motion  coincident  with 
the  dip  of  either  would  have  occasioned  a  simple 
intersection  of  that  vein,  and  heaves  in  the  other 
two :  all  which  results  are  opposed  to  the  facts. 

Now  an  elevation  on  a  line  which  might  dip  north- 
wards about  87^  from  the  horizon,  would,  by  an 
equal  extent  of  motion  (about  34  feet  in  both  cases), 
occasion  a  heave  of  30  feet  in  the  elvanrcowrse,  and 
one  of  9  feet  in  the  north  lode,  both  of  which  accord 
with  observation.  When,  however,  we  apply  the 
same  extent  and  direction  of  motion  to  the  south 

VOL.  V.  3d 
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lode,  the  discordance  between  fact  and  theory  be- 
comes most  obvious,  and  is  shown  below : — 

D^ptk.  CaietOaUd  dM.  OUenml  dUi, 

80  fms 14  feet 30  feet. 

02 14    , 18    „ 

100    „        12    „         30    „ 

HO    „ 12    „         21    „ 

The  failure  of  this  attempt  at  theoretical  explana- 
tion can  scarcely  be  rendered  more  striking. 

(G.)  At  Polladras  Downs,  all  the  lodes  dip  N. : — 

the  Por  lode  66^—80^;     Bissa  lode  60^—82^; 

Pressure  north  lode  56^ — 74^ ;    Pressure  south  lode 

66«>— 82^;    and  Bichard^s  lode  72^—76^.      The 

flucan  heaves  them  all  towards  the  right  hand  (o). 

The  inclination  of  a  line  on  which  a  given  extent 
of  motion  will  produce  the  greatest  number  of  re- 
sults approximating  to  the  observed  facts,  is  about 
85^  towards  the  south  (from  the  horizon) ;  and  the 
extent  of  the  motion  required  is  about  17  or  18 
fathoms.  The  differences  between  the  calculated 
and  observed  distances  of  the  heaves  are  as  follow : — 

DepOa.  OaiaUaiid  OUt.  Obuntd  tflat. 

13  fms 42  feet.  42  feet. 

42  „   42  „ 

40  „   42  „ 

43  „   72  „ 

60  „   42  „ 

46  ..   24  ,. 

78  •„  ......  72  „ 

42 12  „ 

42  „   12  „ 

63  „   18  „ 

103  „  63  ,,   24  ,, 


Richard8'» 

lode      .. 

13 

Prenure  S.  lode     . . 

33 

9» 

43 

»> 

53 

M 

*  • 

83 

Pressure  N.  lode 

33 

ft 

83 

BiMialode 

43 

Borlode 

73 

99 

83 

»> 

93 
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Thus^  of  12  heaves,  the  assumed  motions  coincide 
in  3  instances^  and  differ  from  the  observed  results  in 
the  remaining  9. 

If^  on  the  other  hand,  preserving  the  direction  of 
the  motion,  we  assume  its  extent  in  each  case  to  be 
equal  to  the  production  of  the  observed  results,  it 
will  be  as  follows  :— 

D4^JL  ExUnl  of  OevatUfn, 

Richardt^s  lode       ....  13  fms 17*5  fms. 

PresntreS.lode    ....  33    „       17*5  ,, 

....  43    „       29-0  „ 

„                 ....  53    , 32-0  „ 

.,                  83    „        14*0  „ 

Preuure  N.  lode    ....  33    „        8*6  „ 

....  83    ;,        16*0  „ 

Bmalode              ....  43    „        17'5  „ 

Bar  lode                ....  73    „        6'6  „ 

....  83    „        6-0  „ 

M                        93    „ 6-6  „ 

„                       103    „        6-2  „ 

The  differences  here  are  certainly  not  less  than  in 
the  first  series  of  comparisons. 

Let  us  still  preserve  the  direction  of  the  move- 
ment, but  see  the  varying  extents  of  it  requisite  to 
produce  lieaves  of  the  same  magnitude  at  all  the 
points  of  observation.  Let  the  extent  of  the  heave 
be  taken  at  42  feet,  which  is  about  the  mean  in  this 

mine  :— •  ^^^  Sxteat  ^  eUeaHon^ 

Richards's  lode       13  fms 17-5  fms. 

Presture  8. lode     33  „       17*5  „ 

»  ....  43  „        20-0  „ 

,p  ...•  53  „        18-0  „ 

»  ...  83  „        12-2  „ 

Pressure N. lode  ....  33  „        16*5  „ 

83  „        9-3  „ 

Bissalode  ....  43  , 9*5  „ 

Borlode  ....  73  „        .* 17*5  „ 

f»  •••.  83  „        17*5  ,, 

n  ....  93  „        14*0  „ 

f>  ....  103  „        11-3  „ 
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At  Polberrow  (h)  and  the  United  Mines  (m)  similar 
differences  occur. 

The  number  of  examples  in  which  several  veins 
are  intersected  by  the  same  cross-vein  is  but  few  ;  in 
all  of  them,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  no  motion 
in  one  direction,  and  of  the  same  extent,  will  restore 
the  continuity  of  every  vein  so  intersected : — ^and  I 
must  here  repeat,  that  the  difficulty  is  in  the  connexion 
which  subsists  between  them. 

(4.)  A  curvilinear  motion  is  the  only  one  now  re- 
maining for  comparison  with  the  facts  observed.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  such  a  motion,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  particulars  at  different  distances, 
on  both  sides  of  the  presumed  centre.  These  details 
may  be  either  the  directions  and  distances  of  hemes 
of  different  lodes  at  the  same  level,  or  of  the  same 
lode  at  several  levels. 

It  has  been  already  seen  (4^)  that  a  curvilinear 
motion  will  only  apply  to  heaves  which  progressively 
increase  in  magnitude,  or  to  those  which  are  in  op- 
posite directions  in  the  same  vein  at  different  depths, 
or  at  the  same  levels,  if  the  veins  be  different. 

No  example  of  a  progressive  increase  in  the  ex- 
tent of  a  heave  has  been  recorded. 

At  the  United  Mines  (m),  Skue^s  Jlucan  heaves 
7  lodes,  which  occur  in  regular  sequence,  towards 
the  right  hand ;  and  7  others,  which  also  follow  each 
other  in  succession,  towards  the  left  hand.  Of  the 
first  seven,  2  dip  towards  the  north,  1  is  perpendicu- 
lar, and  4  dip  S. ;  of  the  second  seven,  1  dips  N.  and 
6  dip  S. 

1  Ante,  p.  S52. 
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As  all  the  hdes  on  one  direction  from  a  given 
point  are  heaved  towards  the  right  hand,  and  all 
those  on  the  other  towards  the  left,  if  this  had  been 
occasioned  by  a  rotatory  motion,  the  lodes  furthest 
from  the  neutral  point,  axis,  or  centre  of  motion, 
would  have  suffered  a  movement  progressively  in- 
creasing in  extent :  consequently,  the  magnitude  of 
the  heaves  ought  to  increase  progressively  as  they 
are  situated  further  from  this  axis,  or  point  round 
which  the  motion  has  taken  place.  Now  the  four 
right-hand  lieaves  which  are  furthest  from  this  point 
are  respectively  6^  6,  2,  and  5  feet  in  extent,  and  the 
four  left  hand  heaves,  similarly  situated,  are  two  of 

6  feet  and  two  of  18  feet  each ;  whilst  the  lode  near- 
est to  the  point  of  division  on  one  side  is  heaved 

7  feet,  and  the  corresponding  one  on  the  other 
18  feet. 

Thus,  the  lodes  nearest  to  the  neutral  point  are 
heaved  further  than  those  which  are  most  distant : — 
&cts  in  direct  opposition  to  the  theory. 

III.  When  the  same  lode  is  intersected  hy  two 
cross-veins, namely, a, «*, d^,hywx and  y »,  PL  XII., 
Fig.  13,  if  the  portion  a^  contained  between  them 
be  the  only  one  moved,  any  motion,  excepting  one 
parallel  to  the  dip  of  the  lode  a,  a\  a?,  must,  neces- 
sarily, produce  two  heaves  in  opposite  directions; 
for  no  motion  of  a^  can  possibly  occasion  a  simple 
intersection  by  one  cross^vein  and  a  heave  by  the 
other. 

Of  55  lodes,  each  traversed  by  two  cross-veins, 
producing   110  intersections,  there  are  90  heaves. 
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Now  this  hypothesis  would  require  that  every  lade 
should  be  heaved  in  opposite  directions  by  the  two 
craee-^eins  intersecting  it;  but  this  is  the  case 
with  only  42  of  thrad ;  and  the  remaining  48  are 
heaoed  in  similar  directions.  Thus,  46*6  per  cent 
countenance  the  supposed  law  and  53*4  per  cent, 
contradict  it ;  and  consequently  the  evidence  against 
it  preponderates. 

Suppose,  then,  a  series  of  heaves  of  the  same  lode, 
in  the  same  direction,  by  different  cross-^^eins :  these 
must,  therefore,  be  occasioned  by  successive  steps ; 
or  the  masses  of  rock  which  contain  it  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  suffered  a  series  of  elevations  each 
greater  than  the  preceding :  the  first  step  being  next 
to  the  unmoved  rock.  Thus,  at  PoUadras  JDoums 
(p),  a  series  of  elevations,  successively  increasing  as 
we  go  westward,  will  afford  that  superficial  explana- 
tion which  we  have  already  seen  (G^)  is  contradicted 
by  a  more  minute  investigation.  A  similar  succes- 
sion of  movements  will  also  apply  to  the  Old  lade  at 
Paldory  (United  Mines)  (im),  and  a  like  explana- 
tion will  apply  to  Wheal  Falmouth. 

At  CoaUs-kitchen  (c),  a  system  of  elevations  aug- 
menting as  they  are  followed  eastward  will  produce 
the  same  apparent  coincidences ;  and  similar  ones 
are  also  found  in  Wheal  Jewel,  Wheal  Friendship, 
and  in  the  heaves  of  the  south  lode  at  Cardrew 
Doums  (e,  B"). 

But,  when  the  heaves  by  successive  crass-veins  are 
in  opposite  directions,  certain  masses  of  rock  must 

1  Ante,  p.  366.  9  Ante,  p.  Ml. 
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be  heaved,  and  others^  interposed  amongst  them^ 
remain  in  their  original  positions ;  as^  for  example^ 
at  Herktnd  (n),  where  this  assumption  requires  that 
the  portion  contained  between  the  Haf/^^ennyflucan 
and  Chambers^s  western  JIucan  shall  not  have  been 
moved;  whilst,  at  every  cross-vein  west  of  the 
former,  there  shall  have  been,  successively,  an  eleva- 
tion more  considerable  as  we  go  westward,  and,  at 
every  cross-^n  east  of  the  latter,  a  similar  one,  still 
increasing  in  magnitude,  as  we  go  eastward. 

At  Wheal  Vor  (J),  we  may  imagine  the  heaves  by 
the  two  portions  of  the  eastern  cross-course  to  have 
been  attended  by  depressions  westward ;  but  then 
we  must  require  that  the  part  between  Woojf^s  and 
Carleen  cross<ourses  shall  have  remained  stationary, 
whilst  the  part  west  of  the  latter  has  also  subsided. 
But  it  must  still  be  remembered  that  these  move- 
ments will  produce  only  an  apparent  agreement,  and 
explain  only  one  set  of  phenomena :  for  when  we 
compare  them  with  the  distances  of  the  heaves,  the 
resemblance  vanishes. 

These  movements  in  opposite  directions,  and  sta- 
tionary masses  interposed  between  others  which  have 
suffered  contradictory  motions,  certainly  require  a 
liberal  indulgence  of  imagination. 

But,  whether  the  two  cross-veins  be  wholly  sepa^ 
rate  and  distinct  ones,  or  whether  they  may  be 
branches  of  the  same  which  unite  and  form  one  vein 
at  other  places,  the  physical  necessity  that  their 
heaves  of  the  same  lode  must  be  in  opposite  direc- 
tions will  still  exist,  provided  the  only  mass  of  rock 
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moved  is  that  contained  between  them :  for  theory 
makes  the  extent  of  the  heaves  dependent  on  the 
inclination  of  the  lode  and  the  distance  of  the  mo- 
tion,  as  we  have  already  so  often  seen.^ 

Now  the  spaces  at  present  occupied  by  the  erose- 
veins  are  supposed  to  have  been  fissures  originating 
in  the  movements  which  produced  the  hewoes  of 
hdes^  although  their  ingredients  may  have  been  in- 
troduced at  a  subsequent  period. 

At  Wheal  Union  (k),  we  have  every  particular 
necessary  to  determine  whether  the  same  degree  and 
direction  of  motion  will  produce  fissures  of  the  same 
width  as  the  branches  of  the  cross-vein^  and^  at  the 
same  time,  heaive  the  lode  to  the  extent,  and  in  the 
directions,  observed  at  the  different  levels. 

At  22  fathoms  deep,  the  trawn  heaves  Wheal 
Gwens  lode  36  feet ;  and,  at  30  fathoms,  25  feet : 
but  below  this  level  it  divides  into  three  veins,  of 
which  one  heaves  the  lode  1*5  foot;  the  second, 
8  feet ;  and  the  third,  24  feet :  in  all  cases  towards 
the  right  hand.  At  the  upper  edge  of  the  wedge- 
shaped  mass  of  rock  included  between  the  eastern 
and  middle  branches  of  the  trawn,  the  former  of 
them  is  6  inches  and  the  latter  3  feet  wide. 

Now,  in  order  to  the  production  of  fissures  of 
these  respective  dimensions  by  the  subsidence  of 
this  included  mass  of  rock,  in  a  direction,  op,  PL 
XILf  Fig.  14,  parallel  to  a  line  uniting  its  present 
vertex  with  the  point  of  the  cavity,  at  o,  which  it 
must,  on  this  assumption,  be  presumed  to  have  ori- 

1  AnU,  pp.  $47-860. 
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ginally  filled^  the  extent  of  the  suhsidence  must  have 
been  about  3*75  feet. 

Again,  in  order  that  a  subsidence  of  this  wedge- 
shaped  portion,  to  that  extent,  should  produce  at 
43  fathoms  deep  the  observed  heave  of  1*5  foot  in 
the  lode  by  the  eastern  branch  of  the  trat€n,  the  di- 
rection of  the  fall  must  be  in  a  line  which  dips 
northward  about  72^  from  the  horizon. 

But  this  amount  and  direction  of  motion,  instead 
of  the  observed  results  of  25  and  36  feet  respectively 
at  30  and  22  fathoms  deep,  will  only  produce  heaves 
of  1*5  foot  and  1*3  foot 

But,  if  the  direction  and  extent  of  the  motion  be 
the  same  in  all  cases,  the  mechanical  effects  will  be 
the  same  whatever  is  the  width  of  the  eross^ein,  or 
whether  it  consists  of  a  single  vein,  or  of  several. 

Let  us,  then,  assume  a  movement  in  the  direction 
already  nam^,  dipping  northward  72^,  but  of  a  suf- 
ficient magnitude  to  produce  a  heave  of  36  feet  at 
22  fathoms  deep :  the  extent  of  such  a  motion  must 
be  about  17*5  fathoms,  and  the  following  is  a  com- 
parison of  the  calculation  from  such  data  with  the 
£Gu:ts  observed : — 


Mftns 96feet«      ..    86-Ofeet. 

30    „        40    „         26-0  „ 

43   , 47    „         38-6   „ 

But  theory  requires  that  the  branches  of  the 
western  trawn  shall  be  attended  by  motions  succes- 
sively of  greater  magnitude  as  we  go  westward. 
But,  as  the  two  western  branches  have  a  westerly 
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dip,  any  subsidence  of  the  mass  (har^)  of  granite 
between  them  must  close  and  obliterate  any  openings 
or  fissures  with  a  very  much  smaller  extent  of  mo- 
tion than  is  requisite  for  the  production  of  the 
heaves.  These  theoretical  demands  are  in  direct 
contradiction  to  each  other ;  and  are  also  inconsis- 
tent with  the  prevailing  opinions/ — that  the  move- 
ments which  caused  i\ieheaves  were  contemporaneous 
with  the  origin  of  the  fissures  now  occupied  by  the 
cross-veins. 

At  140  fathoms  deep,  in  Wheal  Vor,  the  eastern 
cross-course  divides  into  two  veins,  which  diverge  as 
they  descend :  the  lode  passes  through  the  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  rock  included  between  them,  and  is 
heaved  by  both  of  them  towards  the  left  hand.  The 
fracture  here  theoretically  assumed  would  have  per- 
mitted this  included  portion  to  have  subsided.  Now, 
at  the  point  of  divergence,  at  140  fathoms  deep,  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  eross-course  is  6  inches,  and 
the  western  3  feet,  in  breadth ;  and  the  extent  which 
the  wedge-shaped  mass  must  have  subsided  from  the 
position  it  filled  before  the  fracture,  in  order  that  it 
might  leave  a  vacuity  of  the  requisite  dimensions, 
would  be  about  13*5  feet. 

In  order  that  a  motion  of  13*6  feet  in  extent 
should  produce  a  heave  of  the  observed  distance  of 
9  feet  at  150  fathoms  deep,  the  direction  of  the  move- 
ment should  be  on  a  line  dipping  southward  about 
57^  from  the  horizon.  The  following  is  a  compari- 
son of  the  respective  distances  of  the  heaves,  which, 

1  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  Report,  p.  897. 
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according  to  computation  will  be  produced  by  a 
movement  of  tbis  extent  and  direction^  with  the 
heaves  observed : — 

Extent  qf  heave. 
Dipth.  Calculated  Ob$erved, 

IdOfms 9feet 9  feet. 

170    „        10    „         5    „ 

180    „        9    „        7    „ 

Again^  the  following  shows  the  distance  of  the 
movement  necessary  to  occasion  the  heaves  observed 
at  the  different  points : — 

I>4»<A.  HMve$  obierved,  Sxteni  of  tnatUm  required. 

150  fms 9  feet 13*5  feet. 

170    „        5 8-0    „ 

180    „        7    .,         10-5    „ 

Trifling  as  the  actual  differences  are^  their  pro- 
portion to  the  total  amount  of  the  heaves  gives  them 
an  importance  they  would  not  have  otherwise  pos- 
sessed. 

Here^  too^  the  hypothesis  which  requires  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  portions  of  rock  included  between  the 
branches  of  the  cross-bourse,  and  also  of  that  between 
this  cross-bourse  and  Woolf's,  encounters  the  same 
incompatible  conditions,  which  require  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  observed  heaves  such  an  extent  of 
motion  as  would  have  quite  obliterated  every  trace  of 
the  cross-course^  and  even  closed  every  fissure  which 
other  causes  might  have  produced  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. 

IV.  The  configuration  qf  the  parts  qf  the  same 
lodes  in  contact  with  opposite  sides  qf  cross-veins. — 

The  impossibility,  with  very  few  exceptions,  of 
restoring  the  continuity  of  the  lodes  heaved  by  the 

3  E  2 
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same  eros^-vein,  by  any  one  single  motion  of  equal 
extent  in  all  the  cases,  naturally  leads  us  to  examine 
the  configuration  of  the  portions  of  the  same  lade 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  cross^vein,  that  we  may  as- 
certain whether  they  present  such  a  similarity  of 
outline  as  may  fumbh  an  argument  in  this  enquiry. 

For,  had  they  been  originally  connected  and  con- 
tinuous, and  subsequently  separated  by  a  transverse 
fracture  accompanied  by  an  elevation  or  depression 
of  one  of  the  severed  portions,  on  delineating  the 
line  of  dip  of  both  portions  where  they  are  in  con- 
tact with  the  croM-vein,  we  should  expect  to  find 
that  they  had  a  perfectly  or  nearly  similar  outline ; 
although  the  direction  of  any  movement  they  had 
undergone  might  not  allow  the  corresponding  parts 
to  be  found  at  the  same  levels. 

The  tables,  i. — xcviii.,  contain  sufficient  details  of 
the  inclinations  of  all  the  veins  described  to  furnish 
us  with  a  close  approximation  to  their  true  dips. 
Now,  if  the  underlie  of  a  lode  were  delineated,  and, 
at  successive  levels,  the  observed  distances  of  the 
heaves  were  marked,  and  these  fixed  points  were 
united  with  each  other  by  lines,  the  two  lines  (of 
inclination)  thus  obtained  ought  to  present  an  uni- 
formity of  contour  :  and  the  parts  corresponding  in 
figure  should  be  found  at  the  same  or  at  different 
levels,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  motion 
which  had  affected  one  or  the  other  portion. 

PL  XII.,  Fig.  15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20,  present  these 
comparisons ;  and  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  imagine  that  lines  so  utterly  dissimilar  could 
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ever  have  been  united  and  continuous  at  all  parts  of 
their  descent,  and  fractured  after  they  had  become 
perfectly  hardened. 

v.  The  evidence  of  the  relative  ages  qf  veins  de^ 
ducedjrom  their  intersections. — 

It  has  long^  been  strenuously  maintained,  that 
when  one  vein  intersects  another,  the  vein  intersect- 
ed is  older  than  that  which  intersects  it :  but  the 
district  under  consideration  affords  so  many  excep- 
tions to  the  generality  of  this  law,  that,  in  Cornwall 
at  least,  it  must  be  received  with  some  limitation.' 

Whilst  the  mineral  composition  of  the  containing 
rocks  remains  the  same,  the  general  character  of  any 
given  vein,  whether  it  be  a  lode  or  a  cross-vein,  is 
usually  so  uniform,  that  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  similar  portions  of  the  same  vein  are  of  the  same 
ages,  although  they  may  be  situate  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  either  horizontally  or  vertically. 

(1.)  At  Ting  Tan^  and  Wheal  Friendship^ 
strings  of  vitreous  copper  ore  and  copper  pyrites 
pass  through  the  cross-veins  and  connect  together 
the  same  ores  existing  in  the  lode  on  either  side ; 
and,  at  East  Wheal  JRose,^  lead  ore  is  found  under 
circumstances  precisely  similar. 

1  Dr.  Borlase,  NaU  Hist,  of  Cornwall  (2Dd  edit,  1768),  p.  162 :  Mr.  Pryce, 
Mineral  Comnb.  (1778),  pp.  82-101 :  M.  Werner,  Theory  of  Mineral  Veins 
(1791),  p.  61 :  Mr.  Thomas,  Report  (1819),  p.  21 :  Mr.  Came,  Cornwall  Geo. 
Trans.  (1819),  ii.  p.  123  :  Mr.  Hawkins,  ibid,  p.  227 :  Prof.  Phillips,  Geology^ 
Cab.  Cyclop.  (1889,  No.  cxi.),  ii,  p.  IM:  Mr,  De  la  Beche,  Report  (1839), 
p.  868. 

9^1  think  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  mere  fret  of  intersection,  ought  not 
**  apart  from  other  considerations,  to  be  taken  as  eridenoe  of  the  relatiye  ages 
''  of  Teins/*  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Report  Rogol  Cornwall  Pol.  Soc.  (1836),  p.  42. 
3  AfUe, p.  270.  4  AnU,p.  268. 
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(2.)  At  the  Consolidated  Mines^  two  quartz  rocks, 
which  fitted  exactly  into  each  other,  were  found  at 
the  two  ends  of  a  lode  heaved  by  ajlucan.  The 
^flucan,  in  the  intermediate  distance  of  7  feet,  pre- 
sented  a  horizontal  open  space  perfectly  correspond- 
ing with  the  contour  of  the  rocks  in  the  ends  of  the 
lode. 

(3.)  At  Fowetf  Console  (q),  Tinerqft  (r),  and 
Ihfffield  {p),  the  cross-veins  which  heave  some  of  the 
lodes  are  themselves  heaved  by  other  lodes  exactly 
similar  in  composition ;  and,  in  short,  possess  all  the 
characters  common  to  the  lodes  which  are  heaved. 

(3-a.)  At  Polgooth  (^ff\  two  lodes  are  heaved  by 
one  elvanrcourse^  whilst  one  of  the  same  lodes  inter- 
sects another  elvan-course  in  every  respect  similar  to 
that  by  which  it  is  itself  intersected. 

(3-ft.)  At  Wheal  Bellon,  one  of  the  tin  lodes  heaves 
two  others,  but  is  itself  also  heaved  by  another  tin 
lode.  The  ingredients  of  all  four  lodes  are  exactly 
alike. 

(4.)  At  Great  Work  (y),  Tincrofl  (r),  the  Morvah 
and  Zennor  Mines  {x).  West  Pink  (tv),  and  Dol- 
coath  (js),  the  veins  which  are  intersected  at  some 
levels,  at  other  levels  intersect  the  very  same  veins 
by  which  they  had  been  traversed. 

In  the  foregoing  examination  of  the  general  facts 
we  have  seen  that  every  attempt  has  failed  to  restore 
the  continuity  of  any  series  of  veins  traversed  by 
the  same  cross-veins  ;  since  any  one  motion,  uniform 
in  direction  and  extent,  will  be  followed  by  greater 

1  My  own  Paper,  Cornwall  Geo,  Trans.,  iii.  p.  539. 
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discordances  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  portions 
on  opposite  sides^  than  those  which  at  present  sub- 
sist The  parts,  also^  in  contact  with  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  cross-^eins  have  scarcely  the  faintest 
resemblance  in  contour  to  each  other ; — ^whether  the 
comparison  be  made  at  the  same  or  at  different 
levels. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  many  heaves  are  occa- 
sioned by  cfoss^eins  which  first  appear  at  considera- 
ble depths  below  the  surface  (Jft) ;  others  by  cross- 
veins  which  dwindle  as  they  descend,  and  ultimately 
die  away  (ee) ;  and  that  some  of  the  cross-veins  seem 
peculiar,  or  confined  to  certain  lodes,  and  do  not  ex- 
tend to  parallel  ones,  however  near  {dd) ;  whilst 
others  appear  only  at  certain  levels  on  a  single  lode, 
and  disappear  upwards,  downwards,  and  at  either 
end  (ee). 

It  has  also  been  observed  that  there  are  breaks  in 
the  continuity  of  some  lodes,  which  are  re-discovered 
either  towards  the  right  or  left  hand,  although  neither 
cross-vein  nor  joint  of  the  rock  intervenes  (gg)* 

The  utter  impossibility  of  re-producing  continuity 
in  all  the  lodes  supposed  to  have  been  heaved  by  any 
one  motion,  uniform  both  in  direction  and  extent,  at 
all  spots  on  the  same  crM^-t^etii,  seems  to  show,  deci- 
sively, that  the  heaves  can  never  have  originated  in 
movement  of  that  simple  and  general  character: 
even  making  the  utmost  allowance  for  minor  frac- 
tures and  modifications  by  other  local  causes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  heaves  where 
so  many  conditions  conclusively  prove  the  physical 
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impossibility  of  any  general  motion,-— the  result  of 
a  great  transverse  fracture  of  the  strata  and  veins, 
demonstrates  that  no  such  great  and  general  disturb- 
ance is  necessary  and  indispensable  to  their  pro- 
duction. 

We  must  also  admit  that  in  some  cases^  the  cross* 
veins  are,  at  least,  as  old  as  the  ores  contained  in  the 
lodes  they  intersect ;  and  that,  in  one  example  (2),  a 
movement  has  taken  place  since  the  materials  of  the 
eross-vein  have  occupied  their  present  positions.  In 
some  instances,'  too,  the  ingredients  of  the  cross-veins 
and  of  the  adjoining  rocks  perfectly  correspond,  both 
in  mineral  composition  and  mechanical  structure. 

But  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  vein  intersect- 
ed must  be  older  than  that  which  traverses  it,'  if 
still  maintained,  must  be  received  with  considerable 
limitation  :^  for  it  not  only  ascribes  different  ages  to 
neighbouring  veins  which  are  exactly  alike  in  every 
respect,  on  no  other  evidence  than  that  of  their  in- 
tersections (p,  q,  r,);  but,  whenever  two  veins  mutu- 
ally intersect  each  other  at  different  levels  (r,s,w,x,y,)t 
this  theory  places  its  supporters  in  the  dilemma  of 
requiring,  that  one  is  at  the  same  time  both  older  and 
newer  than  the  Qther. 

1  Ant€,  p.  270.  s  AnUf  p.  MS. 

9  Dr.  BorltM,  Nat.  HUt  of  Comwall  (2nd  edit,  1758),  p.  162 :  Mr.  Pryoe, 
Mineralogia  Comiib.  (1778),  p.  101 :  M.  Werner,  Traatise  on  Mineral  Veins 
(1791),  p.  6S :  Mr.  Ttiomaa,  Report  (1819),  p.  21 :  Mr.  Came,  Comwall  Geo. 
Trans.  (1819),  ii.  p.  12S :  Mr.  Hawkins,  ibid,  p.  232  :  Mr.  Pe  la  Bedie, 
Report  (1829),  p.  258 :  Prof.  PhiUips,  Cab.  Cycle,  Geolagy  (No.  osi.,  1829), 
U.  p.  126. 

4  Dr.  BoBse,  Primary  Geology,  p.  265 :  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Report  of  Royal 
Cornwall  Polytedi.  Society  (1826),  p.  120. 
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In  the  pursuit,  therefore,  of  *the  severed  portions 
of  lodes  which  have  been  heaved^  observation  and 
experience  are  still  our  only  guides. 

In  all  the  foregoing  investigations^  it  has  been 
assumed  that  any  motions  have  been  at  periods 
subsequent  to  that  at  which  the  rocks  became  per- 
fectly rigid  and  incompressible.  Indeed  it  would 
have  been  vain  to  have  attempted  an  explanation  of 
the  observed  facts,  on  purely  mechanical  principles, 
under  any  other  conditions. 

If  we  suppose  it  possible  for  the  rocks  to  have 
been  so  broken  that  each  lode  was  contained  in  a 
different  fragment,  and  that  these  minute  masses  had 
an  independent  motion,  in  any  direction  and  to  any 
extent  required;  although  such  movements  might, 
within  certain  limits,  have  afforded  any  desired  re- 
sults ;  yet  the  motions  in  different  directions  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  the  observed  phenomena, 
in  different  portions,  would  often  have  required  that 
the  rocks  should,  in  some  spots,  have  suffered  much 
compression,  whilst  large  vacuities  must  have  been 
left  in  others.  Had  such  convulsions  ever  taken 
place,  traces  of  them  must  have  been  conspicuous; — 
but,  in  fact,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  detected, — 
even  in  a  single  instance. 

1  The  principles  of  simple  mechanical  displacement  here  investigated  were 
held  by  M.  Schmidt.  They  have  been  examined  in  detail  by  M .  Zimmennann, 
<'  Die  Wiedeiansrichtung  verworfener  G'ange,  Lager,  nnd  Flotze  "  (Leipzig, 
1828); — ^more  generally  by  myself,  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society 
(1832),  i.  p.  406:  Mr.  Hopkins,  Cambridge  Phil.  Trans.  (1835),  ri.  p.  58: 
Mr.  Burr,  Mining  Review  (1836),  No.  viii.  p.  236 :  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Report  of 
the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytech.  Soc.  (1836),  p.  120 :  myself,  Edin.  New  Phil. 
Journal  (1836),  xxii.  p.  161 ;  and  Reports  of  the  British  Assoc.  (1837),  p.  74 : 
Mr.  De  la  Beche,  Report  (1839),  p.  298  :  Prof.  Phillips,  Cab.  Cyclo.  GeoU^gy 
(No.  cxi.,  1839),  ii.  p.  145, 
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If,  howeverj  the  movements  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  before  the  rocks  had  become  perfectly 
solid,— in  fact,  whilst  they  were  in  a  state  which  per- 
mitted segregatory  or  molecular  action,  the  question 
will  no  longer  be  one  of  simple  mechanical  displace- 
ment ;  but  rather  concern  those  forces  which  deter- 
mine the  movements  of  minute  particles  of  matter. 

Whether  any  actions  thus  arising  could  have  given 
birth  to  the  diversified  phenomena  we  have  consider- 
ed seems  to  have  no  practical  bearing ;  and  therefore 
forms  no  part  of  this  enquiry. 


In  a  memoir  so  strictly  practical,  theoretical  spec- 
ulations would  have  been  misplaced: — from  such, 
therefore,  however  inviting,  and  even  from  the  use 
of  hypothetical  language,  I  have  carefully  abstained. 
The  only  instance  in  which  I  have  departed  from 
the  rule  I  had  thus  prescribed  myself,  is  the  enquiry, 
whether  the  results  of  any  uniform  and  simple  motions 
of  the  severed  portions  of  lades  will  afford  a  sure 
and  unerring  guidance  to  the  discovery  of  the  parts 
which  are  heaved.  This,  if  true,  would  have  been 
so  valuable  and  important  to  the  miner,  that  1  felt 
such  an  exception  would  be  excused. 

Whether  I  have  accomplished  or  failed  in  the  work 
I  have  undertaken,  others  must  judge :  but  I  have 
at  least  presented  a  complete  series  of  useful  refer- 
ences to  every  work  on  the  subject,  within  my  reach. 
In  referring  to  so  many  conflicting  authorities,  it  will 
scarcely  be  expected  that  I  can  agree  with  them  all : 
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for  few  topics  of  geological  investigation  have  given 
rise  to  greater  differences  of  opinion  than  those 
respecting  metalliferons  deposits.  Where^  however, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  differ  from  the  Authors  I 
have  quoted,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have,  in  a  single 
instance,  been  wanting  in  fairness  or  courtesy.  Still, 
lest  any  should  complain  of  any  inadvertence,  I  here 
offer  my  apology  before  hand. 

With  the  exception  of  less  than  half-a-dozen  ex- 
amples, which  I  have  given  on  the  authority  of  others, 
and  to  all  which  I  have  affixed  the  names  of  my  in- 
formants, 1  may  claim  all  the  observations  as  my  own. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  I  have  overlooked  many 
interesting  subjects  of  enquiry ;  and  also  that  I  have 
omitted  many  important  results  which  might  have 
been  recorded.  Some  topics  have  been  passed  over 
because  they  seemed  to  have  no  practical  value,  and 
I  was  unwilling,  by  needless  details,  to  withdraw 
attention  from  matters  of  general  utility ;  and  either 
from  the  ruinous  state  of  ancient  workings,  or 
because  the  labours  of  the  miner  had  not  reached 
them,  the  points  of  greatest  interest  were  often  in- 
accessible :  whilst  the  thick  coatings  of  ferruginous 
stalagmite,  which  is  so  frequently  formed  from  de- 
composition, often  concealed  the  sides  of  the  (levels) 
galleries. 

I  must  confess  that,  in  a  few  instances,  I  have  not 
deemed  it  prudent  to  encounter  the  risk  of  decayed 
ladders  and  ill-supported  rubbish  :  but  in  many 
hundreds  of  others,  I  have  had  to  regret  that,  after 
long  and  toilsome  clambering  over  fallen  rocks  and 
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broken  timber,  and  creeping  through  small  openings 
half  full  of  slime  and  water,  my  further  progress  has 
been  arrested  by  impassable  barriers  of  ruinous  work- 
ings, when  within  a  few  fothoms,  or  even  feet,  of  my 
object 

The  investigation,  of  which  the  results  are  now 
presented,  has  occupied  the  leisure  allowed  by  my 
official  engagements ;  and  has  been  carried  on  in  con- 
junction with,  and,  indeed,  in  furtherance  of,  my 
professional  occupations,  during  the  last  fourteen 
years :  in  which  time  I  have  examined  more  than 
two  hundred  mines,  and  travelled  underground  near- 
ly, if  not  quite,  two  thousand  miles.  In  its  prosecu- 
tion my  life  has  been  frequently  in  imminent  danger ; 
and  I  have  sustained  many  severe  injuries : — ^but  I 
can  do  no  more  than  allude  to  the  difficulties,  vexa- 
tions, and  perils  to  which  I  have  been  exposed ;  and 
which  those  only  can  estimate  who  have  engaged  in 
similar  undertakings. 

I  now  return  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  under  whose  sanction  and 
patronage  I  commenced  my  labours ;  and  my  warm- 
est thanks  to  the  numerous  Mine  Agents  and  Miners 
to  whose  friendly  and  zealous  cooperation  I  have  on 
all  occasions  been  so  greatly  indebted.  To  some  my 
obligations  have  been  far  greater  than  to  others ; — 
but  I  fear  to  particularize  any,  lest,  by  unintentional 
omissions,  I  should  give  pain  to  some  most  deserving 

of  my  gratitude. 

W.  J.  KENWOOD. 

4,  Clarbnce-street,  Pbnzancb, 
1842,  September  29th. 
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APPENDIX, 
No.  1. 

Obsefwations  an  Subterranean  Temperature  in  the 
Mines  qf  Cornwall  and  Devon. 

My  Geological  Survey  of  the  Mines  in  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall  afforded  many  opportunities  for  ob- 
servations on  subterranean  temperature^  of  which  I 
always  availed  myself. 

After  most  careful  consideration  of  the  subject^ 
and  consultation  with  others  who  have  also  been 
engaged  in  this  enquiry^  it  has  been  thought  best  to 
confine  the  observations^  as  much  as  possible^  to  the 
temperature  of  the  streams  of  water  immediately 
issuing  from  the  unbroken  portions  of  the  rocks  and 
veins. 

The  reasons  for  this  preference  are: — ^that  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  mines  is  affected,  not  only 
by  the  presence  of  the  workmen^  the  combustion  of 
candles,  and  the  explosion  of  gunpowder^  but  also 
by  the  warm  or  cold  air  which  is  brought  to  the  same 
spot  by  the  varying  directions  of  the  currents  un- 
derground, which  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  the 
changes  of  wind  at  the  surface: — that  the  rocks, 
forming  the  sides  of  the  shafts  and  levels,  must,  to  a 
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certain  extent,  partake  of  the  temperature  of  the  air 
circulating  through  them ;  and,  of  course,  be  affected 
by  its  changes : — ^and,  that  the  water  flowing  through, 
or  standing  in  pools,  in  the  levels,  is  exposed  to  the 
same  modifying  causes,  and  probably,  also,  warmed 
by  the  workmen  who  frequently  stand  in  it. 

As  all  these  causes  operate  irregularly,  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  altogether  impossible,  to  select  any  distant 
periods  at  which  their  influence  should  be  the  same. 
The  present  observations  were  therefore  made  on 
the  water  as  it  issued  from  the  unbroken  rock,  before 
the  streams  could  be  affected  by  the  temperature  of 
the  levels :  and  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  insti- 
tuted where  frequent  excavations  scarcely  permit 
even  the  apertures  to  partake  of  that  influence, 
whilst  the  more  deeply  seated  portions  of  their 
channels  are  perfectly  free  from  it 

In  a  few  instances,  however,  the  temperatures, 
both  of  the  air  and  rocks,  were  observed,  and  these 
are  expressly  mentioned. 

The  particulars  of  each  observation  will  be  found 
in  the  first  of  the  following  tables ;  and  the  results 
deduced  from  them,  in  the  others. 
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TABLE  No.  1. 


THE   SAINT  JUST    DISTRICT/ 


Name  of  Mine,  Bock,  Appearance  of  Stream,  and 
Locality  of  oiMerration. 

Wheal  Cmning  (Granite). 
Small,*  out  of  lode,  end* 

,9  ^         bottom     • .         . .         •  • 

Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  Irom    . . 

Idttle  Bounds  (Granite). 

Small,  out  of  lode,  end  

„     pool  collected  in  the  adit 

Wheal  Edward  (Granite). 
Small,  pool  collected  from  droppings 
w  »  M  .... 

Park-noweth  (Granite). 

Small,  ont  of  lode       . . 

„  „       ••        ••        ..        •• 

„  „  . .        . .        • .        •  • 

„  „        . .        . .        •  •        • .        . . 

Drawn  to  adit  by  the  engine 

Bdallaek  (Slate). 

Small,  ont  of  lode 

„  „         end,  W 

„     ont  of  rock,  N.  of  lode 

Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  (Narrow)  from 
n  >»       (CrownM)    „ 

Wheal  Cock  (Slate). 

Small,  ont  of  lode,  very  salt 

Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  from 

Levant  (Slate). 
Small,  ont  of  lode,  E.  

M  w  E 

„  „  W.  . .         . .         .  • 

Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  from 

Boscatwell  Doume  (Granite). 

Collected  in  adit         

Small,  out  of  lode,  end,  W 

„     collected  in  le^el         

Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  from 


Depth 


Temp. 


TO- 
CO' 

so- 

50«-0 
SO'^-O 
51«-0» 

lo- 

52«-0 

65- 
76- 

5S«»0 
60*»-0 

21- 
44- 
64- 
61* 

50«-0 
5l«*0 
5l«-0 

6r*»*o 

w 

44. 

eo- 

1&- 

61«-0 

54«"0 

61«-0 

66«0« 

59»-0 

180- 

99 

59«*0 

6a«*o* 

34- 

1S8- 
n 
n 

61«-0 
66«-0 
6T«»-0 
61«-0« 

116- 
166* 

99 

40^0 
WO 
61<»-0 
61«-0« 

•  The  obaerratloiia  thai  marked  an  not  induded  In  the  STerasee  given  in  Tahlee  li.,  UL, 
iT^  and  T. 

1  Obeerrations  on  the  temperature  of  BoidOaeh,  LUtU  BottfuU,  and  LtomU,  by  Dr.  Vattoi, 
Dr.  Dayy,  Dr.  Barham,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  aio  deicrlbod.  Com.  Goo.  Tvani,  tL  pp.  176^  178 ; 
tt)id,  iil.  p.  161;  Bdln.  Journal  of  Science,  ilL  p.  76;  Report  of  Brltlah  Amoc,  Ti.  p.  IM. 

SThe  flnt  word  in  each  line  denotes  the  dimentiontof  the  ftream ;  all  the  othen  (S)  deiorihe 
the  locality. 
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SAINT  JUST   DISTRICT 


NttM  of  Mine,  Rock,  AppaaiAncfl  of  Stratm,  and 
Locality  of  obterratiOD. 


Depth 


Souih  Wheal  Roie  (Grsnite). 
Small,  out  of  lode,  end,  £• 


l>  9t  99  •• 

Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  from 


THE  SAINT  IVES  DISTRICT.* 

Manak  and  Zennor  Mines  (Granite). 

Large,  oot  of  lode,  end,  E. 

„             ,,           „     W,   .. 
Small,  oat  of  inwm         

I***®!         M»       .  

„      out  of  lode  

Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  from  


Difi^  Dong  (Granite). 
Collected  in  bottom  of  sbaft 


Trevidgia  (Granite). 
Collected  in  lerel  firom  oocing  oat  of  Jode    . . 
Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  from 


RoteuHiU  Hill  (Granite). 
Small,  oat  of  lode,  W 


Savni  Ives  Consols  (Granite). 
Small,  oat  of  lode,  IV 


Three  small  streams  Jetting  oat  of  N.  wall 

Small,  oat  of  lode,  W.  

back,W 

„     jetting  oot  of  rock,  S.  tooll     . . 


Wheal  Trentoiih  (Slate). 

Small,  oat  of  lode,  W 

Large,    „      trtaon 
„        „      lode,  bottom,  W 


Protndence  Mines  (Granite). 
Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  from 


Wheal  Speed  (Granite). 
Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  from 

Bahoon  (Granite). 
Small,  out  of  rock,  end,  W 


IS- 

$!• 
53- 

S6' 


S8* 


40- 
50- 
60- 


79- 


53* 


25- 
40- 
70- 


18- 

77- 

m- 

107- 
135* 


80- 

80- 

110- 


36- 
58- 
36* 


52«-0 
62«-5 
53**0 

55«-6 


63O-0 
54«0 

5e»-o 


65«-5 


54«-0 
50»-5* 


48«'6 
51«-0 


57<»-0 
60<»-5 
64*»-5 
65<»-0 
69«-0 
7I«-0 


55«*5 
66«-0 


60®-0* 


62«-«* 


56«»0 


1  The  temperature  in  JHng  Don0  mm  aioertained  bf  Dr.  Forbee,  Oom.  Cteo.  Tnaa.  iL  p.  181. 
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SAINT   IVES   PISTRICT  contlaiMd. 


Nune  of  Mlne^  Rock,  Appeanmce  of  Stxeam,  and 
LocaUtj  of  obterration. 


Wheal  Reeth  (Granite). 

Small,  out  of  lode,  W 

Water,  a  hole  6  ins.  deep  in  Rock,  N.  wall 

„       collected  in  bottom  of  shaft 

Small,  from  back  Mtf,  W 

Water,  a  hole  in  rock,  N.  im/2,  W. 

„       collected  in  bottom  of  shaft  . . 
Small,  oot  of  lode,  end,  £• 

*'  '»       .    »     ^ 

„      out  of  rock  „      „ 

Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  Irom 


Wheal  Mary  (Granite). 
Small,  oat  of  lode,  £.  

99  yf  W.  •  .  .  ,  , , 

99  f  >  E.  •  .  .  . 

Very  small,  out  of  rock,  S.  wall 
Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  from 


Lelant  ComoU  (Granite). 

8maU,oQtof  rock,  N.tooa         

„        „      Zodc,  E.  


Reeth  Consols  (Granite). 

Small,  oot  of  tode,  W , 

Moderate,    „         E.  


WeH  Poldiee  (Slate). 

Small,  out  of  lode,  back,  E 

„         „      rock,  N.  waU 

Large,    „      lode,  back,  E 

Very  large  indeed,  oot  of  rock,  N.  waU 
Halsetown,  a  well  in  granite  at  the  surface 


THE  MARAZION  DISTRICT.* 

Wheal  Elizabeth  (Slate). 
Small,  oot  of  lode,  end,  W 

„  „        /tttCOH  ..  , 


West  Godolphin  (Slate). 
Small,  out  of  lode,  end,  E. 


Wheal  Bolton  (Slate). 
Small,  oot  of  tufrth  lode,  back,  E. 


n 


Large, 


middle  lode 
rock,  S.  wall 
eouth  lode,  back 
doniler  lode 
MiftAlode,E,     .. 
rock,  S.  KMill 


Depth 
ftns. 


27. 

197- 
207- 

227- 
297- 


247- 

207* 


10- 
21« 
51* 
71- 
91* 


83* 
80* 


98* 
111- 


64- 
7»- 


4- 
24- 

27- 

2S* 
65' 


99 

77. 
» 


Temp. 


70<'*0 
7$o.O 
69»»5 
7l«-5 
76«-0 
76«0 


53O-0 
52«'0 
67«0 
680-25 


65**0 
60»*6 


6S«'75 
6S*»-75 


60o«0 
57<'*0 
62«'0 
6J«'5 
47«*0* 


64«-5 
650-0 

57«'0 
6S«*0 
68«-0 
61«*0 
64«'0 
04«*0 
6S«*0 


1  TlM  tempentaie  in  WketA 
VOL.   V. 


WW  oboerroilfey  Dr.  FortMf,Coni,  Geo.  Tms.,  IL  p.  179 

3a 
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MARAZION   DISTRICT  MtinMa. 


NttM  of  Mine,  Roek,  AppMnnee  of  Stream,  i 
Localitj  of  obterration. 


Depth 


TsnipK 


Ro$peath  (Slate). 

Very  large,  oat  of  Ude^  £ 

»                 „          W .     . .          .  • 
Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  from 

Great  IFAea/ For/uiie  (Slate), 

Large,  oat  of  lode       

„         „      rock,  N.  wall         

"    ':  to&  ^' "..  ■' ..  ■■ ..  ■■ .. 

,,         „      rock,  both  flMUfl 

GwaUan  (Slate). 

Small,  out  of  iMftf,  back,  W 

lATge,         „         E.  

„  „         „         . .         • . 

Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  from 

Wheal  Darlington  (Slate;. 

Large,  out  of  rock  

„  „  morth  lode        

„  „  „        both  Bides 

„  „  rock,  4  fma.  S.  of  lode 

»  >»  n     ^     n  >»  •  • 

>f  M  M   1 1     >»  »»       •  • 

n  ft  »» /*  ,  >»       .      M  •  • 

„  „  mmth  lode,  back 

„  „  nwtkUde,    , 

„  „  WMa,  N.icaii 

„  „  funik  lode  (salt  water) 

„  „  croes-couree        „ 

Marazion  Mines  (Slate). 
Moderate,  out  of  lode,  end,  E. 

^^9^7  V  „    W 

w  n  w      **.  ..  .. 

Small,  „  „     fe 

Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  (Rodney)  from 

^  „       (Wheal  Maid)  itom 

99  „       (Whl.Virgim)    „     .. 

Retallack  (Slate). 

Small,  from  lode,  end,  W 

Collected  in  bottom  of  the  level 

99  99  .... 

South  Wheal  Nepttme  (Slate). 

Small,  ont  of  lode,  back,  E 

Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  from  (water  salt)  . . 


52* 

99 
99 

134- 

99 
9» 

144- 

99 

45- 

9> 

55- 

99 

45- 

tt 
50- 


60- 
70- 
80- 
00* 


$7- 
60- 
60- 

99 

80- 

100- 

60- 

80- 

100- 


39- 
43- 
53- 


64«-0 
68*'-0 
SQO-O* 


73«-0 

7SO-0 
70^-0 

73«0 


60«0 

64«-0 
60«-0» 


57«-0 
59«-0 
57'*'0 
5y»'0 

58«-0 
57*'-0 
62«-0 
64«-0 
66*»-0 
64*»-0 
64*-0 


560'5 

58«-5 

62*»-0 
63*»-6 
66«-0 

68*'-0* 
64«-0« 


59«-6 
6S«-0 
6S«-0 


61«-0 
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THE   OWINEAR   DISTRICT.^ 


Name  of  Mine,  Bock,  Appearance  of  Stream,  and 
Localitj  of  obterration. 


Depth 


Temp. 


Wheal  Kayle  (Slate). 
Small,  out  of  lodty  two  spots  in  bottom 

Herland  (Slate). 

Very  large,  oat  of  SUoer  cross-cowne  

SroiUl,  yy      Manor        „  

Drawn  to  adit  by  (Fancy)  engine  from 

Wheal  Alfred  (Slate). 
Mud  in  bottom  of  level  from  which  water  had  jast  been  drawn 

Carzise  Consols  (Slate). 

Large,  out  of  rock,  N.  wall         

„  „      locff ,  end,  E 

Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  from 

Binner  Downs  (Slate). 
Small,  out  of  north  lode,  back  


„  „      oovthlode,    „  

„  „      rock,  N.  wdlly  two  streams 

Moderate,  out  of  north  branchy  end,  W 

„  „       south  lode,        „    E. 

„  „       north  branch    „    W 

Large,Jettingoatof  Mi(<A2od«,  „    £. 
„      out  of  „  bottom 

Very  large  indeed,  jetting  out  of  south  lode,  end,  W. 

Wheal  Strawberry  (Julia)  (Slate). 
Small,  out  of  lode,  end,  W. 

M  M  f  9         •"•  •  •  •  •  •  • 


S4* 


162* 


156, 


75« 
85* 


ff  If  >»      w         •  • 

Duffield  (  Weeth)  (Slate). 

Moderate,  out  of  lode,  S.  part 

„                 ,,          N,    „ 
Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  from 

Godolphin  (Slate). 
Small,  out  of  lode,  back 


Large, 


Orchard  lode,  end,  TV* 
Pearce'slode    „     „ 
rock,  near  Pearce's  lode 
Pearee's  lode,  end.  W. 
bottom  of  Pearce*s  shefi 
Sims's  lode,  end,  vr. 
V     E. 

t9  „  W, 

bottom  of  shaft 


Drawn  to  surface  by  engine  from 


59«»«5 

66«'0* 

66«'0 

08«'0 
66«-0 


60« 

56««5 

96* 

66<»-5 

126* 

67«'0 

196- 

65«'0 

156- 

74*»-5 

166- 

76«»-0 

176- 

82«»0 

186* 

82«»-5 

fy 

8S«-0 

M 

86»-5 

70' 
79' 

98' 

20- 
30* 
50- 

»> 

70- 
80* 


92* 


60<»'0 
60«-0 
61«'-5 

6S«-0 
61®*2« 

5S»-0 
59*»-0 
58«-0 
58«-0 
65®-0 

68*>-0 
70^-0 
07«-0* 


1  Obierrationf  on  the  temperature  of  Wheal  Abraham,  Crann§r,  Oat/ldd,  Trmunoefh, 
Whml  Alfred,  HerUmd,  and  ROUtian  are  detailed  by  Mr.  Thomaa  Lean,  Mr.  B.  W.  ViXE, 
Dr.  Forbes,  and  Mr.  M.  P.  Mojle;  PhiL  Mag.,  xlii.  p.  904;  Cornwall  Geo.  Tniu.,  U.  pp.  14- 
10l-407-40e-4 10-411-412;  lUd.  ilL  pp.  817-988. 
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THE   HE18TON    DISTRICTJ 


Nmm  of  IClaa,  Boek,  AppavwiM  of  StMB,  ud 

Depth 

T«^ 

fins. 

Great  Work  (Granite). 

SmU,  from  Vn«8lJ9fe^e  Me,  back              

96- 

er^'S 

n                    ,9                    end,  W 

1S2- 

64*»-a 

7,        n     Greti'WarkUd€,\Mi& 

142- 

64*^-5 
64«-6 

PoUadroi  Dowm  (Slate). 

Small,  ftomBor  lode,  end,  E.                

„        „     J9itM2od#,    ,,                

T$- 

61*-0 

83- 

64^-0 

„       „     B0r  Mr,  end,  W.               

9S- 

6a«-6 

Laige,           „            99     E«           ..        ^. 

103- 

66«-0 

„                          „                      99          99                             ••               ••              ••               •• 

lis- 

64<»-S 

Well  at  svfiKe,  between  Trew  and  Whetd  V&r  (in  slate). 

1818,  June  ISth                  

— 

61*-0» 

99    Jaiyisth           

— 

48«-0» 

Wheal  Vor.— 

Carken  (Granite). 

Small,  oat  of  Me,  end,  W.             

S8' 

52«0 

„                „             ),      £•           ••          ••          ••          ■•          •• 

198- 

66*^-0 

99                       99                   99                     ••               ••               ••              ••               •• 

1S8- 

68«-0 

Pnwn  to  a£t  bj  en^  fkom 

148- 
n 

eo«-o 

69^-0* 

EaOem  part  (Slate). 

Small,  ont  of  M^,  back              

190- 

«8<»-5 

I-Mge,       „           E.            

aso- 

78«-0 

„     outof  a  hole  between  Me  and  rock,  E. 

240- 

99 

8I*»"0 

ao^'-s 

Drawn  to  adit  by  engines  from 

99 

60«0» 

Wheal  Trewavoi  (Granite). 

Large,    „       rock  near  Me       

49- 

61«-0 

»9 

61«^0 

„        „       «oii<AMe,end.E.(8alt)        

60* 

57''0 

Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  from 

99 

5e*»-o« 

Wheal  Trannack  (Granite). 

Moderate,  out  of  Me,  end,  W 

74- 

64'-5 

Wheal  Trumpet  (Granite). 

Small,  oosing  from  Me              

128- 

BS^^ 

„      out  of  Me,  back,  W 

148- 

08^-5 

Wheal  Ann  (Granite). 

8mall,oatofMe,E.                

12- 

62«"5 

„     jetting  out  of  Me,  £ 

Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  from 

142- 

67<'-0 

t9 

69«-0» 

1  On  the  tempentue  of  Whmi  Tar,  WhrnZ  TruwyMf,  Trecenen,  and  WJiMi  Boss,  ob- 
•enrttloiis  hy  Dr.  FMwe,  Ut.  X.  P.  Uvfib,  Dr.  BeriMm,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  appear  In  the 
Com.  Geo.  Traae.,  U.  pp.  186-408-411 ;  Ibid,  HI.  pp.  1A1-S18;  PhIL  Tram.  (1800),  p.  407. 

9  Tbli  obterratlon  made  ^  me  wai  Unt  piAlbhed  by  Kr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Gora.  Geo.  Trans., 
Ui.  p.  818. 
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THE   CABTBORNE   DISTRICT.^ 


Name  of  Mine,  Rock,  Appeaianee  of  StrMm,  and 
Locality  of  obMnratton. 


Depth 


Temp. 


Stray  Park  (Slate). 
Small,  ont  of  lode,  back  of  end,  W 

Dolcoath  (Slate). 
Small,  out  of  rock 

CooVi-kitcken  (Granite). 

Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  from 

There  is  water  65  fathoms  deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  mine. 

Tincroft  (Granite  and  Slate). 

Large,  out  of  ero8$-amr$e,  S.  (granite)        

Small,  collected  in  bottom  of  lerel,  Btghtmrrwo  lode  (slate)  . . 

8(mth  Roskear  (Slate). 

Moderate,  jetting  out  of  lode  

Small,  „  

„       out  of  lode  

Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  from 

North  Roikear  (Slate). 

Small,  out  of  lode,  back         

„     Jetting  out  of  lode,  end,  £,         •        •  • 

„      ontoflode,  „  • 

»  II  end,W 

Drawn  to  adit  by  Wheal  Crrfhf  engine  from 

East  Wheal  Crafty  (Slate). 

Small,  out  of  TreJoenBon  lode        

„  „     rock,  20  fms.  N.  of  lode         

„         „     Cherry  Garden  lode,  back  

„         „     LomgdoH  engtne  lode        

„         „  „  water  in  a  hole  in  lode, 

„         „  „  back  of  lerel 

„  „  „  end  .  •         .  •         .  • 

This  obsermtion  was  made  two  years  after  the  three  preceding 
it  and  after  the  mine  had  been  snnk  SO  fathoms  deeper. 

Small,  out  of  Fane^s  lode,  end  

„         „      Reevere  lode,  ••         •«         •*         •• 

„        ,,              „           two  years  after  the  preceding,  the 
mine  haTing  in  tkt  interral  been  snnk  80  fins,  deeper 
Small,  out  of  rock,  W 

II  >»  N.  wall         

Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  from  

East  Pool  (Slate). 

Large,  ont  of  lode,  back,  £ 

„         „      cr0««-«oiirM,  near  the  2o(b  •• 


188* 

IT- 

181- 


26* 
166* 


IIT* 
120- 
180- 


67- 
lOT- 
187- 

76* 


80* 

7* 
» 

85- 


86* 

lio- 
ns- 


126- 
185* 
150- 

62- 


780-5 
54«*q 
OOO^S* 


52«-2 
65**0 


es^-o 

71«'0^ 
68«-0* 


61<»'0 

66O-0 

7S*»*0 

700-0^ 

61««0* 


61«-0 

62«-0 

68«-76 

62«'0 

68«-5 

640-25 

66««0 

60«-0 


67«-0 
68«-5 
60^-0 

62<"0 
66«-5 
70«-75 
58«-6* 


5JJO.0 

68««5 


1  The  tempeiBtane  in  Straif  Park,  IMcoafh,  CoO^i^MUhm,  Timeroft,  anl  Whml  We^ 
Unffton  have  been  obeerred  hy  Mr.  B.  W.  FOx  and  Dr.  Porbee,  Oom.  Geo.  Tnuu.,  VL  pp,  U- 
90-180;  Ibid,  UL  818. 
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CAXBORNB   DISTRICT 


I  of  Mliw,  Roek, 
LocaUtj 


Dvth 


Tanop. 


Cairn  Brea  Mme$  (Onnite). 
Lu8iB,o«tof  lotfc,  eody  £.  

,,  „       rock,  near  lode  

Very  large,  jetting  oat  of  croM-coKTM  

Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  from  

Bisleak-well(in  granite),  at  sarface,  about  4S0  ft,  abore  the  sea 
Cambome-beacon  (granite),    „  „     599 ,,  „ 

Gaiffa-Brea«well  (in  granite),  near  the  Castle,  aboat  686  feet 

aboretheeea  • 

THE    REDRITTH    DISTRICT.^ 

Whmt  Uny  (Slate). 

Large,  oat  of  lode,  W.  

Very  hrge,  „         £.  

Large,  ont  of  rook,  S.  

Small     „       Mf ,  back  

Wheal  BuUer  (Slate). 

Small,  out  of  rock,  two  tpots  '         

„         „       „  „ 

„         ,»     Wktol  Beauehamp  lode 

5*^»     w  ^  „,  w  

Small,     n     rock,  W.  

„  „     DaveyV  2ode,  end,  W.  

„  „  „  6  feet  from  end        

„  „     rock  (elvim)  

Drawn  to  adit  by  Wheal  BulUr  engine  from 

„  Wheal  Beauehamp  engine  from 

Truavean  (Granite). 
Small,  ont  of  lode,  end,  E.  

n  »  w  •  •  "      ,    "  •  *  • ' 

„  „  ifltning  Tery  irregnlarly       

9>  »»         end,  E 

^,      oat  of  rock,  N.  waU         

Atr,  in  bottom  of  a  winxe 

Wheal  Vywfon  (Granite). 
Snail,  oat  of  rock  • 

*^''       ,^'    ^  ^^ 

Prawn  by  engine  from     •• 


151- 


•-75 

61«T5 


65- 

58«-a 

72- 

69*-0 

9* 

60^-a 

81- 

ei^'-s 

29- 

52«-8 

tf 

6a<»-8 

n 

62<»-8 

49- 

54O-0 

50- 

550-5 

79- 

59*a 

89* 

60«*5 

99 

59»-5 

99- 

ei^'-o 

n 

69««0» 

9t 

68«-0» 

940* 

78«-0 

asa- 

79«»-75 

ao4- 

8r»-o 

n 

85«-0 

t% 

840.5 

n 

se^-o* 

aa* 

5a*»-o 

77- 

66«-5 

aa* 

51«-0 

4a* 

5a*-6 

62- 

6^-6 

oa- 

64«'6 

77- 

65<^ 

1  In  tbe  Cora.  Geo.  Tniit.,  IL  pp-14.S0.40a}  ibid,  iil.  pp.  814-915-817}  PhiL  Tniia.  (1880), 
p.  407;  and  Baporto  of  the  Brttlah  AnoeUtion,  ▼!.  pp.  180-187,  wffl  be  found  obeerrmtioiie  I7 
Mr.  B.  W.  Fox,  Mr.  X.  P.  Mojle,  ud  inyMlf»  on  tbe  tempentnni  of  IVwAerfty,  CtaoMnrtir, 
Whml  Oorhmd,  WkmU  VW^  Wood,  Orm^^nau,  Wheal  UnUp,  PoMteo,  the  Vmittad  wad 
ComaoUOaieA  Mimet,  Tiag  Tm§i  Wheal  toniw^  Trtmftam»  Wheal  Saamk  end  qitba 
dlfchaifed  hy  the  great  edit  Into  Ownon  vellqr. 
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HEDRUTH   DISTRICT 


N«m6  of  Mine,  Roek,  AppMianoe  of  Strcm*  and 
Locality  of  obterratloii* 


Depth 


Temp. 


Pennance  (Slate). 
Drawn  to  sar&ee  by  engine  from  

Cardrew  Daums  (Slate)« 
Moderate,  oot  of  lode,  end  

Chacewater  Mine  (Slate). 

Large^  out  of  lode,  end^  E 

SmaU,         „  „    W 

„         „      rock 

Poldiee  (Slate;. 

Snudl,  OQt  of  iMtey  end,  W 

»  „  ,,    E.     •  •         .  •         . .         . .         •  • 

Wheal  Jewel  (Graaite). 
Small,  oot  of  lode,  end,  W.  

East  Wheal  Damsel  (Granite). 
Small,  Jetting  oat  of  north  lode,  end,  W 

„      out  a!  north  lode,      „ 

„         „      oonthlode,      „    E.  

Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  from 

Comolidated  Mines  (Slate),— 

(Western district.  West  Wheal  Virgin). 
Air,  at  end  of  level  (Monday  Morning) 
Moderate,  oat  of  Taylor^e  lode,  end,  W.  

,      >f  »  ^>^ 

Iiarge,  „  end,  E.  .  •         .  • 

„                           „                „    w.       .  •         •  •        •  • 
Air,  at  end,  E.,  on  TayUn^e  lode  

Moderate,  oat  of  eovth  branch,  bottom  

„  „  OaCK  •  •  •  •  as 

Water  collected  at  bottom  of  Davey'e  engine-shaft 

(Middle  dutrict.  East  Wheal  Virgin). 

Jtr,atend,  E.  Wheal  Fortune  lode       

Laige,  oat  of  „  end,  E. 

„  „      Deebl^s  brinch 

„  „      rock,  between  Deeble'e  branch  &  Wh,  Fortune  lode 

„  „      Wheal  Fortune  lode 

iAir,  at  end  of  level,  W.  

Small,  oat  of  vein,  S.  of  Wheal  Fortune  lode 

„        „       hole  in  rock,  near  the  lodtf  

99         »  ,,20  fms.  S.  of  lode 

Water  collected  at  bottom  of  Pearee'e  engine  shaft      : 

„     drawn  to  adit  by  Pearee'e  engine  from 


90* 


130- 


128* 


184- 
90* 


66««0* 
UV5 


72*»*0 


lOO^'Oa 
9y>.0« 


64«*0 


no- 

es«-o 

160- 

71«*« 

M 

08«»0^ 

180- 

64*^-0 

204* 

W>'0* 

284* 

89«-0 

99 

89«-6 

294* 

9S'-5 

99 

92<»-6 

99 

96«-0* 

f9 

940.0* 

n 

95«-5 

t« 

9S«'6 

w 

9a»-5»S 

250- 

87«-0» 

M 

86«'5 

287- 

94'-0 

n 

94«*5 

99 

98«>0^ 
94«*0' 

99 

99 

92«-0 

99 

91«-0 

99 

92^-0 

19 

91«-0«8 

99 

77«-6» 

1  These  obwrrations  made  by  me  were  published  by  Hr.  B.  W.  Foi,  Com.  Geo.  Tzau., 
UL  p.  817. 

S  These  obeerrattons  made  by  me  wexe  pnbUihed  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Foia  FhU.  Tram.  (1880), 
p.  406. 

a  In  this  water  the  laboiuevs  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine  plunge  to  000!  themaelrei. 
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REDRX7TH    DISTRICT 


NaiM  of  Mine,  Ro«kp  Ai»pe«ranee  of  BtMun,  anl 
LoeaUtj  of  obMrrattoii. 


Depth 


(Wheal  Fwtune). 

Air,  ftt  end  of  level  

Moderate,  out  of  Me,  back  of  end,  £• 
Small,  jetting  out  of  lide,  end,  W. 
Very  large,  „  „ 

Large,  „        back    .. 

Air,  at  end  of  level,  5  fmt.  from  shaft 

(Cutvey). 

Large,  out  of  Me,  end,  E. 

Small,         „         back  of  end,  W. 


United  Mineu  (Slate),— 
(Eastern  part,  Ale  and  Caket). 


Very  large,  out  of  Great  mmih  lode 


Small, 
Moderate, 

Very  large 

Small, 

Moderate, 


Large, 


a  hole  8  ins.  deep  in  rock 
Great  south  lode,  N.  part 
„  S.    „ 

crotS'Courae  

rock,  2  feet  from  last  obs 

Great  eoath  lode,  S.  part 

rock,  close  to  lode 
„      between  Gt.  eoutk  lode  and  Old  lode, 

Oldlode,end,W 

,1  „  „         „    kd*  . .         . .  . . 

Air,  at  end,  Old  lode,  end,  E.  

„    at  bottom  of  engine  shaft  

„    in  croM-c«<,  N.  of  shaft  

Moderate,  out  of  Great  eoiUh  lode,  end,  £. 

„  „       rocK,  „  • .         .  •         . . 

„  „  „     S  feet  from  last       

„  „       Great  sotUk  lode,  «nd,  W 

„  „       a  small  vein  

Drawn  to  adit  by  engines  from  


(Western part,  Poldory). 

Moderate,  oat  of  MunAic  lode,  W. 

„      rock,  N.  of  Old  lode 

l  dkJ;   "..    ..  •• . 

„  „      end,  E. 

„  „      2  feet  from  last  obs. 

„     joint  in  rock 


6  feet  from  last  obs. 

Large,  oat  of  joints  in  elraii,  all  within  the  space  of  12  fiaet,  > 
and  all  portions  of  the  same  sheet  of  water  gashing  oat  . .  5 

Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  from  

Well  at  Wheal  Fortune,  (surface)  1840,  January  1st  . . 


185- 

8a«-o* 

195* 

81^5 

905- 

85<»-0 

216- 

88«-0 

M 

86-5, 

19 

86*»-5 

15S- 

68«-0 

173- 

TO**-* 

170- 

er»o 

>9 

82«-0 

180- 

8y»-0 

99 

81«-0 

»9 

74«-0 

» 

77*»-0 

195- 

84«»-75 

» 

86<»-5 

99 

WS 

99 

8S«-5 

9J 

88«-0 

99 

91*-0* 

210- 

790.0* 

»9 

87*0* 

» 

89<>*5 

99 

92*"0 

yy 

9y»'75 

99 

84«-0 

99 

92<»-0 

» 

76«-6* 

148- 

72O-0 

99 

80«0 

160- 

80«»0 

n 

80^0 

178- 

85O'0 

f> 

86*»-0 

%f 

76«-6 

99 

78'^-0 

roo^-o 

184- 

^89^-5 

[w^ 

91 

75<^0» 



49*-6« 
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REDRUTH    DISTRICT   eontiaaed. 


NaiM  of  Mine^  Rock,  AppMnnoe  of  Streain,  and 
Locality  of  ob«ervation. 


Depth 


Temp. 


TemperatoE 
the  grei 

e  of  the  water  discharged  into  Camon  Valley  by 

it  adit  of  the  Owennap  mining  district 

:  and  of  a 

well,  and  the  rirer  near  its  mouth.* — 

18S9 

RlTer.l      fluM^  4ft.  firom  adit. 

Gnat 
adits 

^sff- 

Jan.  2, 

..    51«-0      •.     6a«-o 

OS^-4 

..     61«»-6 

MaichS, 

..     48«-6       ..      SO**'* 

08«-2 

..     00«'0 

Jaly  16, 

..     ri«»'75     ..         — 

66«-5 

— 

1840 

Jan.  1, 

..     «2«'0       ..      52«'25      .. 

60«-5 

. .     50O'26 

27, 

..     48O-0       .*      51«-6 

60«-6 

..    oc-o 

Maf«hO, 

..     570.0       ..         _ 

65«0 

..    ei'^-o 

^h 

..     7$«-6       ..        — 

66**-6 

..     62«»-76 

April  10, 

..     04«0                  -^ 

68«-0 

..     50«-75 

1842 

Dec.  SO, 

..     6$«-5       ..      6$»«0       .. 

64«*6 

..     61«0 

THE    SAINT   AGNES    DISTRICT. 

Wheal  Towan  (Slate). 

Moderate,  out  of  lode       

Collected  from  7S  fins,  to 

Small,  out  of  lode  (a  gurgling  noise,  as  of  air  escaping,  occurs 
in  this  stream)  

»  »»         end,  E.       •  •    ^ 

„      out  of  rock,  back  of  end,  W 

„  „      We,  end,  W.  

„     jetting  out  of  lode,  end,  E.  

„  „  „    w.  ..        ..        •• 

„      out  of  /ode,  M    £•  

East  Wheal  Charlotte  (Slate). 
Small,  out  of  rock 


108- 

62«-0 

134- 

67^'S 

IM- 

69«*6 

7f 

72«-5 

9> 

70«0 

144- 

70«'-0 

»> 

74«»-75 

164* 

72*»-0 

» 

72^-5 

Pentoinnick  (Slate). 
Large,  jetting  out  of  lode,  end,  IV . 
„      out  of  lode,  back,  W. 


Weit  Pink  (Slate). 

Small,  out  of  lode,  end,  W 

Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  from 


42- 


82- 
42- 


70- 
90- 


69«-0 


67«*6 
59»*0 


60«-0 
61<»-5* 


1  On  tlie  S7th  of  June,  at  Ona  pjn.,  I  oonmlned  the  temperatoxe  of  the  riT«r  fnunediatelj 
abOTe  the  PoZb  of  Niagara,  and  found  It  W*,  that  of  the  air  being  0O«.  At  Bight  p.m.,  the 
•ame  daj,  tlie  turliue  of  tlie  water  in  Lake  Ontario,  a  mUe  fhnn  the  shore*  waa  at  47**76^  tlie 
air  being  at  07*. 

S  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox  (Corn.  Geo.  Tiana.,  lil.  p.  818)  ftatea  that  in  1888  the  temperature  of  the 
water  dlieharged  bjthis  adit  waa  mcrVi,  bat  he  haa  not  mentioned  at  what  period  of  the  jear 
the  obeenration  waa  made. 

8  The  temperature  in  South  Wheal  Totvan  haa  been  recorded  by  Mr.  R.W.  Fox,  Com.  Geo. 
Trant.»  iU.  p.  814. 
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SAINT  AQNBS    DISTRICT  coatfaiMiL 


I  of  Mine,  Book,  App«uaiiM  of  fltvHUB*  tad 
LocaUtj  of  < 


Dqrth 


VF%€a/  Prudmce  (Slate). 
Lftrgei  out  of  Me,  ead^  W 

IV^a/  Zcuitre  (Slate). 

Moderate,  oat  of  rock,  S.tpoU         

Small,  „  

LaifOy  oat  of  Mf ,  

Wheal  Budniek  (Slate). 
Moderate,  out  of  rock,  W.MwII        

„  f,  £.  tpfltf,  near  end 

,,  „  ,f       10  fait,  from  last  obe. 

,,  ,,  „      10  fms.  from  last  obe. 

„        oatofX€Mtf2Mb  

DrEwa  to  adit  by  engine  from 


100- 


ey>-5 


86- 

0Q9-0 

96- 

7r»^ 

9> 

60*-O 

64- 

f9»0 

>f 

60«-O 

$f 

60«-4 

n 

ei^'-a 

74- 

6S0.5 

99 

e^cQ* 

THE   SAINT   AUSTELL   DISTRICT. 

Polgooth  (Slate). 
Drawn  to  snrfliee  by  engine  from  

Chmrlesi0¥m  United  Minei  (Slate). 
Small,  oat  of  rock,  S.  of  Me  


Pembroke  (Slate). 

Small,  out  of  2orfe,  end,  W 

Drawn  to  sorlaoe  by  engine  from 


Eoit  Crennu  (Slate). 
Large,  oat  of  9imtk  Me,  end,  W. 


Fowey  Ccmoh  Mines  (Slate). 
Small,  oat  of  Crosspork  lode,  back 

99  99  W  ^^9  N 


as- 

62* 

ISO- 

M 

109* 
160- 


55«-0 


79«'0 


70»-0 


67«-0 

87'»'0 
W»-5 


THE  CALLINGTON  AND  TAVISTOCK  DISTRICT, 

Redmoar  CamoU  Mines  (Slate). 

Small,  ont  of  rock  ..         .. 

Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  from 


18- 
10* 


Wheal  Franco  (Slate). 

Large,  out  of  lode,  end,  W 

Drawn  to  adit  by  engine  from 


640*0 


60«*0* 


1  In  thia  dUtttet  Um  tempentoTM  of  Whtal  FrimdA^  BuraMon,  BoMt  lAaomHht,  «ad 
Gufwi»  haSkM  hATo  been  recorded  bj  Mr.  R.  W.  Pox,  Com.  Geo.  Tnni..  UL  yp.  S14-m. 
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CALUKGTON    AND   TAVISTOCK    DISTRICT   continued. 


Nam*  of  Mine,  Rook,  AppMnnoe  of  Btream,  and 
Localltf  of  obMiratlon. 

Wheal  Friendship  (Slate). 
Moderate,  oat  of  eatUm  craaa-eourse 
Large,  „     eroBa-course,  two  streams,  both    •  • 

Moderate,      „  „  •• 

„  „  ,.         6  ins.  from  last  obe. 

Large,  out  of  kde  

„  „         6  ins.  from  last  obs. 

Small,         „  

Drawn  to  sarfoce  by  engines  from 

Wheal  Calmady  (Slate). 
Moderate,  oat  of  croM-Mm,  end,  8. 
Drawn  to  surface  by  engine  from 
Well  at  Roborongh  Down,  sarfece  (slate)  . . 


Depth 


Temp. 


47- 

65«-0 

76- 

64«-0 

115* 

64°-0 

ff 

65<»-5 

91 

64«''0 

tf 

60«'0 

t9 

62«-0 

1S5- 

«9«-6 

»> 

62«-0* 

24* 

64«-0 

ff 

68«'5* 

49*»0« 

The  foregoing  materials  furnish  the  means  of 
comparing  the  temperatures  at  similar  depths,  in 
the  different  districts ; — in  the  different  rock  forma- 
tions ; — in  the  lodes  yielding  different  ores ;— and  in 
the  rocks^  lodes,  and  cross-veins. 
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The  following  table  presents  a  comparison  of  the 
temperatures  prevailing  at  nearly  similar  depths,  in 
the  different  districts,  in  which  the  mines  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon  seem  naturally  grouped : — 


•J 
< 


3 

t 

^  a  m  1  g  III 

1 

It 

s^gsss^s^l: 

^4 

\ 
1 
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S           3       5       5 
2          sis 

lO 
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u 

i|  >  >i  >a  >i  > 
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a 
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9?  i?p?sa?  , 

*• 
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!l  ISSI&^I  1 
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g 

8 
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g^SS8|S|2S 

1^ 

1 
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s 

1 

II  3  II  s  II  s  1 
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ttztttttish 
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TABLE  III. 

Mean  temperatnNS  at  nearly  equal  depths  in  the  granite  and  slate  rocks. 


Granite. 

Blate. 

Depths. 

Depth 
ftnf. 

Temp. 

Depth 
fins. 

Temp. 

Sorface  to    50  fma 

25- 

71- 

182* 

161- 

240- 

62<^-67 

57«'68 

65»0 

65«-71 

76<»16 

SO- 

7S- 

125* 

174- 

241* 

55O-0 

*60tol00fms 

61»9 

100    .  150     

68^'14 

150  «,  200     

790.17 

»ww     fj    mvv          fj              ■ 

200  fma.  and  bevond      

89^-4 

Means  .... 

94- 

60«-S6 

116* 

680-89 

1  From  five  observations  onlj. 

TABLE  IV. 

Mean  temperatoreg  of  the  rocks,  eroti-vmu,  and  lodti,  at  nearly  eqoal  depthg. 


Depths. 

Rocks. 

OoM-veifM. 

Xodss. 

Depth 
fins. 

Temp. 

Depth 
fkns. 

Temp. 

Depth 
ihis. 

Temp. 

Surface  to    60  fins 

50  to  100  fms 

100,,  150    „         

1«0„  200    , 

200  fms.  and  beyond    .... 

S2- 

70- 

134* 

180- 

2S5- 

56«>-52 
60«"2 

82«-ll 
87^*9 

31- 

76- 

115- 

163- 

220- 

68*-76 
61'-2 
64«'76l 
74«-4 

88«-76l 

29- 

71- 

126- 

161- 

246- 

64'-83 
59*^-87 

66«'88 
720.41 

88«-67 

Means  .... 

HI' 

e7<''56 

99- 

64»-82 

111- 

66<»-04 

1  From  onlj  two  obserrations. 
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TABLE  V. 

Mean  temperatares,  at  nearl  j  equal  depths,  in  the  lodu  which  ooDtain 
dtlRnneiit  metals. 


orasof 


Itoptht. 

Tin  MU$. 

XMbvTMdhigbolii 
tliifcoo|i|Mrom. 

OonwrlMlflu 

"ist 

T«p. 

"gjf 

T«»p. 

%? 

Temp. 

Sarfeceto   501ms 

ftOtolOOflns 

100,,  150    „         

150  „iOO    „         

SOOflns.aDdbcyoad    .... 

27- 

71- 

ISO- 

181- 

aso- 

51*-14 
590-15 
65«-9« 

640-88I 
74«'-l 

72- 
184- 
171- 

55«-06 
61«'16 
6do-09 
810'753 

SS- 

74-' 
127- 
17S- 
244- 

5eo-9 
61<»-8 
68*»-B9 

78o-tS' 
89«»-14 

Means  .... 

OS- 

60«-69 

74- 

61«-45 

140- 

7y»-J9 

1  From  thrae  obMrrttloiis  only. 


S  Pram  torn  olmiimtiwii. 


The  following  table  indicates  the  respective  ratios 
of  increase  in  temperature,  expressed  in  fathoms  of 
descent  requisite  to  produce  an  elevation  of  one 
degree.  The  columns  2  and  3  are  formed  from 
Table  in. ;  4,  5,  and  6  from  Table  iv. ;  7,  8,  and  9 
from  Table  v. ;  and  the  last  is  the  arithmetical  mean 
of  all  the  others.  The  eight  columns  are  therefore 
deduced  from  the  same  facts,  grouped  in  three  differ- 
ent ways :  it  may  therefore  be  anticipated  that  there 
will  be  considerable  resemblance, — between  some  of 
them,  at  least. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  at  Plymouth  and 
Penzance,  which  are  near  the  eiastern  and  western 
limits  of  the  mining  districts  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, has  been  very  accurately'  determined :  and  the 

8  The  mean  temperature  of  Plymouth  is  stated,  by  Mr.  Harris,  at  52^081 ; 
Reports  of  the  British  Association,  vii.  p.  24 :  that  of  Penzance,  at  52^*0,  by 
Mr.  Oiddy,  Phil.  Mag.  and  Annals,  iii.  p.  182. 
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observations  made  at  several  intermediate  spots^ 
may,  perhaps,  be  equally  relied  on. 

But  this  temperature,  though  affecting  the  rock 
to  the  depth  of  several  feet/  cannot  extend  its  in- 
fluence very  far ;  and,  consequently,  the  observations 
made  upon  it  will  not,  perhaps,  avail  much  in  the 
present  enquiry. 

No  experiments  have  been  made  in  Cornwall  to 
determine  at  what  depths,  in  different  soils  and 
rocks,  at  various  periods  of  the  year,  the  effects  of 
atmospheric  temperature  cease,  and  those  of  subter- 
ranean heat  commence. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Fox's  observations'  on  the  temperature 
at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  are  the  only  ones  here  with 
which  I  am  acquainted :  and,  because  in  many  of  the 
wells  and  shallower  parts  of  the  miqes  which  I  have 

1  Obsenratioiis  on  the  temperatore  of  Traro  are  recorded  in  the  Reports  of 
the  Royal  Institation  of  Cornwall :  and  of  Falmouth,  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society.  ^ 

s  Professor  Forbes,  from  obserrations  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh, states,  on  the  average  of  three  years*  experiment,  that  the  effects  of 
atmospheric  temperature  will  become  insensibla  at  the  following  depths,  in 
different  substances : — 

Trap  rock 56*5  feet. 

Sand 65*8    „ 

Sandstone 96-1    „ 

Reports  of  the  Brit.  Assoc.  (1840),  p.  436. 
At  Paris  the  effects  of  atmospheric  temperature  ceased  at  26  feet ;  whilst  in 
various  Prussian  mining  establishments  it  was  found  to  extend  to  depths  vary- 
ing  from  27  to  63  feet 

Professor  Bischoff,  £din.New  Phil.  Journal,  xxiii.  (1837),  p.  341. 

3  The  bulbs  of  the  thermometers  were  sunk  to  a  depth  of  three  feet  below 
the  surfeoe,  and  the  mean  annual  temperatures  obsenred  were, — 

At  Wheal  Gorland  (granite)   ....  48<>*09 

„  Dolcoath  (slate) 49<>*04 

„  Falmouth  (slate) 50«»67 

Mean  49<>«86 

Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Com.  Geo.  Trans.,  iii.  p.  326. 
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examiDed  (Table  i.),  I  have  obtained  the  same  aver- 
age, viz.  about  50  degrees,  I  concur  with  hioEi^  in 
thinking  that  we  may  begin  our  computations  at 
that  temperature ;  and  I  have,  accordingly,  taken  it 
as  my  point  of  departure. 

TABLE  VI. 


Is 

J 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

i 

J 

^1 

1 

i 

Depths 

" 

J 

i 

It 

a« 

Fmt. 

Fmt. 

Fnu. 

Fnu. 

Fmi. 

Fnuk 

Fnu. 

Fnu. 

Fott. 

Sarface  to  50  fins.  . . 

9-8 

5-0 

6-8 

82 

6-0 

8-6 

6-5 

4-6 

6-8 

50tol00flD8 

9*1 

71 

8-1 

60 

8-S 

7-3 

6-4 

8-5 

7-6 

100  ,,150    „     .... 

8-3 

8-S 

6-T 

U0» 

7-8 

85 

10-5 

80 

8-7 

150  ,,200    „     .... 

—« 

44 

S'T 

4-9 

63 

—4 

30a 

4-5 

4-5 

aoO  fmg.  and  beyoDd, 

7-5 

6-5 

9-6 

S-93 

5-2 

5-1 

— 

6-6 

6-4 

Means  .... 

8-5 

6-2 

6-7 

6-8 

6-7 

7-3 

6-6      6-4  1 

6-8 

9  FIT*  obteiratlonfl  onlj.    8  From  two  obteiratlons  onlj.    4  From  only  thrse  obpervrntloBt. 
5  From  four  obMnrfttiont. 


(1.)  As  the  mining  districts  vary  considerably  in 
their  geological  characters,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  temperatures  at  equal  depths  would 
not  exactly  coincide  in  all.  Of  this  inequality,  which 
is  very  conspicuous  in  Table  ii.,  it  is  not  easy,  and 
perhaps  not  possible,  to  give  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. As  the  situations  of  the  mines  differ  very 
much  in  their  elevations,  in  very  few  instances  do 
equal  depths  below  the  surface  hold  the  same  posi- 
tions with  regard  to  the  sea  level.    This  is  probably 

1  Corn,  Geo.  Trans.,  iii.  p.  326,  and  Reports  of  Brit  Assoc.  (1840),  p.  310. 
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one  cause  of  the  observed  irregularities  in  tempera- 
ture :  but  it  will  presently  be  seen  that  there  are 
others^  which  depend  on  the  geological  characters  of 
the  rocks  and  veins. 

Table  ii.  shows  that  the  subterranean  isothermal 
lines  are  not  exactly  parallel  to  the  configuration  of 
the  surface ;  although,  in  many  instances,  there  is  a 
sort  of  distant  resemblance  in  their  outline. 

Table  i.  presents  many  examples  of  different  tem- 
peratures at  equal  depths;  not  only  in  the  same 
mines,  but  even  in  various  parts  of  the  streams  of 
water  flowing  out  of  the  very  same  crevices  and 
apertures,  within  a  few  feet,  or  even  inches,  of  each 
other.  It  need,  therefore,  excite  no  surprize  that 
there  is  not  a  perfect  uniformity  in  the  temperatures 
of  tracts  miles  distant  from  each  other. 

(2.)  No  attempt  to  determine  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mean  temperature  of  the  granite  and 
slate,  at  various  depths,  was  made  before  this  enquiry 
had  been  considerably  advanced  ;^  although  the  fact 
had  been  alluded  to,^  and  had  been,  from  time  imme- 
morial, known  to  practical  miners." 

This  difference  is  exhibited  in  Table  iii.,  and  is 
far  more  conspicuous  in  the  deeper  than  in  the  shal- 
lower levels. 

1  My  own  Papers,  ThomsoD's  Records  of  General  Science,  iT.(1836},  p.  198 : 
Reports  of  the  British  Association,  vi.  (1837),  p.  86, 

3  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Annals  of  Philosophy,  iv.  (1823),  p.  447 ;  Phil.  Mag.  and 
Annals,  iz.  (18S1),  p.  98. 

8  «  From  obsenrations  carried  on  in  various  mining  establishments  in  the 
''  Prossian  dominions,  M.  Von  Dechen  finds  that  the  increase  of  temperature  is, 
**  in  general,  much  more  rapid  in  coal  than  in  metalliferous  mines.'' 

Prof.  Biscnorr,  Edtn.  f^ew  PhU,  Joitnial,  xziv.  (18S8),  p.  141. 
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The  granitic  rocks  may  be  more  exposed  to  the 
cooling  influences  of  descending  streams,  as  their 
structure  permits  the  percolation  of  water  more 
readily  than  that  of  the  slate  series. 

(3.)  The  general  impression  has  been  that  the 
temperature  of  the  rocks  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
yeins  *}  the  results  of  my  enquiries,  however^  con- 
clusively demonstrate  that,  at  all  depths,  the  rocks 
are  warmer  than  the  lodes,  and  the  lades  than  the 
cfMt-MfM.— (Table  iv.) 

It  is  well  known  to  miners  that  the  largest  streams 
of  water  flow  through  the  cross-veins;*  smaller  ones 
through  the  lodes;  whilst  but  little  issues  from  the 
rocks,  whether  granitic  or  slaty.  It  is  an  equally 
recognized  fact,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
water  pumped  out  of  our  mines  has  been  rain-water ; 
which  must  have  entered  the  ground  at  a  tempera- 
ture nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  atmosphere ; — 
consequently  much  lower  than  that  prevailing  at 
even  comparatively  small  depths  in  the  mines. 

It  therefore  is  obvious,  that  as  the  cross-veku 
receive  the  largest  quantity  of  this  cold  water,  they 
will  be  most  affSected  by  its  cooling  influence;* 

1  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Corn.  Geo.  Trans.,  ii.  p.  81 ;  Report  of  the  Royal  Cora. 
Polytach.  Soc.  (1886),  p.  107 :  Dr.  Forbes,  Cornwall  Geo,  Trans.,  iL  p.  S17: 
my  own  Sunmary  of  Experiments  ma^e  in  Cornwall  (by  other  obserrers), 
Edin.  Joarnal  of  Science  x.  o.s.  (1829),  p.  244. 

s  As  a  general  fact,  the  ctms-vctm  traverse  the  lodet;  and  thas,  by  filing  in 
contact  with  and  separating  all  of  them,  become  the  main  sabterranean  aqne- 
dnets  or  channels  fbr  the  circnlation  of  water. 

3  At  964  fathoms  deep,  in  Mr.  Pemberton's  Colliery,  at  Monk- Weannonth, 
Professor  Phillips  foand,  that  as  bobbles  of  gas  rose  through  the  water  its  fern* 
peraliire  flaetnated ;  in  one  case,  from  W^*l  to  69^*7,  and  in  another,  from 
71«*6  to  Iffi-^    Loud,  and  Edin.  PhiU  Mag.,  t.  (1884),  p.  449, 

At  980  fiOhoiM  deep,  in  1Mcm«4,  Mr.  R.  W  .  Fox  placed  a  long  I 
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whilst,  as  the  rocks  ahsorh  the  smallest  proportion 
of  it,  they  will  therefore  suffer  the  least  depression 
of  temperature. 

That  this  is  one  cause  of  the  observed  difference, 
can  admit  of  no  doubt ; — whether  it  is  the  only  one, 
is  foreign  to  this  enquiry. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  ascent  of  vapour,  which 
would  tend  to  raise  their  temperature/  is  facilitated 
by  the  more  porous  nature  of  the  veins ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  porous 
structure  also  affords  a  readier  passage  for  the  de- 
scending water. 

(4.)  The  working  miners  of  Cornwall  have  long 
known  that  the  lodes  containing  tin  ores  are,  at 
equal  depths,  colder  than  those  in  which  copper  ores 
occur.  This  has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Moyle  :* 
but  no  attempt  has,  until  now,  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  difference  between  them. 

ID  the  copper  lode;  and,  unless  oyerflowed  by  water,  it  for  many  months  indi- 
cated a  temperature  Tarying  only  from  75^  0  to  75^-6. 

Cornwall  Geo.  Trans,,  ii.  p.  27. 

Bat,  in  metalliferoas  districts,  the  constancy  of  the  temperatore  of  water 
issaing  from  the  same  spot,  at  distant  periods,  most  depend  on  the  sobterranean 
worlcs  remaining  unaltered :  for,  if  the  deeper  levels  are  untouched,  and  the 
shallower  ones  are  extended,  the  warm  water  from  below  will  rise  as  before, 
whilst  the  cold  from  above  will  be  intercepted,  and  thus  the  temperature  of  that 
flowing  from  intermediate  spots  will  rise.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shafts  are 
deepened  and  levels  drwen  beneath,  whilst  the  shallower  ones  are  anwrougfaty 
the  former  will  intercept  the  warm  water  and  prevent  its  rising,  and  the  cold 
water  from  above  still  flowing  as  before,  the  temperature  of  intermediate  stations 
will  decline. 

Such,  in  fiict,  is  the  case  at  Eaai  Wheal  Cn^^  where  the  temperatures  at 
two  diflferent  spots,  within  two  years,  diminished^-^he  one  S^*0  to  7^*25,  and 
the  other  7^*0 ;  both  parts  of  the  mine  having  in  the  interval  been  deepened 
M  fathoms. 

Whatever  cause  may  increase  the  water  from  above,  must  lower  the  tempera- 
ture ;  whilst  any  addition  to  that  from  below,  must  elevate  it 

1  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Com.  Geo.  Tnns.,  ii.  p.  16.         >  Ibid,  ii,  p.  414. 
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Table  v.  clearly  proves  the  troth  of  this  popalar 
opinion :  and  indicates  that  the  t%n4odee  possess  the 
lowest  temperature/  and  €opper4odes  the  highest ; 
whilst  the  lodes  in  which  the  ores  of  both  metals  are 
mixed,  hold,  in  this  respect,  an  intermediate  position. 

(5.)  The  general  fact  of  a  progressive  elevation  of 
temperature  as  we  penetrate  further  into  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  naturally  leads  us  to  enquire  the  ratio 
of  its  increase* 

The  manner  in  which  Table  vi.  is  constructed 
has  been  already  described ;  and  as  the  ratios  pre- 
sented by  the  different  varieties  of  rocks  and  veins 
are  there  exhibited  connectedly  and  at  one  view,  it  is 
needless  to  dilate  on  them. 

From  the  surface  to  150  fathoms  deep,  the  rise  of 
temperature,  for  equal  increments  of  depth,  seems 
to  be  in  a  diminishing  ratio: — a  fact  previously 
known.'  But  deeper  observations  disclose  the  cu* 
rious,  and  as  it  would  seem  almost  anamalous,  cir- 
cumstance, that  at  more  than  150  fathoms  deep  the 
progression  again  becomes  more  rapid  ;  and  that  the 
ratio  at  about  150  fathoms  in  depth  is  at  a  minimum, 
and  increases,  both  at  greater  and  smaller  depths. 

Whether  further  experiments  may  confirm  or  dis- 
prove the  generality  of  this  fact,  I  do  not  pretend 
even  to  conjecture:    but  I  must  remark  that  the 

1  The  flame  geoenl  feet  is  also  known  in  Germany :  for  Professor  Biadioff 
says, — **  The  tin  mines  of  Sanberg  at  Ehrenfriedendorf  show  a  remarkably  low 
'*  temperature :  indeed  it  is  a  preyailing  opinion  there  that  stanniieroas  moan- 
**  tains  are  colder  tlian  others.  *  *  *  The  low  temperature  of  Heinrichssohle 
**  in  the  Altenberg  district  in  the  Enegebirge,  was  also  ascribable  to  the  rocks 
'<of  tin-stone.**    £dtii«  N«ip  PAil.  Jotmiaf,  xxiv.  (1838),  p.  140. 

s  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Reports  of  the  British  Association  (1840),  p.  S16. 
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number  of  observations  I  have  made  at  more  than 
150  fathoms  deep  is  very  considerable. 

The  various  ramifications  of  the  great  adit  in  the 
Gwennap  mining  district  have  an  aggregate  extent 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  miles.  It  drains  a  tract 
of  about  5^550  acres  in  area,  and  discharges  nearly 
1>600  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute.  Rather  less 
than  one-half  of  this  stream  is  collected  at  the  adit 
level,  whilst  the  remainder  is  pumped  up  from  a 
mean  depth  of  about  190  fathoms.  Its  temperature 
varies  between  60^*5  and  68^*0,  and  is,  on  an  aver- 
age, more  than  12^  above  the  mean  of  the  climate. 

The  subject  of  subterranean  temperature  attracted 
attention  in  France  and  Germany  long  before  it  did 
so  in  this  country.^     Though  I  have  made-  some 

1  M.  Daubuisson,  des  Mines  de  Freiberg,  i.  p.  258 ;  ibid,  iii,  pp.  151-186- 
aoo :  M.  de  Trebra,  Anoales  des  Mines,  i.  ^1816),  p.  377 ;  ibid,  iii.  (1818,  ob- 
servatloDs  made  1805-7),  p.  59 :  M.  Hassenfratz,  ibid,  i.  p.  378 :  M.  Le  Baron 
Cordier,  Sur  la  Temperature  de  rint^rieur  de  la  Terre,  Memoires  de  rAcad^mle 
des  Sciences,  vii.  (1827):  M.J.  Levallois,  Annales  des  Mines,  iii.  (1833),  p. 
029:  M.  Reich,  Beobachtungen  ueber  die  Temperatar  des  Oesteins  in  yera- 
chiedenen  Tiefen  in  den  Gruben  des  Sachsischen  Erzgebtrges  in  den  Jahren 
1830  bi  1832 :  Frof.  Bischoff,  Edin.  New  Phil.  Joamal,  xxiii.  (1837),  p.  330 ; 
ibid,  xziv.  (1838),  pp.  132-252. 

NoTB  to  page  388,  line  I. — *'  During  his  observations  on  the  hourly  variations 
**  of  the  magnet,  Reich  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  rapidity  with  which 
*'  the  air  operates  upon  the  rock  even  at  a  distance  of  40  inches.  The  air  in 
"  the  mine  shewed  48^*6  with  but  slight  variations,  and  a  thermometer  sunk 
"  into  the  rock  48<''64 ;  but  when,  after  44  hours'  observation  of  the  magnet, 
^'  the  temperature  of  the  air  had  been  raised  by  the  presence  of  the  obserrers, 
"  and  their  two  candles,  to  49^*7,  the  thermometer  in  the  rock,  which  was  sub- 
"  ject  to  no  change  of  air  whatsoever,  was  found  to  have  risen  to  48<>*71, 
"  48<>*73.  This  destroyed  all  hope  of  obtaining  the  temperature  of  the  rock, 
''  quite  free  from  the  influence  of  the  air,  by  sinking  thermometers  even  40 
"  inches  deep  into  the  rock." 

Professor  Bischopf,  Edin.  New  Phil,  Journal,  xxiii.  (1837),  p.  342. 

NoTB  to  page  407,  line  7.~*<  A  chthonisotbermal  line  of  any  temperature, 
*^  which  was  under  a  small  district  parallel  to  the  surface,  cannot  continue  its 
"  course  under  a  neighbouring  mountain,  either  parallel  to  the  external  coofigu- 
"  ration  of  the  mountain,  or  in  the  continuation  of  its  former  directioUy  but 
•*  must  curve  upwards,"    Ibid,  xxiv.  (1838),  p.  146. 

VOL.  V.  3l 
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progress  in  a  comparison  of  the  results  there  ob- 
served with  those  obtained  here,  and  snch  an  enqairy 
would  embrace  many  points  of  interest,  1  must  defer 
its  completion  until  a  more  convenient  opportunity ; 
as,  in  this  communication,  I  have  purposely  confined 
myself  to  my  own  observations  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall. 

W.  J.  KENWOOD. 


4,  Clahence-strebt,  Penzance, 
1843»  January  16th. 
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APPENDIX. 

No.  2. 

On  the  quantities  qf   Water  which  enter  the 
Cornish  Mines. 

As  the  quantity  of  water  is  often  very  great,  its 
removal  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  expense  in 
mining.  Hence,  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  which 
the  quantity  of  water  in  the  various  mines  hears  to 
the  rain  falling  on  the  surface, — to  the  depth  of  the 
mines, — and  to  the  nature  of  the  rock  in  which  they 
are  worked,  is  not  only  interesting  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  hut  useful  in  an  economical  one. 

In  some  mines  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
water  almost  immediately  succeeds  the  commence- 
ment of  the  heavy  autumnal  rains ;  in  others,  on  the 
contrary,  this  increase,  although  it  is  equally  certain, 
does  not  take  place  until  after  an  interval  of  several 
months.  The  necessary  inference  is,  that  the  in- 
crease, at  least,  is  owing  to  the  rain-water,  which, 
absorbed  by  the  surface,  has  found  its  way  into  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  mines. 

The  monthly  reports  of  the  duty^  performed  by 
the  steam-engines  pumping  water  out  of  the  mines, 

1  Tbe  ^hUy  of  a  steam-engine  is  the  weight  lifted  by  it  daring  the  consump- 
tion of  a  given  portion  of  foel. 

3l2 
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published  by  Messrs.  Lean/  record  the  depths  of  the 
mines,  dimensions  of  the  pomps,  and  number  of 
strokes  made  by  the  engines ;  and  thus  supply  ma- 
terials for  computing  the  quantity  of  water  drawn 
out  of  each  mine  every  month.' 

I.  On  the  proportion  qf  rain  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  earth. — 

To  ascertain  this  proportion,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  is  so  difficult,  if  not  wholly  impossible, 
that  few  observers  have  attempted  it. 

During  the  years  1796,  7,  and  8,  Mr.  Dalton  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  observations  on  the  proportion  of 
rain  which  penetrates  to  a  depth  of  3  feet  in  the 
earth.'     His  absorbing  surface    was  10  inches  in 


1  This  Periodical  was  conimeiiced  in  1811,  and  was  for  vanj  years  printed 
for  priYate  distribotion  only.  Latterly,  however,  it  has  been  published  as  a 
Newspaper,  for  feneral  ciicalatioB,  under  the  title  of  **  Lmm'9  Sngtae  Rgftrtm- 
mad  Adctrtkurr 


t  Since  ny  former  pablication  on  this  subject  (Phil. 
18S1,  p,  170,)  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  water  from 
a  part  of  the  Report 

Water  which  pen«tmtM  8  foet 


Mag.  and  Annals,  iz. 
each  1 


s 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
J  one 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct 
Nov. 
Pec 

Total 


1700. 
Inches. 

1*90 

1-78 

0-4S 

0*23 

2*03 

017 

0*15 


0-90 


17W. 


0-68 
0*0S 
007 
0-80 
2-44 
0-7S 
J^-OS 

0-98 
0*68 
1-04 
8*07 


17W. 
Inehee. 

1-77 

1*12 

0S4 

0-18 

001 


0-50 


1-59 
1-88 


Mewis. 


1-45 
1-87 
0-28 
0-28 
1*49 
0-SO 
0-06 
017 
0-38 
0*28 
0*88 
1-72 


VeM. 

Inchei. 

2-48 
1-80 


1-72 
4-18 
2-48 
4*16 
8*55 
8-28 
2-90 
2-98 
8-90 


6-88  10*04  7*39  8-41       ..     88*iS 

Memoirs  of  the  Maaohestef  Soeiaty,  ▼.  p.  861. 
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diameter/  and  for  the  first  year  it  was  bare,  but 
during  the  two  last  years  it  was  covered  with  grass. 

The  mean  annual  fall  of  rain  was  33*55  inches,  of 
which  there  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  3  feet,  8*41 
inches.  This  gives  the  quantity  of  rain  on  an  acre 
as  121,484  cubic  feet  a  year;  of  which  the  absorp- 
tion was  30,492  cubic  feet,  or  an  average  daily 
absorption  and  re-discharge  (as  if  from  a  spring)- of 
83  cubic  feet  per  acre  :  the  quantity  absorbed  being 
about  a  quarter  part  of  the  rain  falling. 

In  April,  1825,^  Mr.  Thomas*  estimated  the  drain- 
age of  the  river  Fowey  at  about  160  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  day  from  each  acre ;  and,  during  heavy 
rains,  at  more  than  double  that  quantity.  In  June, 
1826^  (a  very  dry  season),  he  calculated  the  quantity 
at  about  75  cubic  feet  per  day  from  each  acre.  The 
mean  annual  drainage  he  considers,  to  be  about 
43,800  cubic  feet  from  each  acre,  or  120  cubic  feet 
per  day. 

Now  Mr.  Giddy's  register  of  rain  from  1823  to 
1829,^  both  inclusive,  gives  a  mean  of  46  inches  per 
annum,  or  166,834  cubic  feet  per  acre. 

Hence,  supposing  all  that  is  taken  up  by  the 
earth  flows  out  again  in  springs,  the  absorption  by 

1  Mr.  DaltoD  also  attempted  to  determine  the  quantity  of  rain-water  flowing 
off  the  aarface,  and  between  the  85th  of  January  and  3rd  of  June,  1796,  it  was 
1*41  inch ;  whilst  that  which  was  absorbed  and  penetrated  to  the  depth  of 
S  feet  in  the  earth  was,  daring  the  same  period,  1-6  inch. 

Derangement  of  the  apparatus  interfered  with  the  continuance  of  these 
observations.    Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Society,  v.  p.  968. 

s  The  rain,  at  Penzance,  in  this  month,  was  1  *006  inch. 

»  History  of  Falmouth  (Trathan,  Falmouth,  1887),  p.  60. 

A  The  rain,  at  Penzance,  in  this  month,  was  0.66  inch. 

•  Phil.  Mag.  and  Annals,  iii.  (1828),  p.  188,  ir.^r.-Yi.-vii. 
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the  surface  will  be  the  0*26  part,  or  about  a  quarter 
of  the  whole  rain  falling  during  the  year. 

The  only  other  comparisons  of  the  rain  with  the 
water  filtering  into  the  earth,  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, are  by  Professor  Bischoff ;  who,  from  a 
much  smaller  surface,  calculates  the  absorption  at 
0-9*  foot  annually ;  and  states  the  rain  foiling  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  at  from  20  to  23  inches  in  the 
year.* 

These  quantities  will  give  an  annual  drainage  of 
39,204  cubic  feet,  and  the  rain  (taking  it  at  21-5 
inch)  as  78,408  cubic  feet  per  acre. 

M.  BischoflTs  observations  were  made  near  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  the  quantity  of  rain  is 
scarcely  half  so  much  as  it  is  in  Cornwall :  and  the 
proportion  between  it  and  the  drainage  is  as  unity 
to  0*5 ; — or  about  one-half  the  rain  falling  is  absorbed 
by  the  earth. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  there  is  a  coin- 
cidence so  near  as  1-0  :  0*895  between  these  observa- 
tions on  the  quantities  of  water  actually  absorbed 
by  the  earth,  and  again  given  out  by  springs  in 
Cornwall  and  at  Bonn ;  whilst  the  rain  falling  on 
the  two  districts  differs  at  least  by  one-half.* 

M.  Bischoff,  in  1834,  made  another  series  of  ob- 
servations on  the  waters  of  the  Lippe,  Raute,  Pader, 
Alme,  and  Herder,  which  rise  out  of  the  dislocated 

1  Edin.  New  Phil.  Joaraal,  xxiii.  (ISST),  p.  SS5.      3  Ibid,  p.  SS8. 
3  The  mean  annnal  tempenitare  at  Penzanoe  is  5S^*  (Mr.  Giddy,  Phil.  Mag. 
and  Annals,  iii.  p.  182.) ;  of  Plymouth  62<>-061  (Mr.  Harris,  Reports  of  the 
Brit.  Assoc.,  Til.  p.  24.) ;  of  Lowenbnrg,  near  Bonn,  M.  Bischoff's  place  of 
observation,  46<'*S8  (Edin.  New  Phil.  Journal,  xxiv.  p.  271.). 
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sandstone,  limestone,  and  chalk  formations  of  West-* 
phalia,  and  there  found  the  quantities  of  water 
flowing  from  the  springs  so  great,  as  to  require  an 
absorption  of  two  feet  of  rain-water  per  annum  for 
their  supply.^ 

Few  tracts,  of  equal  extent,  afford  such  fEtcilities 
as  the  Gwennap  mining  district,  for  comparing  the 
quantity  of  water  falling  in  rain  with  that  issuing 
from  the  rocks  and  veins  at  different  depths. 

This  tract  includes  all  the  mines  which  empty 
their  waters  into  the  great  adit,  together  with  a 
border  having  a  breadth  of  about  200  fathoms  out- 
side the  greater  number,  if  not  the  whole,  of  them, 
and  comprizes  an  area  of  about  5,550  acres.* 

The  various  ramifications  of  this  adit  extend  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  miles  on  nearly  the  same 
plane ;  and  its  extreme  limits  are,  in  a  straight  line, 
about  five  and  a  half  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  some 
parts  of  its  course  it  is  not  more  than  12  or  15 

1  He  remarks,  enquiringly,  that  in  few  parts  of  Germany,  where  the  annoal 
fall  of  rain  is  known,  is  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  sapply  these  springs,  which 
rise  on  the  western  declifity  of  the  Teutobarger  Wald. 

Edin.  New  Phil.  Journal,  xxiii.  p.  338,  note, 

<  Its  limits  may  be  readily  traced  on  Mr.  Thomas's  excellent  and  accurate 
*'  Geological  Map  of  the  Mining  district  of  Cornwall,  between  Camborne  and 
Chacewater."  The  points  this  line  will  intersect  are,  the  adit's  mouth  at  Wheal 
Friendship:  100  fma.  N.  of  Higher  Coisgame;  100  fms.  S.  of  Stmih  AU  and 
Cakes;  80  fms.  N.  of  Trevince ;  Treyarth;  120  fins.  N,  of  Pennance;  the 
summit  of  Cairn  Marth ;  190  fms.  W.  of  North  Bosoeai;  the  Toll  gate,  N.E. 
of  Redruth ;  midway  between  Cardrew  Downs  and  Wheal  Harmony ;  120  fms. 
W.  of  Wheal  Maria;  the  Great  cross-course,  at  SSO  fms,  N.W.  of  Briggan; 
150  fins.  N.  of  Whtal  Barberry;  300  fins.  N.  of  Trewan;  300  fms.  N.  of 
BaUenbeagle;  850  fms.  N.  of  Wheal  Bissy;  300  fins.  E,  of  Wheal  Bissy;  200 
fins.  W.  of  the  river  at  Chacewater;  120  fms.  W.  of  the  river  at  Cooshecca; 
800  fioQS.  E.  of  the  main  adit  at  Creeghrmts;  250  fins.  E.  of  the  rirer  at  Poi- 
dice;  250  fms.  E.  of  the  river  at  Hayle  Mills;  whence  it  returns  to  the  adit's 
mouth  at  Wheal  Friendship, 
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fiithoms  deep ;  whilst,  io  the  more  elevated  grounds 
which  it  penetrates,  it  is  70  fathoms  below  the  sor- 
fiice.  Throughout  the  district  its  average  depth  is 
probably  from  35  to  40  fathoms. 

More  than  nine-tenths  of  its  extent  are  worked  in 
slate;  but  at  Ting  Tang,  Wheal  Damsel,  Wheal 
Jewel,  Poldice,  Wheal  Unity,  Wheal  Garland,  Wheal 
Pink,  and  Treskerby,  it  enters  the  granite.  In  many 
places  it  passes  through  the  elvan-caurses ;  and  in 
both  the  great  rock-formations  it  intersects  almost 
every  lade  and  cross-vein  in  the  district. 

During  the  period  of  my  observations  the  follow- 
ing mines  only  have  been  at  work :  vis.,  the  Cansoli^ 
dated  Mines,  to  a  depth  of  from  250  to  300  fathoms  ; 
the  United  Mines,  from  160  to  220  fathoms;  Pd- 
dice,  90  to  1 10  fathoms ;  Wheal  Unity  Wood,  120  to 
140  fathoms ;  Cardretv  Downs,  100  to  130  fathoms ; 
Hallenheagle,  100  to  130  fathoms ;  Wheal  Jewel, 
120  to  140  fathoms  ;  and  Wheal  Damsel,  160  to  180 
fathoms.  These  probably  occupy  little  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  district ;  and  the  mean  depth  from 
which  the  water  is  drawn  may  be  taken  at  from  190 
to  200  fathoms :  the  quantity  given  by  the  deeper 
mines  being  much  larger  than  that  from  those  which 
are  shallower. 

Of  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  district,  one  part 
contains  mines  no  longer  wrought,  and  which  are 
either  full  of  water,  or  drained  to  some  extent  by 
the  other  mines.  The  remainder  may  be  considered 
as  unwrought :  for  the  few  trials  which  have  been 
made  in  it  were  never  extensive,  and  have  been  long 
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abandoned.  It  is  chiefly  granitic,  and  extends  from 
Saint  Day  westward  to  the  summit  of  Cairn  Marth, 
and  north-westward  to  the  Shallow-adit,  on  the  road 
from  Redruth  to  Truro.  There  are  many  wells  in 
this  part ;  although  in  the  others  they  are  so  few 
that  the  water  for  domestic  purposes  is  sometimes 
brought  from  great  distances,  and  its  scarcity  is  often 
severely  felt. 

The  generally  porous  nature  of  the  lodes  and 
cross^eins  permits  the  descent  of  water  freely 
through  them :  and,  consequently,  as  the  mines  are 
gradually  deepened,  the  larger  quantity  is  found 
in  the  deepest  levels; — of  those  mines  especially 
which  are  worked  in  the  schistose  slate-rocks.  For, 
as  the  laminar  structure  of  the  rocks  is  intersected 
by  the  lodes,  and  these  again  by  the  cross-veins,  the 
drainage  of  a  great  part  of  every  district  is  effected 
whenever  these  veins  are  penetrated  by  the  opera- 
tions of  mining. 

There  is,  however,  an  exception  to  the  generality 
of  this  rule,  presented  by  wells  at  the  surface  of 
several  of  the  deepest  mines  in  Cornwall:  as  at 
Wheal  Fortune  (Consolidated  Mines),  Wheal  Tor, 
and  Wheal  Reeth.  These  must  be  supposed  to 
derive  their  supplies  from  veins  of  quartz,  joints  in 
Che  rock,  or  other  subterranean  channels,  not  in 
communication  with  those  other  veins  which,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  are  worked  to  very  great  depths 
immediately  beneath  them. 

As  there  is  sometimes  but  little  uniformity  in  the 
structure  and  mineral  composition  of  the  rocks  and 
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veins,  and  the  excavations  at  different  levels  differ  in 
extent  and  direction,  the  quantity  of  water  at  cor- 
responding depths,  even  in  adjoining  mines,  is  very 
unequal.  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  a  difficult 
task  to  determine  the  exact  quantity  at  the  different 
levels  in  every  mine. 

This  enquiry  will  therefore  be  confined  to  the 
quantity  of  water  flowing  through  the  adit,  and 
derived  from  the  various  rocks,  lode$,  and  crosw^mM, 
which  its  numberless  branches  intersect ;  and  to  that 
drawn  from  greater  depths,  and  discharged  into  it  by 
the  steam-engines  on  the  mines  which  it  unwaters. 

The  whole  of  the  water  percolating  downwards, 
and  now  intercepted  by  the  adit,  would  probably 
have  found  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  mines: 
whence,  together  with  that  now  raised  merely  to  the 
adit  by  the  engines,  it  must  have  been  brought  to 
the  surface,  if  this  extensive  subterranean  channel 
had  not  been  constructed.  I  have  calculated  the 
quantity  of  water,  thus  intercepted  and  raised,  which 
flowed  through  the  adit  in  1839  and  part  of  1840 ; 
and  estimating  that  each  bushel  (84  lbs.)  of  coal 
consumed  by  the  steam-engines  will  raise  50,000,000 
lbs.  of  water  one  foot  higb,^  the  additional  steam 
power  which  would  have  been  necessary  to  raise  the 
whole  of  the  water  to  the  surface  would  require  an 
annual  increase  of  nearly  24,000  tons.*  The  adit, 
therefore,  effects  a  saving  of  about  (£19,000)  nine- 
teen thousand  pounds  a  year  in  the  mines  which  it 
unwaters,  for  fuel  alone. 

1  This  was  aboot  the  average  duty  of  Coraish  pnmpiDg-engiBea  at  tkat  tinie. 
s  The  average  price  of  coal  delivered  at  the  mines  in  the  district  was,  for  this 
period,  sixteen  shillings  and  three-peoce  per  ton  of  S4  bushels. 
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I  have  already  stated^  that  this  magnificent  under- 
taking was  commenced  in  the  year  1748  hy  the 
ancestor  of  the  respected  fSunily  of  Williams  of 
Scorrier  House. 

Table  i.  exhibits  a  comparison  between  the  amount 
of  rain,  and  the  quantities  of  water  discharged  by 
the  adit,  flowing  from  the  surface,  and  evaporated : 
and  another,  between  the  whole  adit-stream  and  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  pumped  by  the  steam-engines 
from  a  mean  depth  of  from  190  to  200  fathoms. 

The  registers  from  which  I  compute  the  quantities 
of  rain,  and  the  evaporation,  are  those  published  by 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall:'  and  for  calcu- 
lating the  latter  I  employ  Mr.  Daniell's  Tables:' — 
but  with  an  allowance  of  the  0*47  of  the  results  they 
give,  for  the  difference  between  the  evaporation 
from  a  surface  of  water,  to  which  they  refer,  and 
that  from  a  surface  of  earth,  in  conformity  with 
Mr.  Dalton's  experiments/ 

The  amount  of  dew,  and  the  difference  between 
the  rain  falling  on  the  higher  and  lower  grounds,  I 
am  unable  to  assign.  The  former  is,  of  course,  an 
addition  to  the  quantity  of  water  deposited  on  the 
surface ;  whilst  a  reduction  should  be  made  for  the 
latter,  as  the  rain-guages  I  have  quoted  are  placed 
respectively  but  55  and  80  feet  above  the  half-tide 

1  Ante,  p.  89.* 

9  ReporU  of  the  Royal  Institation  of  Corawall,  xxi.  (18S9),  p.  70,  and  xxii. 
(1840),  p.  82,  The  emporation  for  the  fonr  last  months  of  1880  I  am  com- 
pelled to  estimate  by  interpolation^  as  the  observations  then  made  have  not  been 
published. 

•  Meteorological  Essays,  p.  164. 

4  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Society,  ▼.  670. 
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level:'  as^  therefore,  the  differences  arising  from 
these  sources  are  in  opposite  directions,  they  tend 
to  compensate  or  neutralize  each  other. 

Mr.  Thomas  estimates  the  average  quantity  of 
surface  water  flowing  through  the  Carnon  valley  at 
about  80  cubic  feet  per  minute.'  But,  as  this  valley 
receives  the  drainage  of  Bostrase  moors,  of  the 
grounds  east  of  Chacewater  river,  and  of  the  south- 
em  side  of  the  valley  which  leads  from  Bissoe-bridge 
to  Bell,  all  which  are  beyond  our  limits,  perhaps  not 
more  than  one-half  of  the  surface  water  which  enters 
Carnon  valley  proceeds  from  the  tract  under  consi- 
deration. 

The  quantity  of  water  drawn  out  of  the  mines  is 
obtained  from  Messrs.  Lean's  Report  of  the  duty  of 
steam-engines,  except  that  from  Cardrew  Downs  and 
Hallenbeaffle,  which  (not  being  contained  in  that 
publication)  is  interpolated  from  the  averages  of  the 
other  mines. 

The  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  great 
adit*  was  ascertained  by  measurements  of  the  sec- 

1  On  the  roof  of  the  Royal  Institutioo,  and  at  Alvetton,  near  Truro,  the  Seat 
of  W.  Mansel  Tweedy,  Esq. 

9  History  of  Falmouth,  p.  51. 

•  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  for  the  following  observations  made  by  him 
on  the  same  stream,  long  before  the  subject  attractMi  my  attention  : — 


1817,  Feb. 28,     .... 

1,296  cubic  feet  ^  minute. 

„    MaySO,     .... 

1,007 

$9 

n 

„    Aug.  6,      .... 

910 

tJ 

n 

„    Nov.  24,    .... 

1,117 

M 

99 

„    Dec. 4,       .... 

1,815 

w 

99 

1818,  April  22,    .... 

2,037 

» 

» 

„    Nov.  6,      .... 

780 

» 

w     •• 

„      „     17,      .... 

1,428 

n 

99 

„    Dec.7,       .... 

1,218 

91 

>f 

1819,  Jan.  14,     .... 

1,404 

>» 

99 

C  Some  of  the  engines  were 
I  protably  stopped,  as  they  ato- 
(ally  are  erery  Saturday. 

Hist,  of  Falmouth,  p.  50. 

The  same  observations  have  also  been  quoted  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Annals  of 
Pbiloaophyy  iv.  (1822),  p.  445 ;  Com.  Geo.  Trans.,  ili.  p.  S16. 
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tional  area,  and  experiments  on  the  velocity  of  the 
stream,  made  hy  myself;  and  which,  in  every  in- 
stance, I  have  several  times  carefully  repeated. 


TABLE  I. 


Rain. 

Cubic  feet 
per  minute. 


Borfkee 
water. 

Cubic  feet 
per  minute. 


Erapora- 
tion. 

Cubic  feet 
per  minute. 


Water 
discharged 

great  adit. 
Cubic  feet 
per  minute. 


Water  drawn 
from  a  depth 
ofI90to80O 

fms. 
Cubic  feet 
per  minute. 


1830. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Not. 

Dec. 

Jan. 
Feb. 

March 
April 


1840. 


1S54- 
1S50- 
1711- 
1365* 
1245* 
1958- 
2882* 
10T2- 
2351* 
1570- 
3346* 
3053* 

2545- 

1786- 

92- 

352* 


40- 


180* 
110* 
134- 
357" 
552* 
506* 
662* 
610* 
328-1 
166-1 
561 
42-1 

104- 
119- 
295- 
283* 


1460- 

1675- 


1022- 

885- 

1177- 

1064* 
1978- 


5  2898*    ) 
i  1933*    5 


(  2149-    \ 
I  1994*    5 


2149- 
1994* 

1174- 


881*« 
979- 


860* 
831* 
709- 

930* 
946* 


1119*3 

1145*4 
1021* 


Mean  of  year. 
1839  


From  April,  1839,  > 
to  May,  1840..  S 


2006- 

1904- 


40* 


309- 
310* 


1323* 
1627* 


875* 
944- 


Means 


1954* 


310- 


1475* 


909* 


1825 


1  Interpolated  Arom  the  temperatures  of  these  months  in  1899,  and  the  differences  between 
the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers  for  corresponding  months  in  1840. 

2  This  observation  was  made  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  January ;  and  as  the  water  flow- 
ing had  been  pumped  out  of  the  mines  in  the  preceding  month,  this  quantity  is  from  Messrs. 
Lean's  December  report. 

S  These  observations  were  made  on  the  1st  and  97th  of  January,  and  this  amount  is  a  mean 
of  Messrs.  Lean's  quantities  for  December  and  January. 

4  These  experiments  were  made  on  the  0th  and  S7th  of  March ;  this  retult  b  therefore  tma 
Messrs.  Loan's  March  report. 
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The  forgoing  table  shows  that  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  fell  on  this  tract,  during  the  period  of  our 
enquiry,  exceeded  by  about  the  -066  part  the  united 
sums  of  the  evaporation  and  streams  flowing  from 
the  surface  and  adit  The  rain  is,  therefore,  fully 
adequate  to  the  supply  of  all  the  springs  in  the  dis- 
trict ;  whether  their  waters  issue  at  the  sur&ce,  or 
underground  in  the  mines.^ 

Of  course,  it  has  been  pre-supposed  that  the  earth 
was  in  the  same  state  of  humidity  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  our  enquiries :  but,  as  it  will  be  presently 
seen  that  the  rain  requires  some  time  to  descend  into 
the  mines,  the  water  pumped  out  of  them  during 
our  latter  observations'  cannot  have  been  the  same 
which  fell  at  the  time. 

The  average  level  of  the  district  is  about  150  feet 
above  the  rain-guages  and  thermometers  at  Alverton 
and  Truro :  and,  as  less  rain  falls,  whilst  a  more  rapid 
evaporation  takes  place'  in  high  than  in  low  situa- 

1  In  my  Papers  on  this  subject  (Phil.  Mag.  and  Annals,  is,  (1831),  p.  174; 
Load,  and  Edin.  Phil.  Mag.,  i.  118S2),  p.  296.),  1  arriTed  at  a  different  ooneln- 
sion ;  bat  I  had  then  obtained  no  account  of  the  water  collected  at  the  adit  level, 
and  relied  wholly  on  the  observation  of  the  quantity  pumped  out  of  the  mines. 

s  In  Octoberi  1841,  the  quantity  discharged  by  the  adit  was  2,1SS  cubic  feet 
per  minute ;  and  in  December,  1842, 1,481  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

•  It  would  seem,  that  the  quantities  of  rain  foiling  on  isolated  buiMingi 
differ  materially  from  that  on  the  ground,  at  a  similar  elevation.  Professor 
Phillips  states  that,  for  a  given  period,  the  rain  collected  by  the  guage  on  tibe 
great  tower  of  York  Minster  was  15*715  inches:  at  Bransby,  12  miles  N., 
where  the  station  was  nearly  at  the  same  level,  it  was  25  *65  inches,  and  on  the 
ground  at  York  23  *  78  inches.    Reports  of  Brit  Assoc.,  iii.  (183S).  pp.  40S-406 , 

Professor  Phillips's  most  accurate  experiments  on  the  rain  collected  at  differ- 
ent elevations  give  the  following  as  the  ratios  at  various  stations  above  the  level 
of  theHumber:—  At  29  feet    ....  100*0 

72    „       ....     70»14 
241    „       ....     5915 
The  ratios  of  evaporation,  at  the  same  stations,  from  the  1st  of  Feb.  to  the 
80th  of  Aug.,  1834,  were— At  29  feet    ....  1000 
72    „      ....  UO-87 
241    „       ....  186-75 

Ibid,  V.  (1885),  p.  172. 
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tions,  the  quantity  of  the  former  is  doubtless  some- 
what in  excess,  whilst  that  of  the  latter  is  deficient 
The  corrections  required  by  these  circumstances 
will  reduce  the  small  difference  (of  *066)  observed 
within  still  narrower  limits. 

The  average  annual  fall  of  rain,  during  the  period  under  consideration^ 

was  51  •  12  inches. 
The  average  annual  evaporation    ...     8*1  ins.  or  15*83  ^  cent, 
y,  water  flowing  from 

the  surface  ...  •      1*04  ,,    or    2*03       ,, 
„  water    discharged 

by  the  adit    ...  38*58  ,,    or  75*42      ,, 
the  difference,  unaccounted  for . . . .     3*4 


51*12  „    or  100*0      „ 

The  proportion  absorbed  by  the  surface  and  pene- 
trating to  a  mean  depth  of  at  least  35  fathoms  (a 
very  considerable  part  of  it  to  much  greater  depths^) 
is  75  per  cent., — or  three-fourths  of  the  whole  rain 
which  falls.  From  the  facilities  which  the  adit's 
mouth  affords  for  measurements,  and  from  the  care 
and  attention  bestowed  on  my  observations^  1  have 
much  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  this  conclusion ; 
although  it  differs  so  widely  from  the  results  ob- 
tained elsewhere  by  other  observers. 

The  necessity  for  the  utmost  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  surface,  in  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  possi- 
ble the  absorption  of  rain-water,  has  long  been  re- 
cognized. To  illustrate  its  importance,  I  need  only 
mention  the  following  fact.  When^  about  thirty 
years  ago,  the  United  Mines  were  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Michael  Williams,  Esq.,  he  found  the  surface 

I  M.  Juncker  fband  that  the  quantity  of  water  collected  in  winter  at  the  adit 
level  y  55  fms.  deep  in  Huelgoat  mine,  was  the  *59  of  a  cubic  foot  per  minute^ 
whilst  that  pumped  from  the  depth  of  170  fins,  was  72*4  cubic  feet  in  the  same 
time.    Annales  des  Mines,  riii.,  Sme  s^rie  (1895),  pp.  184-125. 
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indented  by  innumerable  shallow  pits,  formerly  sank 
in  pursuit  of  the  tin  ore  which  occurs  in  the  more 
superficial  parts  (the  backs)  of  most  of  the  lades. 
In  these  pits  enormous  quantities  of  rain-water  col- 
lected ;  and,  being  absorbed,  inundated  the  workings. 
By  his  orders  they  were  filled  up,  and  plastered  orer 
with  tenaceous  clay ;  and  small  channels  were  also 
cut  to  aid  the  general  drainage  of  the  uneven  surface. 
The  result,  that  Gentleman  has  informed  me,  was, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  work  the  mines  much  deeper 
with  the  same  machinery : — in  fact,  to  such  a  depth, 
as  would  otherwise  have  required  far  more  powerful 
and  very  costly  engines. 

II.  On  the  rate  at  which  rain-water  penetrates  inta 
the  mines. — 

The  quantities  of  water  which  simultaneously 
enter  the  same  mine  at  different  depths  have  not 
been  recorded.  In  particular  cases,  therefore,  we 
are  unable  to  estimate,  with  much  accuracy,  the  rate 
at  which  the  rain-water  descends :  especially  as  this 
rate  is  not  constant,  even  at  the  same  spot. 

With  a  view,  however,  to  ascertain  generally^  whe- 
ther the  effects  of  rain  appear  sooner  in  shallow  than  in 
deep  mines,  the  following  table  has  been  constructed. 

The  proportions  in  the  several  months  are  ex- 
pressed numerically ; — that  in  the  month  in  which 
the  smallest  quantity  has  been  pumped  out  being 
taken  as  unity. 

Except  in  the  cases  where  the  contrary  is  stated,  the 
quantity  of  rain,  and  also  that  of  the  water  raised,  are 
the  results  of  observations  continued  for  seven  years. 
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The  foregoing  table  contains  some  mines  situated 
in  each  of  the  mining  districts,  except  Saint  Just 
and  Callington :  the  whole  may,  therefore,  be  pre- 
sumed to  present  a  fair  average  of  the  County. 

With  but  three  or  four  exceptions,  which  will  be 
hereafter  alluded  to,  nearly  the  same  period  seems 
requisite  for  the  appearance  of  rain-water  in  the 
mines :  the  interval  between  the  heaviest  fall  of  rain 
and  the  largest  quantity  of  water  in  the  mines  being 
about  three  months ;  as  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain 
is  in  December,  and  of  water  in  the  mines  in  March. 

Between  the  month  of  least  rain  and  that  during 
which  the  mines  yield  the  smallest  quantity  of  water 
a  nearly  equal  time  seems  to  occur ;  since  the  rain 
is  least  in  June,  and  the  water  in  the  mines  is  least 
in  September.  But  more  minute  investigation,  the 
details  of  which,  however,  would  here  occupy  too 
much  space,  shows  that  the  intervening  period  is  in 
this  case  somewhat  longer  than  in  the  last 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  in  the  Gwennap 
district  (0*754)  about  three-fourths  of  the  rain  are 
absorbed  by  the  surface.  Consequently,  if  all  the 
water  in  the  mines  is  derived  from  rain,  the  means 
of  the  two  last  columns  in  the  foregoing  table  should 
exhibit  the  same  proportion :  or  the  sum  of  the  mean 
fluctuations  of  water  in  the  mines  should  be  three- 
fourths  of  the  sum  of  the  proportional  quantity  of 
rain.  Accordingly,  these  two  sums,  13*95  and  18*19, 
bear  to  each  other  the  proportion  of  0*766  to  unity : 
a  coincidence  too  striking  to  be  merely  accidental. 

Although,  in  many  mines,  most  of  the  water  finds 
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its  way  to  the  deepest  levels  yet  the  shallower  levels, 
as  they  are  worked  for  a  longer  time,  and  usually 
extend  further  than  the  deep  ones,  often  intercept  a 
considerable  quantity.  To  avoid,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, the  heavy  cost  of  pumping  from  great  depths, 
the  water  in  the  shallower  levels  is  at  once  conducted 
to  the  pumps.  On  this  account,  the  upper  lifts, 
almost  without  an  exception,  are  larger  than  the 
lower .^  But  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  water  thus 
naturally  collected  at  each  series  (lift)  of  pumps 
does  not  always,  or  indeed  commonly,  supply  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  exact  quantity  required  to  fill 
the  pumps.  Whilst  the  water  is  in  excess  at  one 
level,  and  for  its  drainage  the  pump  should  be 
worked  rapidly,  at  others  it  is  often  insufficient. 
When  there  is  such  a  deficiency  an  artificial  supply 
is  allowed  to  descend  to  keep  the  pumps  always  filled 
(solid),  lest  the  buckets,  valves  (clacks),  &c.,  should 
be  injured  by  the  irregular  action  of  the  engine  and 
other  apparatus'  (goi^  in  fork). 

There  is  no  doubt  some  difference  in  the  times 
required  for  the  descent  of  the  water  to  different 
depths :  but  this  cannot  be  ascertained,  since  the 
Reports  furnish  little  information  which  can  throw 
any  light  on  the  question,  and  we  have  no  other 
means  for  determining  it. 

1  My  own  Paper,  TnmsactioDS  of  ImtitaUoii  of  Cifil  Engineeny  iL  p.  66. 

s  M.  Jancker  foand  that  the  quantity  of  water  delivered  by  the  pomps  at 
Haelgoat  differed  from  the  estimated  qaantity  by  only  aboat  1-SOth. 

Annaies  des  Mines,  viii,  (18S5),  p.  968. 

My  own  experiments  at  Wheal  Towan  give  a  difference  in  this  respect  of  about 
l-l(Hh.    Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  ii«  p.  58,  note. 
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The  particulars  of  these  irregularities  must  he 
learnt  by  personal  inspection ;  for  their  yariati<Nis 
are  so  frequent  and  considerahle  that  the  attempt  to 
enumerate  or  describe  them  would  be  hopeless. 

III.  On  the  relations  between  the  depthe  qfminee, 
and  the  quantitiee  of  water  in  them. 

If  a  perpendicular  shaft  were  sunk  in  a  rock  per- 
fectly homogeneous^  and  destitute  of  lamination, 
joints,  or  veins,  the  portion  drained  by  it  would  be 
an  inverted  cone,  of  which  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
would  be  the  apex,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  the 
base.  The  diameter  of  this  base  would  depend  on 
the  facility  the  rock  afforded  for  the  descent  of 
water.^ — The  dimensions  of  this  cone  would  vary 
with  the  depth  of  the  shaft ;  and,  consequently,  if 
the  water  were  solely  derived  from  that  surface, 
there  would  be  a  very  simple  relation  between  that 
depth  and  the  quantity  of  water  collected. 

In  nature,  however,  the  conditions  to  be  investi- 
gated are  far  more  complicated.  Our  rocks  are  often 
schistose :  the  structure  of  even  the  most  r^ular  is 
tsLT  from  perfect  uniformity ;  whilst  all  of  them  are 
traversed  by  joints  and  veins,  and  the  mineral  com- 

1  The  western  part  of  Wheal  Friendship  is  often  drained  to  more  than  40 
Ikthoms  ander  the  adit ;  whilst  the  UniUd  Mimes,  at  a  distance  of  abont  600 
fiithomsy  are  worked  to  160  fathoms  below  the  adit  on  the  same  lodes.  '^  Hence 
**  it  appears,  that  the  surface  of  the  water  eircalating  through  these  lodes,  has 
^  an  inclinatioD  of  about  19  degrees.  If  this  should  be  taken  as  an  ayeiage 
''  inelination  in  the  dry  season,  wbere  water  eireolates  without  interraption 
*'  thvongh  the  lodes;  it  shows,  that  for  every  fathom  in  depth,  the  lodes  will  be 
*'  drained  to  the  distance  of  five  fathoms  at  the  surface,  and  the  quantity  of 
"  water  from  the  same  lode  will  about  increase  in  proportion  to  the  square  of 
'*  the  depth.  In  the  wet  season  the  inclination  of  the  water  line  will,  of  courae, 
'*  be  greater,  ftom  the  greater  quantity  of  moisture  constantly  supplying  the 
'*  earth."    Mr.  Thomas,  Report^  p.  86. 
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position  is  liable  to  some  variation  at  almost  every 
fathom.  Some  of  these  circumstances  impede  the 
drainage,  whilst  others  facilitate  it,  to  almost  incre- 
dible distances :  the  figure  and  extent  of  the  tract 
which  will  be  drained  by  any  given  shaft  or  series  of 
mining  operations  can,  therefore,  be  seldom  foreseen 
at  the  commencement  of  any  undertaking. 

To  add  to  the  complexity  of  this  enquiry,  the 
horizontal  excavations  (let>eh)  are  continually  ex- 
tended, even  when  the  shafts  are  not  sunk  deeper : 
though,  in  most  well-conducted  mines,  both  these 
operations  are  carried  on  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

It  is  therefore  only  from  a  comparison  of  the 
quantities  of  water  entering  mines  which  are  being 
sunk  deeper,  with  those,  during  the  same  periods, 
flowing  into  others,  of  which  the  depths  remain 
constant,  that  we  can  hope  to  advance  our  knowledge 
of  this  subject. 

Of  the  mines  particularized  in  Table  ii.,  Dolcoath, 
Wheal  Damsel,  the  United  Mines  during  the  second 
series  of  observations,  and  Crennis  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  first  series,  have  been  worked  at  the 
same  depths,  and  thus  afford  us,  if  not  perfect 
standards  of  comparison,  at  least,  the  best  within 
our  reach. 

Table  iii.  indicates  the  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
minute  which  enter  them,  and  the  rain  in  inches,^  at 
different  periods.' 

1  From  Mr.  Oiddy's  Register,  Phil.  Mag.  and  Annals,  iU.  (1828),  p.  181. 

2  The  total  quantities  are  given  in  the  London  and  Edin.  PhiL  Mag.,  i. 
(18»2),  p.  289. 
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TABLE  III. 


JM^mO. 

Vnul^amad. 

ririfei 

CNmife. 

944ftiif. 

aw  ftu. 

4aqp. 

jriiMi. 

OOfeBfcdeep. 

0Oi)ou.deep. 

lUln. 

Cable  feet 

Coble  feet 

Cable  feet 

Cable  feet 

Inehee. 

pWMlBttU. 

permtamle. 

per  minute. 

per  minute. 

18M,  Dee 

4S- 

If 

— 

%V 

2-54    • 

189S,  Jan 

88- 

IS- 

— 

66- 

S-62 

„      Feb 

46* 

IS- 

— 

71- 

6-96 

'     Mtick    .... 

48* 

so- 

— 

69- 

8-20 

„     April      .... 

86- 

ls- 

— 

66- 

1-9S 

;,     May       .... 

86- 

16- 

— 

49- 

2-77 

„     Jane      .... 

87« 

16- 

— 

40- 

1-94 

;;  July   .... 

88- 

14- 

— 

84- 

8-08 

„     Aug.      .... 

84- 

18- 

— 

82- 

7-OS 

;;  Sept  .... 

85- 

18- 

— 

86* 

8*64 

;;  Oct   .... 

86- 

18- 

— 

48- 

S-21 

„     Nov 

80* 

16- 

— 

64- 

8-70 

»     I>«c 

44- 

16- 

— 

68- 

6-29 

1884,  Jan 

40- 

17- 

— 

69* 

200 

„     Feb 

87- 

17- 

— 

61- 

8*28 

„     March    .... 

88- 

16- 

— 

66- 

5-74 

^     April     .... 

42- 

17- 

— 

68- 

2-60 

I     May       .... 

85- 

16- 

— 

68- 

3*95 

.,     June      .... 

86- 

IS- 

— 

64- 

4-66 

;;  July  .... 

86- 

IS- 

— 

60- 

8*1S 

M     Aug 

84* 

IS- 

— 

67- 

^r^ 

n     Sept.      .... 

81- 

IS- 

— 

62- 

4*16 

„     Oct 

81- 

14- 

— 

68- 

6-96 

„     No? 

85- 

17* 

— 

62- 

6-91 

„     Dee.       .... 

42* 

19- 

— 

78- 

6»47 

1896,  Jan 

41- 

19- 

— 

70- 

8-87 

„     Feb 

8T- 

IS- 

— 

69- 

270 

„     Ma^h    .... 
„     April     .... 

86* 

18- 

— 

78- 

8-61 

89- 

17- 

87- 

64- 

100 

r,     May      .... 

82* 

16- 

144- 

66- 

4-OS 

„     June      .... 

82* 

16- 

184- 

64- 

1-80 

^     July      .... 

88- 

16- 

\\h^ 

52- 

0*81 

,,     Aug 

81- 

14* 

99- 

46- 

8-14 

I     Sept      .... 

20* 

18- 

90- 

42- 

2-78 

r,     Oct 

28* 

18- 

88- 

44* 

5-09 

;;     Not 

29* 

18- 

109- 

60- 

5-82 

f»     I>«o 

85* 

16- 

118-^ 

— 

6-2S 

18S6,  Jao 

40- 

IT- 

186-1 

— 

8«or 

„     Feb 

46- 

18- 

122- 

— 

5-80 

Mai«k    .... 

;      April      .... 

88* 

20» 

166- 

— 

2*81 

41* 

IS- 

144- 

— 

1-11 

;;     May      .... 

88* 

17- 

118- 

— 

0-60 

„     June      

35- 

28- 

61- 

— 

0-66 

;;     July       .... 

28- 

14- 

87- 

— 

1-24 

n     Aug 

26- 

14- 

76- 

— 

2-11 

Sept      .... 

28- 

18- 

66* 

— 

4-81 

,,     Oct 

85- 

10- 

61- 

""~ 

2-84 
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TABLE  III.  contiaQed. 


944  fins. 


Cubic  feet 
perminuta. 


WluDamtO, 
S0»  fini 


Cable  liMt 
perminate. 


UfdUd 

90tas.deq>. 

Cubic  fiMt 
p«r  minute. 


1886y  Not. 

„  Dec. 

1827,  Jan. 
„  Feb. 
y,  March 
„  April 
„  May 
„  Jane 
„  July 
9t  Aug. 
„  Sept 
M  Oct. 

„  Not. 

1828,  Jan. 
„  Feb. 
yy  March 
„  April 
„  May 

„  Jane 

„  July 

n  Aug. 

„  Sept. 

„  Oct 

„  Not. 

„  Dec. 

1829,  Jan. 
„  Feb. 
„  March 
„  April 
„  May 

,,  June 

„  July 

>f  Aug. 

I,  Sept 

„  Oct 

„  Not. 


26* 
S3* 

S8* 

42* 

45» 

40* 

46* 

42* 

84- 

31* 

26- 

26* 

29* 

41' 

62* 
49- 
46- 
44-1 
48- 
60* 
34* 
33* 
82.1 

36- 
32- 
36* 

41- 

37* 

43* 

37*1 

36- 

33- 

32- 

30* 

43* 

33- 

39* 


12- 
IS- 
IS- 
IS- 
16- 
16- 
19* 
17- 
16- 
IS- 
14- 
14- 
15- 
18- 

21- 

21- 

20* 

20- 

22- 

22- 

21- 

22- 

22- 

21- 

18-1 

23- 

26- 
21-1 
26- 
23- 
24- 
22- 
17- 
17- 
18- 
19- 
19- 


56- 
55- 

74- 
90- 
102- 
109- 
98- 
87- 
83- 
75- 
67- 
60* 
59- 
75- 

136- 

186* 

142- 

120* 

132* 

136* 

119- 

100* 

86- 

82- 

81- 

93- 

106- 
99-* 

lis- 

106* 

119- 

100- 

91- 

84- 

88- 

96- 

100- 


4-28 
4-40 

4-42 
1-60 
5-26 
1-36 
5-31 
2-16 
2-26 
2-86 
2-82 
610 
3-16 
7-68 

7-45 
4-01 
S-44 
7-50 
3-76 
1*96 
4-66 
4-67 
3-04 
3-26 
3*83 
6*22 

318 
3-00 
1-46 
6-60 
0-66 
4*48 
6-61 
5-61 
6*82 
303 
1-64 


1  The  interpolations  for  Doleoath  are  made  by  comparison  with  Whtal  Damtils  those  of 
Wheal  Dmnml  with  FQldie$!  and  those  of  the  VnUtd  Mlam  with  Wheal  Beemany. 


Table  iv.  indicates  the  proportionate  quantities  of 
water  drawn  out  of  each  mine,  and  of  rain  in  the 
different  years ;   and  in  either  case,  as  in  Table  ii.. 
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the  smallest  qaantity  is  taken  as  unity.  Bnt^  as  it 
appears  from  Table  u.  that  the  intervals  between  the 
fMmma  and  minima  in  the  different  mines  are  not  the 
same,  the  column  of  rain  always  shows  the  propor- 
tion which  fell  just  as  many  months  before  as  would 
be  required  for  its  descent ;«— which  rain,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  the  same  water  which  is  after- 
wards pumped  out  of  the  mines. 


TABLE  IV. 


JMooathm 

Wheal 
DmmaO, 

Ratio 

of 

UnUtd 
Mimm. 

RaUo 

of 

Crmmii, 

Maans. 

TeMi. 

BatiMof 

Rain 
ntlo. 

Ratlofof 

Ratiofof 

Water 
dfmwn. 

lUfaL 

Watar 
dimwn. 

Water 
diawB. 

Watar 
drawn. 

Rain. 

Water 
dnnm. 

Rain. 

182t    .. 

1*11 

1*05 

1-OS 

_ 

1'48 

10 

1-2 

.^ 

^^ 

1824    .. 

lOT 

ISO 

1-94 

-- 

1-41 

1-2 

1*14 

— 

— 

1885    .. 

1-0 

1-19 

1-04 

1-S51 

1-2S 

1*16 

1-0 

1*1 

1-22 

1826    .. 

1-0 

1-0 

1-16 

1-25 

1-0 

— 

— 

1-1 

1-0 

182T    .. 

1-06 

l*2t 

1-0 

1-0 

1*16 

— 

— 

1*0 

118 

1828    .. 

1*21 

1-57 

1-S5 

1*45 

1-61 

— 

— 

ISl 

1*6 

1829    .. 

lOT 

1-42 

lt8 

1*26 

1-29 

— 

-- 

1-21 

1-26 

Somfof) 
th«yariA-> 
tloo.....) 

7-62 

9-45 

80 

6-t 

918« 

S'86 

rs4 

6-72 

6-8S 

Means.. 

1-07 

1-S6 

1*14 

1-26 

1-Sl 

1-12 

1-11 

1*144 

1*266 

9  The  latio  of  rain  for  eompartfon 


1  Por  tha  eight  lait  months. 

with  that  of  the  water  for  the  Umud  Mkm  le  C 


Of  the  mines  mentioned  in  Table  ii..  Wheal  Reeth, 
Wheal  Rose,  and  Wheal  Hope  have  increased  most 
in  depth  within  the  seven  years.  The  following 
table  gives  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
minute  pumped  out  of  each  of  them  during  every 
month  of  that  period. 
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TABLE  V. 


Wheal  BeetK 

Whml  Rose. 

Wheal  Sop$* 

Deptb 

Cubic  feet 

Depth 

Cubic  feet 

Depth 

Cubic  feet 

fms. 

per  minute. 

fms. 

per  minute. 

ftus. 

per  minute. 

1822,  Dec 

125- 

20- 

79* 

80' 



_ 

1823,  Jan. 

jf 

14' 

tf 

82- 

— 

— 

„      Feb. 

>j 

22- 

It 

94-1 

"— 

— . 

„      March 

}) 

16- 

ft 

75* 

— 

^-. 

„      April 

f* 

10- 

tf 

80' 

— 

— 

„     May 

127- 

8- 

87- 

78* 

-.- 

— 

„     June 

135' 

6- 

ft 

73* 

*- 

— 

„    July 

» 

5- 

ff 

79-1 

— 

— ^ 

»     Aug. 

)i 

7- 

ff 

72-1 

— 

— 

„     Sept. 

» 

9- 

104- 

60' 

— 

— 

„      Oct. 

145- 

12- 

ft 

62* 

— 

_ 

„      Nov. 

>i 

IS- 

ft 

69- 

— 

— 

„     Dec. 

149- 

IS- 

ft 

83- 

— 

— 

1824,  Jan. 

9} 

13* 

ft 

91- 

— 

— 

„      Feb. 

>j 

10- 

ff 

82- 

— 

— 

„      March 

» 

IS- 

ft 

80' 

— 

-^ 

„     April 

tt 

9- 

ft 

84- 

— 

— 

„      May 

>f 

8- 

n 

81-} 

— 

— 

„      June 

J} 

8- 

n 

75-1 

— 

^ 

»    July 

W 

9- 

j> 

80-1 

.» 

-* 

»      Aug. 

n 

7- 

55- 

35- 

— 

— 

„      Sept. 

» 

6* 

>» 

36' 

— 

— 

„      Oct. 

>f 

9- 

69- 

36- 

— 

-.» 

„      Nov. 

tf 

12' 

63- 

41- 

— 

— 

„      Dec, 

)} 

19- 

64- 

60- 

— 

— 

1825,  Jan. 

If 

14- 

ff 

60* 





„      Feb. 

ff 

15- 

ft 

58- 

— 

— 

„      March 

ft 

12- 

tf 

52- 

— 

— 

„      April 

91 

8- 

70- 

52* 

^- 

— 

„      May 

» 

7- 

» 

66-1 

— 

— 

,     June 

ff 

6- 

ft 

43- 

48- 

39* 

„     July 

ff 

6- 

72- 

39- 

53' 

33- 

n       Aug. 

tt 

5- 

>» 

36- 

65' 

33* 

„      Sept. 

M 

6- 

76- 

36* 

56- 

31- 

„      Oct. 

fi 

5* 

1) 

36* 

ft 

31- 

„      Nor. 

» 

7' 

ft 

38- 

)f 

31* 

„      Dec. 

w 

12« 

>i 

41* 

66- 

46* 

1826,  Jan. 

169- 

Il- 

)i 

51- 

T4' 

64- 

„      Feb. 

n 

ls* 

>f 

60- 

If 

6f 

„     March 

ff 

IS' 

ft 

61- 

tf 

57- 

„     April 

ff 

8' 

>» 

44- 

tf 

6S' 

„      May 

97 

6* 

f} 

42-1 

>f 

47- 

„     June 

ff 

7- 

ft 

43* 

99 

431 

„     July       . 

ft 

6- 

85- 

42- 

» 

39- 

„     Aug.      . 

ft 

5- 

» 

40- 

ff 

36- 

„     Sept, 

ft 

6' 

ft 

39- 

ff 

37* 

„     Oct.       . 

n 

&' 

» 

41- 

77* 

•7' 
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TABLB  V. 


WhrnUMmOL 

mbMlXOM. 

W»mlH€p0k 

Depth 

C«Me«Mt 

Dtptli 

OMefBet 

Depth 

Cubic  fcet 

i2r 

pwBlnato. 

{MTBlnate. 

fine. 

permlnuta. 

18M,  Not 

100- 

4- 

85- 

40-1 

77- 

!f" 

>»     I>«c 

f» 

11- 

99 

42-1 

9f 

54- 

18S7,  Jaa 

99 

Il- 

»9 

40- 

99 

60- 

„     Feb 

99 

ls- 

»f 

42- 

99 

68- 

!!     March    .... 

99 

16- 

9» 

«0-l 

99 

75- 

I  ^  :::: 

W 

10* 
12- 

99 

91- 

66- 

99 

99 

71- 
64- 

„     Ja»e     .... 
„     July      .... 

':  ^  :::: 

n 

if 

w 

M 

99 

10- 
8- 
5- 
6* 

8- 

04- 
95- 

99 
M 
99 

62- 
62- 

44- 

42- 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 

67- 
68- 
57- 
6t- 
50- 

»    ^^ 

»f 

n 

Il- 
ls* 

99 
t9 

40-1 

58-1 

99 

88- 

53- 
67- 

18S8,  Jan 

92- 

85- 

71- 

,i» 

73-1 

„     Feb 

,,     Maith   .... 
„     April      .... 
„     May      .... 
„     June      . . . . 
„     July      .... 

f^     ^ 

•;,  o&  :::: 

99 
19 

201 
Il- 

00- 

99 

77- 
7S- 

108- 

99 

70- 
70- 

>9 

w 

99 

ls- 
IS- 

8- 
8« 
T- 

8- 

100- 

99 

06- 
101- 
95- 

99 

99 

00- 

Go- 
es- 

60- 

S: 

64-1 

99 

99 

112- 

99 
99 
99 
99 

67- 
64- 
61- 
60- 
56- 
62- 
51- 

„     Not.      . . . . 
„     Dec      .... 

99 

10- 

99 

5S-1 

99 

50* 

w 

IS* 

99 

55-1 

99 

53- 

ISW,  Jan 

99 

11- 

00- 

57- 

99 

65- 

„     Feb 

11- 

01- 

63- 

99 

67- 

„     March   .... 

99 

10* 

99 

64- 

99 

62* 

April     .... 

iw- 

lo- 

104- 

62- 

99 

61- 

;;     May       .... 

99 

o- 

107- 

61- 

99 

62* 

„     Jane      . . . . 

99 

s' 

111- 

60- 

99 

63* 

I     July      .... 

99 

6' 

IIS- 

57- 

128- 

51* 

99 

10- 

122' 

55- 

•9 

50- 

•.     Sept.      . .  • . 

99 

15- 

125- 

55- 

99 

62* 

r,  Oct  .... 

tP 

u- 

9» 

50- 

99 

59- 

»     Not 

» 

10- 

91 

6S* 

99 

58* 

1  Tin  loteipolatton  tai  Whtal 
JtoM  with  ema  m.  Chorg*;  Md 


to  made  by  oompwtooa  with  JkOcoatk; 
thoM In  WhaaX Bop$ with  TMadnuDamia. 


thoMlnlFUiri 


Table  vi.  particularizes  the  mean  depths^  and  the 
proportionate  quantity  of  water  drawn  out  of  each 
mine,  as  well  as  of  rain  falling  during  each  year : 
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the  mode  of  stating  them  is  the  same  as  in  Tables 
u.  and  IV. 

TABLE  VI. 


Whdtd  ItMtfi. 

Whml  Bom. 

Wht^Scp4. 

Xaam. 

Ymsu 

Depth 

tttU, 

Ratiof  of 
drawn  1 

Depth 

fiM. 

Rati 
Water 
drawn 

MOf 

Rain. 

Depth 
ftnt. 

Rati 
Water 
drawn 

Of  of 
Rain. 

Depth 
ftns. 

Ratt 
Water 
drawn 

01  of 
Rain. 

1823.. 

1S2* 

1-5 

1*62 

88- 

1'7 

1-66 

— 

.^ 

«_ 

.« 

— . 



1824.. 

149- 

1-26 

1-66 

89- 

1-52 

139 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1825.. 

99 

1-12 

1-21 

70- 

1-07 

1-19 

64* 

101 

1*23 

91- 

1-d 

1^21 

1896.. 

169- 

1-0 

1-0 

80- 

1-9 

I'D 

74- 

1-36 

1-9 

108, 

106 

1*0 

1827.. 

99 

1-25 

1-26 

90- 

1-11 

1-23 

77- 

1-85 

1-16 

112. 

1-32 

1*22 

1828.. 

99 

1-5 

1-66 

95- 

1*44 

1'67 

107' 

1-9 

1-61 

124- 

1-51 

1*61 

1829.. 

182* 

I'U 

1-41 

108* 

1*34 

1-42 

119* 

1«47 

1*29 

136- 

1*3 

1*37 

Snmson 
•tlons..) 

— 

8-95   9-71 

— 

9*18 

9-45 

— 

7-58 

6-29 

— 

6*19 

6*41 

Meant.. 

160* 

1-28J1-S9 

1 

88' 

1-81 

1*35 

86- 

1-51 

1*96 

114* 

1*238 

1*282 

1  For  the  lix  last  montlis. 


In  Table  iv.  the  ratios  of  water  pumped  ont  of 
the  mines  in  different  years  are  for  depths  constant 
during  the  whole  period;^  whilst  those  in  Table  vi. 
are  for  depths  progressively  increasing  from  91  to 
136  fathoms.  If,  therefore,  the  difference  of  depth 
has  no  effect  on  the  quantity  of  water  entering  the 
mines,  the  means  will  be  in  the  same  proportion  for 
every  year ;  but,  if  the  increased  depth  occasions  an 
increase  in  the  quantity,  the  means  in  Table  vi.  will 
exceed  those  in  Table  iv.,  and  this  excess  will  be  the 
measure  of  the  influence. 

I  M.  DaobniflBOB  has  treated  largdy  of  the  water  in  the  Saxon  mines.    Dm 
Mhtm  d£  Fireikerg,  i.  p.  233 ;  iM.  ni.  34-87-165-199-933-466-278. 
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Now,  in  the  mines  of  winch  the  depths  remained 
constant,  the  mean  of  five  years'  observations  (Table 
iv.)  is  1-144;  whilst,  for  the  same  period,  in  the 
mines  which  had  been  snnk  from  91  to  136  fathoms, 
or  an  average  depth  of  114  fathoms,  it  is  1*238. 
The  difference  ("094),  which  is  nearly  one-tenth  of 
the  whole  quantity,  is  therefore  due  to  an  increase 
of  23  fiithoms  in  depth.' 

In  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Magazine,  i.  (1832),  p.  294,  I  have  stated  the  quan- 
tities of  water  pumped  out  of  the  same  mines; 
and,  examining  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner,  I  found  that  the  same  addition  of  depth 
increased  the  quantity  of  water  by  -101 :  an  approx- 
imation sufficiently  near  to  my  present  results. 

IV.  On  the  rates  qf  aheorptiam  by  different  roehs, 
and  an  the  d^erenees  in  the  quantities  qf  water  enter-- 
ing  the  mines  in  them. 

Of  the  fourteen  mines  particularized  in  Table  ii., 
two  are  situated  partly  in  granite  and  partly  in  slate, 
two  wholly  in  granite,  and  the  remainder  wholly  in 
slate.  Of  the  first  four  the  greatest  quantity  of 
water  in  one  case  occurred  in  the  same  month  with 
the  heaviest  fall  of  rain,  but  in  another  it  was  in  the 
next  month,  and  in  the  other  two  in  the  third.  Of 
the  other  ten,  in  two  cases  it  happened  in  the  next 
month, — ^in  five  in  the  third, — ^in  one  in  the  fifth, — 


1  MM.  ComlMy  Raymond,  and  Fabre  foond  tlie  quantity  of  water 
tlieminea  of  little  Cappe  at  96  ftthooBS  deep  7,100  cubic  feet:  and  flowing 
into  the  ahafls  of  Neyrand,  ChaTanne,  and  la  Cloaelle,  the  deepest  of  wliich 
ia  107  fathoini,tl/M6  cable  feet.    AnnaUea  dee  Mines,  iii.  (18U),  p.  904. 
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in  one  in  the  sixth, — and  in  another  in  the  seventh 
month  after  the  greatest  fall  of  rain. 

In  the  following  tahle  will  be  found  a  summary  of 
monthly  observations  on  the  depth  of  water  in  wells 
in  the  years  1832-3.  That  at  Falmouth  was  made 
by  Robert  Were  Fox,  Esq. ;  at  Mellingye,  in  Perran- 
ar-worthal,  by  Mr. Thomas;  at  Bodmin  by  Dr.  Potts; 
at  Tregaswith,  near  St  Columb,  by  Mr.  Grigg ;  and 
those  at  the  Lizard  Light-house  and  Landewednack 
were  by  the  late  Rev.  H,  T.  Coulson : — the  others, 
on  wells  in  Perran-ar-worthal  and  Stythians,  are  my 
own.* 

When  the  measurements  made  in  October  and 
November  are  compared,  a  remarkable  fact  presents 
itself:  the  water  in  all  the  wells  situated  in  rocks  of 
the  slate  series,  with  but  a  single  exception,  had 
diminished ;  whilst,  during  the  same  period,  that  in 
the  well  in  serpentine,  at  Landewednack, — and  in  all 
those  in  the  granite  of  Stythians,  had  considerably 
increased. 


1  Observations  on  the  depth  of  water  in  a  well  at  Sydney,  New  Soath  Wales, 
were  made  in  1824-5  by  Sir  Thomas  M .  Brisbane,  Bt.,  K.C.B.,  Edin.  Journal 
of  Scienoe,  yi.  (1887),  p.  296;  and  in  wellB  in  Kent  by  Mr.  Bland,  Phil.  Mag. 
and  Annals,  xi.  (18S2),  p.  88. 
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In  shallow  wells  and  in  deep  mines  the  result^ 
then,  is  the  same: — ^that  the  rain-water  is  more 
readily  absorbed  by,  and  percolates  more  freely 
through,  the  rocks  of  the  granitic  formation  than 
those  of  the  slate  series. 

The  most  cursory  inspection  of  Tables  iii.  and  v. 
clearly  indicates  a  remarkable  difference  between  the 
quantities  of  water  pumped  out  of  Wheal  Damsel 
and  Wheal  Reeth,  which  are  wholly  in  granite, — 
and  also  Dolcoath  which  is  partly  so ;  and  those  out 
of  the  United  Mines,  Crennis,  Wheal  Rose,  and 
Wheal  Hope,  which  are  entirely  in  the  slate  forma- 
tion. 

Although  the  following  abstract  of  the  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  minute  drawn  out  of  each  mine  does 
not  pretend  to  assign  the  exact  proportion  between 
the  quantities  flowing  from  the  different  rocks 
throughout  Cornwall,  it  is  sufiBcient  to  show  that  a 
striking  difference  prevails. 

Gnmite* 
Wheal  Danuel     17  cubic  feet  ^  minute. 


»» 


Wheal  Reeth     10 

Dolcoath 37  „ 

Means   21*8  „ 


UnUedMinee 101  cnbic  feet  ^minute. 

CrennU     56  „ 

Wheal  Raee 57  „ 

Wheal  Hope    52  „ 

Means 64*5  „ 

3q2 
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In  their  **  HutoricaX  statemeni  qf  tie  impraoe- 
menu  in  Carmeh  steam-engines,''  p.  141,  Messrs.  Lean 
have  given  a  table  which  will  materiaUy  aid  us  in 
obtaining  an  idea  of  the  proportionate  quantities  of 
water  pumped  out  of  the  mines  in  different  rocks. 
They  state  the  maxima  and  minima  quantities  in 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  from  forty  mines  during  five 
years,  as  follow  :— 

MAXIMA.  MINIMA. 

Grmnte.  SkU.  OmiU.  SiaU. 

1833  ....     36*      ..      164-  19*      ..     89* 

1834  ....      36-      ..     140-  16-      ..     60- 

1836     ....     24-  88-  14-      ..     68* 

1836     28*      ..     107-      16-      ..     68- 

1837     88-      ..     110^      17-     ..     66- 


Means   ..     30*  128"     16*  68* 


These  results  were  obtained  from  mines  situated 
in  all  the  mining  districts  of  Cornwall,  except  that 
of  Callington.  The  proportions  between  the  means 
of  the  maxima  and  the  means  of  the  minima  seem 
nearly  the  same;  and  agree  in  showing  that  the 
quantity  of  water  yielded  by  the  mines  in  slate  is 
about  four  times  as  much  as  by  those  in  granite. 

In  the  massive  greenstone  rocks  of  the  Saint  Just 
and  Camborne  districts  the  water  is  also  much  less 
than  in  the  schistose  varieties  of  the  slate  series. 


It  is  well  known  in  the  coal  districts  that  the 
inflammable  gas  issues  far  more  abundantly  when 
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the  barometer  is  low  than  when  it  is  high.^  M.  Elie 
de  Beaumont  has  also  remarked^  that  the  less  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
water  which  flows  into  the  salt-mines  at  Bex,*  and 
vice  versd. 

I  have  been  furnished^  with  daily  records  of  the 
water  pumped  out  of  the  Consolidated  Mines  during 
several  years,  and  I  have  carefully  compared  them 
with  registers  of  the  barometer  for  the  same  periods, 
but  I  have  failed  to  discover  any  relation  between 
the  quantity  of  water  in  the  mines  and  the  height  of 
the  barometer.  That  such  a  dependence  exists,  is  a 
general  fact  which  admits  of  no  doubt :  but  I  am 
unable  to  determine  whether,  in  this  instance,  it  is 
concealed  by  irregularities  in  the  percolation  of  the 
water,  or  whether  the  time  required  for  the  penetra- 
tion of  rain-water  retards  the  appearance  of  the 
winter's  rain  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  mines  until 
the  following  spring,  when  the  atmospheric  pressure 
has  again  increased. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  deductions  seem  to  have 
a  practical  bearing  on  the  economy  of  mining. 
They,  however,  throw  no  light  on  the  appearance 
of  springs  in  situations  so  elevated,  that  the  rain 
falling  on  limited  tracts  above  them  seems  scarcely 


I  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  on  acoidents  in  mines,  pp.  54--110- 
111-112. 

»  Annales  dea  Mines,  is.  (1824),  p.  094. 

>  It  appears  that  a  rise  of  one  inch  in  the  barometer  depresses  the  tide  at 
Bristol  about  fifteen  inches. 

Mr.  Wheweirs  Report  on  Tides,— ReporU  of  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1841,  p.  SO. 

4  Through  the  kindness  of  Captain  Francis, 
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sufficient  for  their  sapply.'  This  is  a  subject  of 
much  interest ;  but  beset  with  difficulties  scarcely 
admitting  of  solution,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge. 

W.  J.  HENWOOD. 


4,  CLAaBNCE-STRBBT,   PSKZANCBt 

1843,  February  22od. 


1  Mr.  Porratt  dividad  a  Jar  into  two  edit  by  bmuis  of  a  piBoe  of  i 
Madder:  one  cell  waa  filled  with  water,  whilst  bat  a  few  drops  were  pat  into 
the  other.  The  former  was  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  a  Toltslc  bat- 
tery;  the  litter  with  the  negatire.  Afler  some  time  he  fooad  that  the  liqaidm 
the  posttiTe  cell  was  gradaally  transferred  to  the  aegatiTe,  thnm^  the  bladder, 
which  had  been  water  tight  antil  placed  within  the  Tc^talc  ciicait.  It  oon- 
tiaoed  to  be  oonveyed  into  the  negatiTe  cell  antil  Its  sorfece  there  was  mooh 
higher  than  In  the  positive  one ;  and  the  same  result  attended  every  experiment 
of  the  kindy  whatever  was  the  nalove  of  the  liquid. 

Annals  of  PhUosophy,  yUI.  (1816),  p.  75. 

M.  Datroehet  obtained  veiy  similar  resolts  by  the  action  of  the  voltaic  pile, 
even  when  the  cells  were  separated  by  thin  plates  of  slate,  or  baked  alominoas 
day ;  bat  fidled  when  employing  plates  of  sandstone,  sod  the  carbonate  and 
snlphate  of  lime.    Edinburgh  Jonmal  of  Science,  viii.  (1828),  p.  SSS. 

M,  Beoqaerd  has  also  discussed  the  subject  in  great  detail, 

Tndt«  de  rdeotricit^  et  da  magn^tisme,  iv.  (1816),  p.  IM. 

Mr.  R.  W,  Fox's  eiperiments  have  affbrded  similar  resoltt. 

Report  of  Royal  CorawaU  Pdytachnk  Sods^  (lSM)f  p.  116. 
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APPENDIX. 

No.  3. 
On  the  electric  currents  observed  in  rocks  cmd  veins. 

In  the  year  1830,  the  existence  of  electric  currents 
was  discovered  in  the  metallic  portions  of  several 
copper  and  lead  lodes  in  Cornwall,  by  Robert  Were 
Fox,  Esq. ;  ^  and  he  has  since  succeeded  in  imparting 
magnetism  to  an  iron  bar  by  their  agency.'  He 
&iled,  however,  to  detect  their  presence,  either  in 
tin  lodes,^ — in  the  earthy  ingredients  of  any  other 
lodes* — or  in  the  rocks  which  they  traverse. 

In  the  same  year,  he  discovered  electric  currents 
in  the  lead  veins  of  Lagylass  and  Frongoch,  in  the 
clay-slate  of  Cardiganshire;  but  failed,  in  similar 
trials,  at  South  Mold  and  MUwr, — lead  mines  which 
are  worked  in  the  limestone  of  Flintshire.' 

In  1833,  Capt  Bennetts  obtained  similar  results 
in  the  copper  veins  at  Wheal  Vyvyan  ;^  and,  in  1841, 
Messrs.  Hunt  and  Phillips  were  equally  successful 
in  experimenting  on  the  copper  lode  at  East  Pod! 

1  PhU  Trans.  (18S0),  p.  tOO.    >  Report  of  Royal  Corn.  Pol.  Soc.  (1841),  p.  164. 

S  PhU.  Trans.  (1830),  p.  411,  fig.  11.      «  ibid,  p.  400. 

s  Com.  Geo.  Trans.,  ir.  p.  21.    0  Lond.  &  Edin.  Phil.  Mag.,  iii.  (18St),  p.  17. 

7  Report  of  the  Royal  Com.  Polytech.  Soc  (1841),  p.  160. 
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where  they  also  seem  to  have  had  a  slight  precipi- 
tation of  copper  on  the  platinum  wires  which  trans- 
mitted the  electricity  of  the  lode  to  a  solution  of  the 
.sulphate  of  copper  placed  in  the  circuit.^ 

In  1836-7,  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox  instituted  similar  ex- 
periments on  the  lead  veins  of  Coldherry  and  Skeers, 
in  Middleton  Teasdale,  Durham ;'  and,  whilst  he 
obtained  but  equivocal  results  in  the  former,  in  the 
latter  the  electric  currents  were  very  feeble. 

At  the  request  of  the  British  Association,  in  1838, 
Mr.  Pattison  investigated  the  electrical  conditions 
of  the  mountain-limestone  and  sandstone  of  Alston- 
moor  ;'  but  in  one  instance  the  result  was  somewhat 
equivocal,  and  in  another  there  was  no  indication  of 
the  presence  of  electricity. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Petherick  detected  electric  currents 
in  the  copper  loile  of  Cannorree,  which  traverses  the 
clay-slate  of  Wicklow,  in  Ireland.^ 

In  the  same  year,  M.  Yon  Strombeck  instituted 
similar  experiments  on  the  veins  worked  in  clay-slate 
and  grauwacke-slate,  near  Saint  Goar,  on  the  Rhine ; 
and  which  yield  galena  with  a  sprinkling  of  copper- 
pyrites,  in  one  case ;  and,  in  another,  grey  copper 
ore  (fahlerz),  blende,  galena,  and  the  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lead.  In  neither  of  them,  however, 
could  he  discover  a  trace  of  electricity.^ 


1  Report  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  (1841),  p.  16S. 

S  Reports  of  the  Brit  Assoc.,  ▼!.  (18S8),  p.  1S3.     8  Ibid  (1839),  pp.  25>26. 

4  London  and  Edin.  Phil.  Mag.,  iii.  (1893),  p.  16. 

A  Archiv  far  Mineralogie,  Geognosie,  Bergban  and  Hiittenkande ;  ton  Dr. 

C.  J.  B.  Karsten,  ▼!.  (1833),  p.  431 :   M.  Boa€,  Bulletin  de  la  Sod^t^  Oeol. 

de  France,  v.  (1834),  p.  63. 
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In  1839^  Professor  Reich  conducted  a  very  exten- 
sive series  of  experiments  on  the  N.  and  S.  vein  of 
Frisch  Gltick,  which  chiefly  yields  galena^  but  also 
some  blende^  and  iron  and  arsenical  pyrites ; — on  the 
Neu  Hi^nung  vein,  which  bears  about  S.E.  and 
N.W.,  and  is  composed  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  fluor, 
and  a  little  galena,  but  where  this  is  crossed  by  other 
veins,  it  is  rich  in  red  and  vitreous  silver  ores,  and 
contains  also  iron  pyrites ; — in  Gotlob  E.  and  W. 
vein,  which  yields  galena ; — and  in  Ludwig  N.  and 
S.  vein,  which  affords  carbonate  of  iron :  all  these 
veins  occur  in  the  Himmeifahrt  mine,  which  is 
worked  in  gneiss,  near  Freyberg,  in  Saxony.^  His 
admirable  investigations  not  only  indicated  the  ex- 
istence of  electric  currents  in  all  these  veins,  and  in 
their  different  metallic  ingredients,  but  also,  for  the 
first  time,  showed  similar  results  when  masses  of  the 
different  ores  were  connected  (through  the  medium 
of  the  galvanometer)  with  the  earthy  ingredients  of 
the  veins,  and  also  with  the  rock  which  they  traverse. 
Professor  Reich  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
ascertained  whether  or  not  two  non-metallic  masses, 
when  thus  connected,  exhibit  electric  action. 

The  experiments  described  in  the  following  pages 
were  commenced  in  1830, — shortly  after  the  first 
announcement  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox's  discovery,  and 
the  last  of  them  was  made  in  1840.  They  extend 
to  every  mining  district  within  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, except  those  of  Helston  and  Saint  Austell. 

I  Edin,  New  Phil.  Joarnal,  izviii.  (18S0),  p.  1 :    Reports  of  the  British 
Association  (ISStf),  p.  S4. 
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In  an  cases  the  mode  of  experiment  was  much  the 
same.  Plates  of  common  sheet  copper  were  closely 
pressed  on  those  points  of  which  the  dectric  state 
was  the  object  of  investigation^  and  supported  by 
props  of  wood :  the  plates  were  connected  with  the 
galvanometer  by  means  of  copper  wires  l-20th  (*05) 
of  an  inch  in  diameter/  whidi  were  also  protected 
from  the  influence  of  contact  with  any  other  exciting 
substances  by  supports  of  wood. 

The  galvanometer  employed  in  my  earlier  experi- 
ments was  kindly  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox ; 
and,  like  his  own/  was  contained  in  a  box  made  of 
sheet  copper.  The  needle  was  a  thin  bar  about  3f 
inches  long,  and  3-16ths  of  an  inch  wide :  it  was 
supported  on  a  point,  and  its  directive  power  was 
not  neutralized :  it  was  surrounded  by  55  coils  of 
copper  wire  of  about  l-60th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
I  have  since  used  a  far  more  delicate  galvanometer 
which  was  made  by  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Hill :  its 
needle  is  astatic,  and  is  suspended  by  a  filament  of 
silk ;  the  coils  of  wire  are  also  much  more  numerous. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  direc- 
tions, quantities,  and  intensities  of  these  electric 
currents  depend  on  the  directions,  inclinations,  or 
ingredients  of  the  lodes ,"— on  the  unequal  temperar 
tures  of  different  parts  of  them ;-— on  the  distances 
of  the  stations  from  each  other ; — ^whether  the  points 
compared  be  at  similar  or  different  depths; — and, 
lastly,  whether  there    is   any  marked   distinction 

1  In  raoy  of  my  ezperimeatt  tlw  wiiM  cnployed  were  tke  bum  wkick  luwl 
been  used  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Pox.  «  Phil.  Trans.  ilSIO),  p.  tM. 
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between  the  electricity  observed  in  the  metallic  or 
earthy  portions  of  the  lodes,  or  in  the  rocks  which 
they  traverse^  before  we  can  apply  our  knowledge  of 
their  existence  to  any  practical  purpose^  or  assign 
their  o£Sce  in  the  economy  of  Nature. 

In  Table  i.^  I  have  so  arranged  all  these  particu- 
lars of  my  own  experiments,  made  with  plates  of 
copper  only,  that  the  influence  of  any  of  them  on 
the  observed  results  may  become  apparent. 

(A.)  Experiments  with  plates  andmres  qf  similar 
metals. — 

The  directions,  dips,  and  ingredients  of  the  lodes, 
and  also  the  temperatures  and  distances  of  the 
stations,  seem  to  be  circumstances  on  which  the 
directions  and  quantities  of  the  electricity  may, 
perhaps,  depend. 

(I.)  Table  i.  contains  the  details  of  twenty-six 
experiments  made  on  the  currents,  horizontally,  tra- 
versing sixteen  lodes. 

Lod€$  bearing  N.  of  W.  D^ttetUm, 

Currents  from  E.  to  W.  ..  4,  or  16-4^  cent.   ..  90*».» 

„            W.  toE.  ..  6,  „  19-2  „         ..  40«. 

Lodu  bearieg  E.  and  W. 

„           E.  toW.  ..  2,or   7-7  „        ..  81^ 

Xodef  bearing  S.  of  W. 

„           E.  to  W.  . .    6,  or  19-2  „        . .  67**. 

„            W.  to  E.  ..  10,  „  38-6  „        • .  73**. 

In  these  observations,  therefore,  the  proportions 
were  15,  or  67-7  per  cent.,  in  which  the  currents 
flowed  from  W.  to  E.,  and  11,  or  42*3  per  cent,  in 
which  they  were  from  E.  to  W. 

s  These  resolts  were  obtained  with  M essn.  Watkins  and  Hill's  galranome- 
ter ;  and  are,  therefore,  scarcely  comparable  with  the  others. 
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(1.)  Sixteen  observations  have  been  made  on  the 
vertical  currents ;  in  9,  or  56*3  per  cent.,  they  had  a 
downward  direction,  and  in  7,  or  43*7  per  cent.,  an 
upward  one. 

L9de8  bearing  N.  of  W.  D^Uchan. 

Currents  upward         . .     2,  or  12*5  ^  cent.  .       43*". 

y,        downward    . .     1,  ,,     6*2       „  . .     lO"*. 

L94e9  bearing  8.  of  W. 

»,         upward        . .     5,  or  31*3      ,,  . .     76^. 

„         downward    . .     8,  „  60"0       „  . .     72**. 

(II.)  Twenty-six  observations  were  made  on  the 
directions  of  electric  currents  flowing  horizontally  : 
viz., — 17  in  lodes  dipping  towards  points  on  the 
northern  side  of  an  E.  and  W.  line,  and  9  in  those 
having  an  opposite  dip.^ 

Lode$  dipping  N.  B^fUetiam, 

Cunrents  from  £.  to  W.  . .   10,  or  38-4  ^  cent.  . .  62'*. 

W.  to  E-  . .     7,  „  27-0      „  . .  62*. 
Lode»  dipping  S. 

„  E.  to  W.     .     1,  or    3-8       „  . .  90«.« 

„  W.  toE.   ..     8,  ,,30-8       „  ..   68^. 

(1.)  In  Sixteen  experiments  on  vertical  currents, 
an  equal  number  of  the  lodes  had  opposite  dips.' 

1  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox  (Phil.  Trans.,  18S0,  and  Royal  Com.  Pol.  Soc.  Report,  1841, 
p.  16S),  C«pt  Bennetts,  (Lond.  and  Edin.  Phil.  Mag.  iii„  p.  17),  and  Mewn. 
Hant  and  Phillips  (Royal  Com.  Polytech.  Soc.  Report,  1841,  p.  159),  record 
forty*three  experiments  on  electric  currents  flowing  horizontally  through  Cornish 
lodcf.  The  relations  between  their  directions  and  the  inclinations  of  the  loia 
were  as  follow : — 

Xodet  dipping  N.  LoAn  dipping  8. 

Conents  from  E.  to  W.    ..    8,  or  18-6  4^  cent    ..    10,orSS-a4Poeiit. 
W.loE.    ..     1,  „    2-8        „         ..    24,,,  65-9        „ 

s  This  experiment  was  made  with  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Hill's  galvanometer. 

<  Mr.  R,  W.  Fox  and  Cnpt.  Bennetts  have  made  twenty-nine  experiments  on 
the  directions  of  vertical  currents,  with  the  following  results : — 

LodM  dipping  N.  Xod«  dipping  S. 

Currents  upward        ..  —  8,  or  10*8  ^^  cent 

„        downward    ..     6,  or  20*7  ^^  cent    ••     20,,,  69*0       „ 
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Lodes  dipping  N . 
Currents  upward          . .     5,  or  31*2  ^  cent. 
„         downward     . .      3,  ,,  18*8       „ 

.  .      530. 

. .     76*^. 

Lodes  dipping  S. 
„         upward         ..     2,  or  12*5       „ 
„        downward     . .     6,  „  37*5      „ 

(2.)  In  three  mines  only  have  I  been  able  to  con- 
nect two  lodes  at  similar  levels:  in  these  I  have 
made  five  experiments^  in  every  one  of  which  the 
currents  passed  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
point; — the  mean  deflection  of  the  galvanometer 
needle  was  80''.^ 

(3.)  I  have  connected  points  in  parallel  lodes  at 
different  levels  in  but  three  mines ;  and  on  these  I 
have  made  six  experiments :  in  one  case  (16*6  per 
cent.)  the  current  was  ascending,  but  in  the  other 
five  (83-4  per  cent.)  they  descended.' 

(III.)  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox  has  described  the  ores  on 
which  his  experiments  at  Wheal  Jewel  were  made/ 
and  he  has  also  noticed  the  ingredients  of  the  lodes 
at  Pennance;^  Capt.  Bennetts  has  likewise  given  a 
general  notice  of  the  composition  of  the  lode  at 
Wheal  Vyvyan  :^  but  the  probability  that  the  direc- 
tions and  quantities  of  the  electricity  in  lodes  may 
be  affected  by  any  other  differences  in  their  mineral 

1  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox  particularizes  four  experiments  in  which  he  compared  the 
electricity  of  parallel  lodes :  in  two  of  them  the  carrents  flowed  from  N.  to  S., 
and  in  the  others  in  the  opposite  direction. 

s  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox  records  foar  mines,  in  which  he  institoted  eight  compari- 
sons between  the  electric  conditions  of  points,  at  diflerent  depths,  in  parallel 
lodes :  in  fonr  of  them  the  currents  ascended,  whilst  in  the  others  they  descended. 

8  Reports  of  the  British  Association  (18S4},  p.  572. 

4  Report  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  (1841),  p.  16S. 

a  London  and  Edin.  Phil.  Mag.,  iii.  (1833),  p.  17. 
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composition,  than  the  presence  of  a  larger  or  smaller 
quantity  of  ore,  seems  not  to  have  been  considered. 

These  particulars,  have,  however,  been  thought  of 
much  importance  by  the  German  observers;  for 
M.  Yon  Strombeck  and  Professor  Reich  have  de- 
scribed all  the  chief  ingredients  of  those  parts  of  the 
lode^  on  which  they  experimented. 

Since,  in  all  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox's  experiments,  as  well 
as  in  a  great  number  of  my  own,  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed by  us  was  not  sufficiently  delicate  to  detect 
the  existence  of  currents  in  the  rocks  and  earthy 
constituents  of  the  lodes,  it  is  evidently  useless  to 
attempt  to  discover,  in  the  results  so  obtained,  dif- 
ferences in  the  directions  and  quantities  of  electricity 
in  lodes  which  differ  only  in  their  earthy  minerals.  I 
have,  accordingly,  made  comparisons  only  between 
lodes  which  present  well  marked  and  unmistakable 
differences  in  their  metallic  portions. 

(1.)  In  fourteen  instances  I  have  connected  those 
points  in  the  same  lodes  which  had  similar  mineral 
characters,  and  which  were  separated  neither  by 
cross-^mns  nor  any  unproductive  parts  of  the  lodes. 

The  results  are  given  in  the  following  columns ; 
and,  in  cases  where  the  points  connected  were  neither 
in  the  same  vertical  nor  horizontal  planes,  I  have 
stated  the  direction  of  the  current  in  reference  to 
both. 

Loin  dipping  N.  nt^faeftofi. 

Currents  from  E.  to  W.  . .  6,  or  33*3  ^  cent  •  •  61''. 

„  W.  toE.  •.  2,  „  13-3       „  ..  48^ 

„       downward 1,  „    6*7       „  . .  90«. 

No  electric  action    ......  3^  „  20*0       „  . .    — - 
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LodM  dippiBg  S.  BifUetimu 

Currents  from  W.  to  £.  . .  2,  or  13*3  ^  cent.   . .  90". 

„       downward 1,  „    6*7       „         . .   90*. 

No  electric  action    1,  „    6*7       ,, 

(2.)  In  like  manner  I  have,  in  thirteen  instances, 
connected  portions  of  the  same  lodes  containing  dif- 
ferent metallic  minerals;  but  in  only  a  single  instance 
was  the  difference  very  great.  Here,  also,  when  the 
points  connected  were  not  in  either  the  same  vertical 
or  horizontal  plane,  I  have  mentioned  the  direction 
of  the  current  with  regard  to  both  these  planes* 


Lodes  dipping  N. 

DifteetioH. 

Currents  from  E.  to  W.    . .    3,  or  14-3  < 

r  cent. 

..  81^ 

>» 

W.  toE.     ..    1,„     4-7 

»* 

..  40». 

9» 

downward  . .     1,  „     4*7 

f» 

..  02^ 

99 

upward       . .     I,  „    4*7 
Lodti  dipping  S. 

» 

..  40^ 

9t 

E.  toW.      .    3,  or  14-3 

»9 

..  59^ 

9» 

W.  to  E.    . .    6,  „  240 

99 

..   60-. 

*» 

downward  . .    4,  „  19*0 

9» 

..  62^ 

» 

upward       . .    3,  ,,  14*3 

99 

..  69^ 

I  must  remark  that,  in  every  experiment  in  which 
the  ores  were  different  at  the  points  examined,  I 
have  found  traces  of  electricity. 

(3.)  In  six  cases  I  have  compared  points  in  dif- 
ferent lodes  composed  of  dissimilar  ingredients.  In 
five  of  them  one  lode  dipped  N.  and  the  other  S. : 
and,  in  every  instance,  the  currents  flowed  from  the 
former  towards  the  latter ;  and  from  W.  to  S.E.  In 
two  the  points  of  comparison  were  at  equal  depths ; 
but  in  the  other  three,  and  also  in  the  sixth  example, 
they  were  at  different  depths : — in  all,  however,  the 
currents  flowed  downward;   the  deflection  of  the 

VOL,  V.  3q** 
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galvanometer,  in  the  horizontal  carrents,  averaging 
80^,  and  in  the  vertical  ones,  73^. 

We  have  thns  nineteen  instances  of  electric  cur- 
rents existing  between  points  of  different  mineral 
composition :  their  directions  are,  in — 

,  or  37'5  ^  ceoty  from  copper  pyrites^  towards  blende.^ 

y  ,»    5*2      9,        from  copper  pyrites  and  galena,  towards  the 

aame  substances  mixed  with  blende. 
,  „    5*2      ,f        from  copper  pyrites,  towards  copper  and  inm 

pyrites,  galena,  and  blende. 
,  „    6*2      „        from  copper  pyrites  and  yitreoos  copper  ore, 

towards  copper  pyrites  and  galena. 
,  ,,    5*2       „        from  black  copper  ore,  towards  black  copper 

ore,  copper  pyrites,  and  galena. 
,  „    5*2      „        from  iron  pyrites  with  a  little  black  copper  ore, 

towards  black  copper  ore  and  iron  pyrites. 
,  „    5*2      „        from  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  towards  copper 

and  iron  pyrites. 
,  „    5*2      ,,        from  oxide  of  tin  and  iron  pyrites,  towards 

oxide  of  tin. 
,  „  10-5      „        from  vitreous  copper  ore,  towards  the  same 

substance  mixed  with  oxide  of  tin. 
,  „    5*2       „        from  oxide  of  tin  and  yitreous  copper  ore, 

towards  vitreous  copper  ore. 
,  „    5*2      „         from  black  copper  ore,  galena,  and  copper  py- 
rites, towards  black  copper  ore. 
,  „    5*2      „        from  blende,  towards  copper  pyrites. 

(lY.)  Intimately  connected  with  the  last  subject, 
but  one  of  far  greater  practical  importance,  is  the 
enquiry  whether  the  direction  or  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity has  any  relation  to  the  positions  of  the  largest 
masses  of  ore.'    We  have  twenty-five  experiments 


1  Piofesior  Reich  also  foond  the  canents,  in  sereral  Instsiwies,  Sowing  to- 
wards the  blende,  doring  his  experiments  in  the  mine  Himmt^akrU 

Edin.  New  Phil.  Joofnal.zxTiii.  (18t9),  p.  1. 

9  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox,  Phil.  Trans.  (I8S0},  p.  400. 
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on  hdes,  of  which  the  richest  parts  are  known  with 
tolerable  certainty :  the  following  is  a  statement  of 
the  directions  and  quantities  of  the  electricity  ob- 
served in  them :  * — 

Lode9  dipping  N.  Df^UeHon. 

Currents  towards  the  richest  part  .  •  8,  or  22*2  ^  cent.  •  •  49*". 
„       from  „  . .  8,  „  22*2      „         . .  e2*». 

„       upward 4,  or  ll'l       „         . .  5So. 

,1       downward     ..••• 4,  »» 11*1       t,         ••  76^. 

Lodes  dipping  8. 

„       towards  the  richest  part  . .  4,  or  11*1  ,,  . .  62'^. 

pf       from  ,9  • .  3^  pf    8*3  ,,  •  •  80  • 

„       downward 5,  ,» 14*0  „  « .  TO"". 

(Y.)  It  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  pages' 
that  the  dip  of  the  lodes,  and  the  position  (shoots) 
of  the  ores  they  contain^  have  reference  to  the  situ- 
ation of  granitic  rocks  in  their  vicinity ;  and^  also^ 
that  at  equal  depths^  the  temperature  of  the  granite 
is  lower  than  that  of  the  slate.*  It  becomes^  there- 
fore^ an  object  of  much  interest  to  ascertain  whether 
the  directions  and  quantities  of  the  electricity  circu- 
lating through  the  lodes  may  have  any  relation  to 

1  ^  By  connecting  a  galena  point  of  Frisch  Gliiek  vrith  non-metalliferous 
''heaTy-spar  in  Neu  Hoffkimg  (we  obtained)  a  deviation  of  10^;  the  Berg- 
^meUteTp  Mr.  Fischer,  ordered  this  point  to  be  worked  oat,  and  at  0*8 m. 
*'  (about  5  inches)  distance,  darlL  and  light  red  silTer  ores,  and  silver-glance, 
^<  were  foond,  which  otherwise  shonld  never  have  been  won. 

^'  A  result  so  favourable  seemed  naturally  to  demand  a  further  research  into 
^  tiie  matter ;  still  it  cannot  be  denied  tliat  several  other  fiiots  very  much  de- 
^  creased  the  hope  of  the  probability  of  an  application  of  this  means  for  the 
*'  discovery  of  hidden  ores.  For  example,  on  the  4th  drift,  a  galena  point  in 
**  Friech  Gitccle  was  connected  with  non-metalliferous  heavy  spar  in  the  sole  of 
^*  Neu  Hojfkimgp  beneath  which  at  8  metres'  (about  26  feet)  distance,  the  exist- 
^'  enee  of  rich  silver  ores  was  Icnown  of,  without  any  trace  of  an  action  being 
**  obtained,  although  in  the  vicinity  upon  iron  pyrites,  in  a  cross  vein  of  quartz^ 
''  ao<'  deviation  was  obtained.  The  distance  of  the  ore  must,  then,  be  very 
"  short,  in  order  to  have  any  indication  of  it  by  a  current." 

PaoF.  Reich,  Edin.  New  Phil,  JowrmU,  xxviu.  (1BS9),  p«  11. 
9  Ante,  pp.  198-245.  8  Ante,  p.  40S. 
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the  granitic  rocks  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 
The  following  columns  indicate  the  directions  and 
quantities  of  the  electricity  flowing  from  one  to  the 
other^  when  the  points  connected  are  situated  in  the 
same  lodes. 

L&de»  dipping  N.  D^Uetimu 

Currents  towards  granite  . .     5,  or  16*1  <^  cent.  . .  62*^. 

19       from  yy        • .  lOy  If  30*3      ,,  •  •  58^. 

,»       upward 3,  ,,    0*1       »,  . .  42^. 

„       downward S,  ,|    0*1      ,,  . .  76^. 

Ltif  dipping  S. 
,1       towards  granite    ..     7,  or  21*3      „        ..  64*". 
ff       downward   69  >»  15*1       ,«        • .  54^. 

There  are,  however,  many  lodes  which  run  nearly 
parallel  to  the  strike  of  the  granitic  ranges :  no  rela- 
tions have  been  discovered  between  the  directions 
of  the  electric  currents  in  these  and  the  positions  of 
the  granite  near  them. 

(1.)  We  have  eleven  examples  of  parallel  lodes^ 
united  under  circumstances  which  admit  of  our  ex- 
amining whether  the  electric  currents  passing  be- 
tween them  flow  towards  or  from  the  nearest  granitic 
masses. 

In  five  instances  the  currents  tended  towards,  and 
and  in  six  from,  the  granite ;  whilst,  in  all  of  them, 
with  but  a  single  exception,  they  were  descending. 

(YI.)  It  is  well  known  that  the  temperature  of 
the  earth  increases  as  we  descend ;  and,  also,  that 
inequalities  of  temperature  often  give  birth  to  elec- 
tric currents.  It  may,  therefore,  not  be  without 
interest  to  ascertain  the  directions  of  the  currents 
in  those  portions  of  the  lodes  which  have  been  ob- 
served to  possess  different  temperatures. 
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I  have  made  fourteen  experiments  on  portions  of 
the  same  lodes,  in  which  inequalities  of  temperature 
were  observed.  The  directions  and  quantities  of 
the  electricity  were,* — 

From  colder  towards  warmer  point,  10,  or  71*4  ^  cent.  . .  80^. 
„    warmer  towards  colder     „         4,  ,,  28*6       ,,        . .  63*". 

In  three  of  the  four  instances  in  which  the  cur- 
rents flow  towards  the  colder  points,  the  latter 
occupied  the  deeper  situation ;  in  consequence,  pro- 
bably, of  imperfect  ventilation,  which  reversed  the 
natural  order  of  subterranean  temperature. 

(1.)  I  have  examined  the  electric  currents,  between 
points  of  unequal  temperatures,  in  different  lodes,  in 
seven  instances.^ 

In  4,  or  57*1  ^  cent.,  they  have  been  from  the  warmer  towards 

the  colder  point. 

„  3,  „  42*9       „  „  from  the  colder  towards 

the  warmer  point. 

Here,  also,  the  temperatures  of  the  upper  stations 
exceeded  those  of  the  lower  ones  in  three  of  the  four 
cases  in  which  the  currents  flowed  towards  the  colder 
points. 

The  quantities  of  electricity  seemed  much  the 
same  in  both  instances. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  the  whole,  thirty-three  ex- 
periments on  points  at  different  temperatures ;  and 

1  Mr,  R.  W.  Fox  records  eleven  experiments  in  which  the  aneqaal  tempera- 
tares  of  connected  portions  of  the  same  Ma  were  observed. 

In  9f  or  81*8  ^  cent.,  the  cnrrents  flowed  towards  the  warmer  point ;  and 

„  2,  „  18-2      „  „  colder. 

In  one  of  the  latter  the  lower  temperatore  prevailed  at  the  deeper  point. 

s  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox  has  recorded  only  one  instance  of  this  kind,  and  in  this  the 
current  flowed  towards  the  colder  point,— which  was  also  the  deeper  one. 
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ID  22,  or  66*7  per  cent,  the  cnrrents  have  been  to- 
wards the  warmer,  and  in  11,  or  33*8  per  cent^ 
towards  the  colder,  points. 

But,  if  we  r^pird  the  natural  distribution  of 
subterranean  temperature,  and  suppose  the  upper 
stations  to  have  possessed  the  more  elevated  tem- 
perature accidentally,  and  merely  in  consequence 
of  imperfect  ventilation,  we  shall  have  the  propor- 
tion of — 

so,  or  91  ^  cent.,  cuneots  towards  tiie  warmer  pointB,  and 
3,  »,    9      M  towards  the  cdder.^ 

(YII.)  The  only  remaining  question  is,  whether 
the  quantities  of  electricity  are  influenced  by  the 
distances  between  the  spots  connected. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  deflections 
of  the  galvanometer  when  the  stations  are  less  than 
ten  fathoms  apart,  and  when  they  are  more  than  that 
distance  from  each  other. 

Lod€$  dipping  N.  Lodet  dipping  8. 

DMuM  of  potaita  IMfteaee  of  poiBte 

cotUMCtod*  Fnuk  oooiMctod*  Ftaw* 

yertieaL  D^UeHon,  D^UeUau, 

OtolO    ..    mean,  4'     61'**     ....       6'     ....     63'® 

10  and  beyond,    „    —    -^       ....     16*     ....     76*** 

JEforiMMlol* 

OtolO    ..         „    6-     22-**     6-     ....     76* 

10  and  beyond,    „  43'     65*''     .  •  • .     64*     ....     72*<> 

In  the  former  case  the  mean  dist.  is  5fms.,  and  ayer.  deflection  56®, 
„     latter  „  41  „  „  71«. 


1  ProfeiacNr  Reicli  found  Uiat,  by  artificially  heating  one  point,  he  i 
obtained  a  cnrrent  wlieie  none  bad  been  prenonsly  deteeted ;  he  also,  in  some 
cases,  inereaBed  the  deflection  of  the  gal?anometer  by  waiming  one  of  the  me- 
tallie  plates  in  contact  with  the  ore,  and  diminished  it  by  wanning  the  other. 
Often,  howcTer,  he  foond  but  small  diiiierenoes  in  the  deflection,  eren  when 
those  in  the  tempeiatnre  were  Tcry  great 

Edis.  New  PhU.  Jonnud,  zxTiii.  (18S9),  pp.  6-8. 
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In  an  attempt  to  effect  chemical  decomposition 
by  passing  the  electricity  from  the  Counter  lode  at 
EMt  Wheal  Crqfly  over  paper  moistened  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  the  iodide  of  potassium/ 
the  result  was  indecisive.  Mn  Hunt»  also,  says* 
that  his  experiment  on  the  decomposition  of  the 
sulphate  of  copper  afforded  but  a  slight  deposit  of 
the  metal.  We  therefore,  at  present,  possess  no 
sufficient  means  of  estimating  the  intensity  of  the 
electric  currents  in  lodes  ;  the  trifling  effects  noticed 
by  Mr.  Hunt  and  myself  seem,  however,  to  intimate 
that  the  intensity  is  not  very  great. 

(B.)  In  every  case  in  which  I  used  Messrs.  Wat- 
kins  and  HilPs  galvanometer,  I  detected  the  presence 
of  electricity.  In  the  rocks,  however,  it  was  far  less 
abundant  than  in  the  lodes.  Nevertheless,  whilst  a 
single  metal  was  the  medium  of  communication,  its 
direction  was  the  same  in  both ; — with  a  single  ex- 
ception, in  which,  contrary  to  the  general  direction 
of  the  currents^  it  flowed  from  the  warmer  towards 
the  colder  station. 

(C.)  The  directions  and  quantities  qf  electrify 
observed  in  rocks  and  veins,  when  plates  qf  d^erent 
metals  are  employed* — 

Soon  after  the  announcement  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox's 
discovery  of  electric  currents  in  the  metallic  portions 
of  certain  lodes,  Mr.  Christie  remarked'  that  some 

1  Dr.  Faradayy£speHm<ii(alrca«r«IUiw#iMlrktfy,TU^ 
nprinted  Toliiiiie.    The  oiirfentfhm  a  pair  of  siiic  and  copper  plataiy  lew  tl^ 
an  inch  flqnare,  immerfled  in  a  very  dilute  aolntion  of  common  ial^  i 
almoft  an  inetantaaeoas  remit 

s  Beport  of  the  Royal  Comwall  Polytechnic  Society  (1841)»  p.  161. 

>  Reporta  of  the  British  AawiciatioB  (18S8),  p.  118. 
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of  the  results  might  be  due  to  the  electric  properties 
of  the  apparatus  employed ;  an  objection  which  has 
also  occurred  to  M.  Becquerel/  Mr.  Taylor  sug- 
gested* that  the  currents  were  produced  by  chemical 
changes  induced  by  atmospheric  influences  on  the 
ores ;  and  M.  Yon  Strombeck  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained a  somewhat  similar  opinion.' 

In  order  to  obviate  these  objections^  Mr.  R.  W. 
Fox  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  copper 
lode  at  Wheal  Jewel,  in  which  he  effected  the  com- 
munication between  the  lode  and  the  galvanometer, 
sometimes  with  copper,  sometimes  with  zinc  plates, 
and  occasionally  with  one  of  each.  His  results 
were  the  same,  whether  the  plates  were  of  similar  or 
of  different  metals.^ 

Professor  Reich  has  also  sometimes  used  only 
plates  of  copper,  but  occasionally  he  substituted  a 
plate  of  ainc  for  one  of  them.  He  found  that 
although,  when  a  metallic  point  was  connected  with 
a  non-metallic  one,  the  application  of  copper  plates 
sometimes  failed  to  indicate  the  existence  of  elec- 
tricity, yet,  when  one  of  them  was  replaced  by  a 
mnc  plate,  its  presence  was  unequivocally  manifested.^ 

The  following  tables  (ii.  and  in.)  cmitain  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  on  the  Longdose  eamter  lode, 
at  Eaet  Wheal  Cntfty,  and  on  the  8omik  broMch  at 
RoeeuHdl  Hill.  They  were  made  on  the  various 
metallic  and  earthy  ingredients  of  the  hdee^  and  on 


iTMtf  de  neiectrieit^,  r.  p.  171 ;  and  AdmAs  of  SlMlrici^,  Ii.  p.  461. 

9  Reports  of  tlie  British  AssociatioB  (1SS9),  p.  181, 

*  Archly  fiir  Miiieralogie,  Ti.  p.  497.    4  ReportsoTBrit  AsMC.(]8S4),p.67S. 

0  EdiD.  New  PUl.  Journal  xxyiil.  (1819)9  p^  10. 
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the  rocks  near  them :  in  some  cases  two  plates  of 
copper,  in  others  two  of  zinc^  and  occasionally  one 
plate  of  each^  were  used ; — ^the  positions,  also,  of  the 
plates  were  at  times  reversed.^ 

Columns  2  and  4  of  the  following  tables  (ii.  and 
III.)  denote  the  localities  particularized  by  the  same 
letters  in  column  4  of  Table  i. ;  and  the  letters  c  and 
z,  in  columns  3  and  5,  point  out  whether  a  copper  or 
a  nine  plate  was  applied :  the  sixth  column  indicates 
the  directions  of  the  currents,  and  the  last  the 
amount  of  their  action  on  the  galvanometer. 

The  mineral  compositions  of  all  the  points  sub- 
jected to  trial  are  particularized  in  Table  i. 

1  The  metallic  plates  used  in  these  experiments  were  about  6  inches  long  and 
8|  inches  wide. 
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TABLB  IL 

OB  die  eleotiicitjof  theCMtfcrfMb^aiidaf  theiook0,al 


South 

EMten 

North 

WertMB 

IHraetloB  of 

Ho. 

•tatkn. 

plAti. 

atatkm. 

plitfe. 

ewMBt. 

VtiMllM. 

S.E.toN.W. 

i» 

9« 

w 

99 

$f 

99 

* 

w 

Needle  reTolFed  rapidly. 

M 

99 

»» 

»9 

t» 

Needle  reroWed  npidly. 

II 

99 

99 

Needle  reYoWed  slowly. 

M 

99 

99 

B 

99 

B 

f9 

Needle  revolTod  slowly. 

B 

yf 

VmOB^MmMU^. 

B 

99 

Needle  reroWed  slowly. 

B 

A 

99 

99 

B 

A 

»9 

Needle  Mteetodlt*. 

SO 

B 

A 

99 

»*^. 

SI 

B 

A 

99 

99 

C 

€ 

B 

N.W.to8.E. 

93 

C 

B 

S.E.toN.W. 

99                    90®. 

94 

c 

B 

z     1 

N.W.toS.E. 

Needle  revolved. 

95 

c 

c          B     1 

*     1 

99 

TABLE  III. 

Eiperiments  on  the  electricity  of  the  touih  hnmch^  and  of  the  rockSy  at 
RomMUHUL 


Horth 

EMtem 

Sooth 

Wwtem 

Direction  of 

Ho. 

ttetlon. 

pUte. 

•tation. 

pUrte. 

eiinent. 

Dafloetioik 

e 

a 

• 

N.E.to8.W. 

Needle  revolved. 

z 

a 

99 

Needle  revolved  rapidly. 

z 

a 

99 

Needle  deflected  W». 

e 

a 

8.W.toN.E. 

c 

e 

N.£.to8.W. 

e 

e 

99 

z 

e 

99 

Needle  revolved  npidly. 

z 

e 

99 

Needle  deflected  BOO. 

z 

a 

99 

40®. 

10 

z 

a 

99 

68«, 

11 

c 

a 

f» 

1^. 

19 

e 

d 

19 

**. 

IS 

z 

d 

99 

«^- 

14 

z 

d 

S.W.toN.E. 

190«. 

16 

0 

d 

99 

W®. 
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(I.)  At  East  Wheal  Crqfty,  whether  the  plates 
were  of  copper  or  zinc,— of  similar  or  of  different 
metids^ — and  whether  the  portions  of  the  lode  which 
were  connected  were  earthy  or  metaliic^  the  direc- 
tions of  the  currents  were  the  same  ;-«4rom  S.E.  to 
N.W,  The  quantity  of  electricity  seemed  to  be 
greater  when  zinc  (8, 9^  10, 12)  than  when  copper 
plates  were  employed  (1, 2,  3,  7).  It  also  appeared 
greater  when  the  plates  were  so  arranged  that  any 
voltaic  enrrent  they  might  have  produced  would 
have  had  the  same  directions  as  the  natural  electric 
currents  (4,  5,  6),  than  when  opposed  (11,  Id). 

(1.)  At  Rosewall  Hill  the  directions  of  the  cur- 
rents were  the  same  (from  N.E.  to  S.W.),  whether 
both  plates  were  of  copper  (1),  or  of  zinc  (0) ;  and, 
also,  when  the  zinc  plate  was  on  the  north-eastern, 
and  the  copper  on  the  south-western,  station  (2). 
When,  however,  the  positions  of  these  plates  of  dis- 
similar metals  were  reversed,  so  that  any  voltaic 
action  between  them  would  flow  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  electricity  in  the  lode,  the  direction 
of  the  current  through  the  galvanometer  was  also 
reversed  (4).  Here,  however,  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity seemed  larger  when  plates  of  copper  (1),  than 
when  plates  of  zinc  (3),  were  employed. 

(II.)  When  metallic  points  were  connected  with 
non-metallic  ones,  at  East  Wheal  Crqfiy,  the  direction 
of  the  electricity  was  still  from  S.B.  to  N.W.,  al- 
though the  plates  or  their  arrangements  might  be 
changed;  but  it  always  flowed  towards  the  non- 
metallic  points.    When  both  plates  were  of  copper 

3q«*2 
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(16),  tbe  deflection  of  the  needle  was  lO"" ;  whilst  it 
slowly  revolved  when  both  were  of  zinc  (15).  Again, 
when  the  north-west  plate  on  the  lode  was  of  zinc, 
and  the  south-east  one  on  the  rock  was  of  copper 
(14),  the  deflection  was  10^ ;  but,  when  the  positions 
of  tbe  plates  were  reversed,  the  needle  slowly  re- 
volved (17)-* 

(1.)  At  Rosewall  Hill,  also,  when  the  rock  and 
lode  were  connected,  no  alteration  in  tbe  nature  or 
position  of  the  plates  caused  any  difiference  in  the 
directum  of  the  electricity,  which  was  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.  When  both  plates  were  of  copper,  the  action 
was  in  one  case  (11)  but  just  perceptible,  but  in 
another  (6)  the  needle  slowly  revolved :  on  the  other 
hand,  when  both  plates  were  of  zinc,  the  deflection 
was  in  one  case  (8)  80^,  and  in  another  (9)  40^. 
The  difference  was  again  in  favor  of  the  zinc  plates, 
but  less  remarkably  so  than  at  East  Wheal  Cn^y. 

In  two  cases  the  north-eastern  plates  were  of 
zinc  and  the  south-western  of  copper ;  in  one  (7) 
the  needle  revolved  rapidly,  in  the  other  (10)  it  was 
deflected  58^ :  on  reversing  the  plates,  in  another 
experiment  (5),  the  needle  was  deflected  20^. 

In  seven  experiments  thus  made,  the  currents 
were  in  four  towards,  and  in  three  from,  the  non- 
metallic  point.* 

1  "  When  we  chooBe  a  non-metallic  point,  it  is  no  longer  indifferent  what  be 
''  the  nature  of  the  discs  applied ;  fur  in  cases  where  copper  gave  no  action,  a 
'*  zinc  plate  established  a  current.*' 

Prop.  Rbicii,  £dni.  New  Phil.  Jowrmd,  ixriii.  (1839),  p.  10. 

<  Professor  Reich  found  that,  in  eleven  experiments,  **  the  direction  of  the 
'*  the  current  was  5  times  towards  the  non-metalliferous  point,  and  6  times 
"  mce  vers^:'    Ibid,  p.  10. 
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(III.)  When  two  portions  of  rock  were  connected, 
at  East  Wheal  Cn^y,  whether  the  plates  were  both 
of  copper  (22)  or  both  of  zinc  (24),  and  also  when 
the  north-western  plate  was  of  zinc  and  the  south- 
eastern one  of  copper  (25),  the  currents  were  in  the 
same  direction,  viz.,  from  N.W.  to  S.E. ;  and,  there- 
fore, contrary  to  those  flowing  through  the  lodes 
themselves,  or  those  flowing  between  the  lodes  and 
rocks ;  this  direction,  however,  was  from  the  colder 
towards  the  warmer  points. 

In  the  remaining  case  (23),  the  current  flowed 
from  the  warmer  towards  the  -  colder  point ; — ^from 
the  zinc  towards  the  copper  plate  ;^ — ^from  S.E.  to 
N.W. 

In  two  of  the  first  three  experiments  the  needle 
was  deflected  2''— (22),  60"^— (25),  and  in  the  other 
(24)  it  revolved :  in  the  fourth  example  (23)  it  was 
deflected  30''. 

(1.)  At  Rosewall  HiU  there  were  four  experi- 
ments, and  the  currents  flowed  in  either  direction 


1  At  Eoit  Wheal  Crt^,  in  the  rammer  of  18S4,  daring  a  seTere  thonder- 
Btonn,  a  flash  of  lightning  struck  the  iron  wire  (knocker  Une)  by  which  signals 
are  made  to  the  surfisice  by  the  workmen  underground.  One  of  the  labourers, 
who  at  a  depth  of  about  70  fathoms  was  at  the  same  instant  in  the  act  of  making 
a  signal,  received  a  shock  which  rendered  him  insensible  for  a  short  time. 
Shortly  after  this  occurrence  I  received  from  the  sufibrer,  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  effects  of  an  electrical  machine,  a  full  and  satisfactory  relation  of  the 
particulars  of  this  accident,  which  was  tiie  only  injury  sustained  in  the  mine. 

M.  Danbuisson  (Des  Mines  de  Freiberg,  iii.  p.  150)  describes  a  similar  cir- 
cumstance which  took  place  in  the  mine  Beechert  GWck,  in  the  year  1787. 

Mr.  Buddie,  also,  states  (Parliamentary  Report,  on  accidents  in  mines (1S86), 
p.  161)  that  on  one  occasion  his  fietther  saw  the  lightning  descend  by  the  pumps 
into  a  mine,  making  a  loud  noise,  but  causing  no  iigury ;  and  he  himself  wit- 
nessed a  terrific  explosion  produced  by  the  electric  fluid,  which  ignited  the 
inflammable  gas  ascending  from  the  Lawson  pit. 
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in  an  eqod  Dumber.  When  both  plates  were  of 
copper  (12)  the  direetion  was  the  same  as  in  the 
Mir,— from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  the  deflection  was  S^; 
when  both  were  d  zinc  (14)  the  current  had  an 
opposite  direction^  and  the  needle  osciDated  through 
an  arc  of  120^,  but  dkA  not  revolve.  Wlioi  a  mnc 
plate  occupied  the  oorth-eastem  station^  and  a  cop- 
per one  the  south-western  {\^\  the  current  flowed 
in  the  same  direction  as  in  the  lode, — ^from  N  JS.  to 
S.W.,  and  the  needle  was  deflected  60^ :  on  reverdng 
the  positions  of  tlie  plates  tlie  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent was  changed  (15),  and  the  deflection  was  55^. 
In  both  cases,  therefore,  the  currents  flowed  from 
the  zinc  towards  the  copper  plates. 

Throughout  this  volume  it  has  been  my  constant 
aim  to  present  descriptions  and  arrangements  of  the 
facts  which  have  come  under  my  notice;  and  to 
avoid  speculation  on  their  causes.  I  do  not  intend 
to  depart  from  this  rule  in  the  present  instance, — 
indeed  its  observance  seems  to  be  imperative ;  ton  in 
dealing  with  substances  so  variable  in  their  minoal 
compositions,*  difFering  so  greatly  in  their  temperar 
tures,  and  whose  other  characters  are  so  numerous 
and  diversified,*  it  need  excite  no  surprize  if  at  the 

1  Bfr.  Pridenix,  Londoii  and  Edhi.  Phil.  Hag.,  iii.  (1SS9),  p.  m. 

•  Mr.  R«  W.  Fox  fomid  thai  the  qoatttity  of  fordgii  matter  in  water  ftom  the 
miaee  did  net  gaieraMy  eaweed  ft  oregndneinapiBt;  though  iaoneinrtanee 
it  was  M  gndaox^it  chiefly  eeniWad  of  MBialie  and  enlphnric  aaltk 

Coinwall  Geo,  Troae.,  iii.  p.  SSt. 

Small  as  these  quantities  of  salts  are,  mine-water  is  well  known  to  Iw  a  pow" 
erfb]  preservatiYe  of  wood  fltMn  dry  rot  The  late  Captain  Hereales  IfieheD 
suggested  Sie  ibrmation  of  a  tank  Ibr  reoeiring  the  wster  from  flie  grant 
Gwennap  adit,  and  immersing  in  it  the  timber  intended  Ibr  ship-building. 
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commencement  of  our  enquiries  we  are  unable  to 
determine  those  general  laws,  the  discovery  of  which 
is  always  reserved  as  the  last  reward  of  diligent  and 
patient  research. 


The  experiments  of  M.  BecquereV  Mr.  R.  W. 
Fox/  Mr.  Crosse/  and  others^  on  the  chemical 
changes  in  various  substances  by  the  long-continued 
action  of  electricity  of  low  tension^  are,  without 
doubt,  more  or  less  connected  with  our  present  sub- 
ject. They  are,  however,  separated  from  it  by  an 
interval  of  unknown  extent,  unexplored  by  experi- 
ments / — ^and  if  we  abandon  the  cautious  process  of 

1  Traits  de  I'Electricit^,  L  p.  ISO,  iii.  p.  395 

<  Reports  of  the  British  Assoc.  (1886),  p.  81 :  Report  of  the  Royal  Cornwall 
Polytechnic  Society  (1886),  p.  116. 

8  Reports  of  the  British  AssociaUon  (1886),  p.  47. 

4  On  the  17th  of  Febmary,  1842,  an  earthquake  shock  was  felt  thronghont 
considerable  portions  of  the  Helston,  Camborne,  and  Redmth  mining  districts. 
Noises  were  heard,  and  concussions  felt,  both  at  the  snriiMe  and  at  considerable 
depths  in  scTeral  of  the  mines. 

The  sounds  heard  at  the  surface  were  compared  to  distant  thunder,  and  the 
passing  of  carriages ; — underground,  to  the  falling  of  the  bucket  (Mbble)  down 
the  shaft,  followed  in  some  instances  by  a  nOHxi^  a»rf  a  eham  ifteacnidtaf  ,— to 
the  falling  of  rubbish  (rwKnxng  rf  ghdla),  and  in  one  instance  the  rock  emitted 
a  sharp  crackling  noise. 

Houses  shook  so  that  earthenware  clattered  on  the  shelves^— hedges  were  felt 
to  tremble,  as  also  were  some  portions  of  the  workings  in  the  mines ;  and  in 
one  instance  (at  EaH  Wheal  Crqfly)  the  men  left  their  work  in  alarm,  fearing 
that  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  in  which  they  were,  wad  felling.  Report  of  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Clomwall  (1841,  published  in  1842),  p.  44 :  Report  of  the 
Royal  Onrnwall  Polytechnic  Society  (1841),  p.  167. 

Mr.  Moore  states  that  the  earthquake-shock,  in  the  present  year,  was  so  se- 
rerely  felt  in  some  of  the  coal  mines  in  Lancashire,  as  to  have  terrified  the 
labourers;  and  that  the  boring  of  a  well,  near  Bolton,  was  so  diskMsated  that 
the  rods  would  not  pass^— a  spring  also  which  had  flowed  there  had  entiiely 
disappeared.    SletMlanl,  1848,  April  19th. 
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induction,  and  attempt  to  supply  our  want  of  know- 
ledge with  vague  and  hazardous  conjectures,  we 
shall  retard,  rather  than  advance,  our  progress  in 
the  discovery  of  truth. 

W.  J,  KENWOOD. 


4,  Clarbnce-strbbt,  Pbnzancb, 
1843,  April  I5J 
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APPENDIX. 

No.  4. 

Statistical  notices  qf  the  Mines  in   Cornwall 
and  Devon. 

As  the  foregoing  pages  contain  so  many  details  of 
the  descriptive  and  economic  geology  of  the  mining 
districts  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall^  it  may  be  useful 
to  add  a  brief  notice  of  their  mineral  produce, — of 
the  population  employed, — machinery  required, — 
and  materials  consumed  in  them. 

In  ''  GrylUs  Mining  sheets*'^  the  yearly  produce 
of  tin  and  copper  ore  is  accurately  stated ;  and  their 
quantities  and  value  during  many  years  are  given 
in  great  detail  by  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,'  and 
Joseph  Carne,  Esq.' 

Of  the  other  minerals,  the  produce  of  which  is 
less  easily  ascertained,  the  best  account  is  by  Mr. 
Courtney;^  and  some  useful  information  will  be 
found  in  Sir  Henry  Thomas  De  la  Beche's  '* Report!" 
pp.  609-618. 

I  have  satisfied  myself  of  the  general  accuracy  of 
Sir  Charles  Lemon's  statement'  of  the  population 

Imprinted  and  sold  by  Francis  SymoiiBy  Redrath, 
<  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  i.  (1838),  pp.  70-78,        9  Ibid,  ii.  p.  901. 
4  Treatise  on  the  Statistics  of  Cornwall,  Report  of  Royal  Com.  Polytechnic 
Soeiety(18S8),p.81. 
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employed  in  the  mines,  and  made  much  use  of  it. 
In  a  few  instances,  however,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
quote  from  Mr.  Courtney's  '*  Statistical  renuMrks  an 
Saint  JWC— from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Butler's  ''Statistical 
account "  of  the  same  parish/ — and  from  "  The 
Bodmin  RegisterJ*^  published  by  the  Rev.  John 
Wallis. 

My  information  respecting  the  steam  power  em- 
ployed is  chiefly  derived  from  Messrs.  Lean's  "  His- 
torical statement  of  the  improvements  in  Cornish 
steam-engines,"*  pp.  143-145, — from  their  '^  Engine 
Reporter^— from  Mr.  Tonkin's  ''Account  of  the 
work  performed  hy  steam-engines,"^ — ^and  in  some 
instances  from  my  own  personal  enquiries. 

Sir  Charles  Lemon  has  given'  a  copious  list  of 
materials  consumed  in  the  mines,  from  which  I  have 
largely  quoted:  the  remaining  details  have  been 
furnished  me  by  the  kindness  of  Gentlemen  conver- 
sant with  the  respective  particulars. 

As  the  tin  ore  (black  tin)  is  sometimes  sold  pub- 
licly, and  at  others  by  private  contract,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  particularize  the  quantity  produced  by  each 
mine.  The  copper  ore,  except  in  the  Callington  and 
Tavistock  district,  is  universally  brought  to  public 
sale:  the  produce  of  each  mine  is  therefore  well 
known. 

1  Report  of  (he  Rojal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  (1841),  p.  99. 

>  8to.,  Rodda,  Penxance,  1842.  s  l2iiio.,  Liddell,  Bodmin,  18S8. 

4  A  periodical  exactly  similar  to  that  formerly  published  by  Messrs.  Lean, 
and  which  contained  the  ReporU  of  engines  not  recorded  by  them. 

fi  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  i,  pp.  7^-81. 
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As  Sir  Charles  Lemon's  labours  have  supplied  so 
full  a  description  of  the  state  of  the  mines  in  the 
year  1837-8, 1  have  thought  it  better  to  give  such 
additions  to  that  account  as  were  in  my  power,  than 
to  attempt  a  similar  one  for  a  more  recent  period. 

The  following  table  affords  a  view  of  the  produce 
of  the  copper  mines ;  and  of  the  persons  at  work, 
and  steam  and  water  employed,  in  all  the  mines  in 
the  Duchy  generally,  during  the  year  ending  with 
June,  1838. 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  copper  ore 
produced  from  the  mines  in  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
within  the  year  ending  with  June,  1838,  was  151,554 
tons,  averaging  7{-  per  cent  of  metal,  and  therefore 
containing  12,042  tons  of  copper*  The  average 
price  of  the  ore  was  iS5  :  18  :  4  per  ton,  and  the 
Standard  value  of  copper  Jgl09  :  3  :  0  per  ton; 
giving  a  total  value  of  ^897,568  :  0  :  0.^ 

The  quantity  of  tin  obtained  during  the  same 
time  was  about  5,130  tons;'  and,  as  the  mean  per 
centage  of  metal  in  the  ore  was  65|  (or  131  in  20),' 
it  was  yielded  by  about  7,817  tons  of  ore.  The 
average  price  of  tin  during  the  year  was  about  JS90 
per  ton,  making  a  total  value  of  £461,700* 

Mr.  Taylor  states  the  quantity  of  lead  produced 
within  the  district  to  have  been, — 

In  1828     2,000  tons,* 

1836    140    „    * 

Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche  estimated  it, 

in  1838,  at 180    „    • 

Mr.  Courtney        „  „  1,800    „    ' 

1  The  qaantities  of  copper  ore  obtained  at  Tarioos  periods  are  particalarized 
by  Bfr.  Pryce,  Miaeral.  Coniab.,  p.  xi. ;  in  the  Com.  Geo.  Trans.,  i.-ii.~lu.*iT. ; 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  Records  of  Mining,  p.  160 ;  by  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Joamal  of 
the  Statist  Soc,  i.  p.  70 ;  by  Mr.  Coortney,  Report  of  Royal  Com.  Pol.  Soc. 
(18S8),  p.  1S6 ;  and  by  Sir  U.  T.  De  la  Beche,  Report,  pp.  607-608. 

s  Until  Oct.,  1838,  all  tin  obtained  in  the  Dochy  of  Comwall  paid  a  duty  to 
the  Dnke,  or  to  the  Sofereign  when  there  was  no  Doke :— that  smelted  in 
Comwall  of  four  shillings  for  120  lbs.;  that  in  Deyon  of  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence three  farthings  for  113  lbs.  The  weighing,  necessary  for  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  date,  supplied  a  record  of  the  qnanti^,  and  since  its  abolition  there 
is  no  means  of  discioyering  it  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 

<  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  Thomas  S.  Bolitho,  Esq.,  who  also 
mentions  that  the  proportion  of  metal  in  Uie  ore  has  not  varied  more  than  1  per 
cent,  for  several  years  past. 

«  Records  of  Mining,  p.  17S.    s  Mining  Review,  No.  ix.  (18S7),  p.  M. 

•  Report,  p.  611.    7  R^ort  of  the  Royal  Cora.  Polytech,  Soc.  (18»8),  p.  100. 
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I  have  some  reason  to  depend  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  last 

The  quantity  of  iron  ore  obtained  in  Cornwall, 
in  1837,  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Courtney  at  30,000 
tons ;  ^  considerable  quantities  were  also  procured  in 
Devon :  the  whole  produce  of  the  district  was  pro- 
bably not  less  than  40,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  (oxide  of)  manganese  exported  from  Corn- 
wall and  Devon,  in  the  period  of  our  enquiry,  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Courtney*  at  from  700  to  1,000  tons, 
and  by  Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche'  at  5,000  tons :— the 
latter  is  probably  the  more  accurate.  At  that  time 
its  average  value  was  about  ^8  per  ton,  giving  a 
total  value  of  ig40,000. 

From  600  to  800  tons  of  (the  oxide  of)  arsenic 
are  probably  produced  annually  in  Cornwall:^  in 
Devon  it  is  at  present  disregarded,  as  an  article  of 
commerce. 

In  the  year  1838,  the  china-stone  exported  from 
Cornwall  was  7,344  tons,^  and  china-clay  20,784  tons. 

Silver  has  been  obtained  at  Herland,  Dclcoaihj 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Callington ; — ^Cobalt,  at 
the  WJierry  Mine,  Ddeoath,  and  Wheal  Spaman  ; — 
Antimony,  at  Endellion,  Saint  Minver,  Saint  Ewe, 
and  in  several  other  parts  of  Cornwall ; — Nickel,  at 
Saint  Ewe; — Bismuth,  at  Saint  Just,  Camborne, 
Gwinear,  and  the  Fawey  Consols;  but,  during  the 
period  of  our  enquiry,  no  profit  was  derived  from 
any  of  those  minerals. 

I  Report  of  Boyal  Cora.  Polytech.  Soc.  (ISSS),  p.  101.      >  Ibid,  p.  109. 
a  Report,  p.  610.     *  AnU,p.BS:    9^af€,p.  118. 
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Blende  (black  Jack)  and  iron  pyrites  fmundic) 
have  recently  been  worked  to  considerable  extent^ 
and  several  thousand  tons  of  each  have  been  ex- 
ported ;  during  the  year  1837-8,  however,  they  were 
unwrought 

The  population  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  table 
amounts  to  28,522 :  but  there  are  several  mines,^ 
of  which  we  have  no  account,  which  employed,  at 
least,  1,500  persons  more :  the  total  number  of  indi- 
viduals labouring  in  the  mines,  in  the  year  1837-8, 
was,  therefore,  not  less  than  30,000. 

I  have  not,  in  every  instance,  been  able  to  obtain 
an  exact  account  of  the  numbers  of  men,  women, 
and  children  employed ;  but,  as  the  cases  in  which 
I  have  procured  every  particular  consist  of  mines 
in  all  the  different  districts,  and  comprize  more  than 
six-sevenths  of  the  whole,  I  have  some  confidence 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  proportions  they  indicate. 
In  the  mines  particularized  in  the  preceding  table 
the  men  employed  were  14,905, — the  women  4,650, 
— and  the  children  4,650. 

If  we  apply  these  proportions  to  the  total  number, 

it  will  give,— Men    18,472 

Women 5,764 

Children   5,764 

30,000 


I  Ding  Dung,  Wheal  Leeds^  Sydney  Cove,  Duffield,  Wheal  Tehidy,  Wheal 
Tolgus,  Wheal  Harmony,  Poldiee,  Treleigh  Conaole,  Wheal  Sparrow,South  Wheal 
Towan,  Wheal  Burrow,  Wheal  Clifton,  Wheal  Plenty,  Great  Wheal  Charlotte, 
Wheal  Elizabeth,  Wheal  Union,  South  Caradon,  &c. 
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The  avenge  monthly  wages  of  men  daring  the 
year  was  about  £2  :  12  :  6,^  and  of  women  and 
children  about  14#.  6df./  which  gives  a  total  of  about 
ig682,000  for  labour  alone. 

The  mechanical  powers  employed  on  the  mines, 
at  that  time»  were — 

Not  exceeding  20-  7* 

20*  to  30-  21 

40*  33 

60-  26" 

60*  21' 

70-  20' 

„80*  18- 

and  above  8' 


30* 
40. 

60* 

70- 
80* 


'^Pr 

77- 

21* 

4* 


163-» 


102- 


Diameter  not  exceeding  20*  feet  11* 

20- to  30-  „  13- 

30-  „40-  „  13- 

40*  and  above  7* 


44* 


1  This  average  is  obtained  from  Sir  Charles  Lemon's  Cables  (Joamal^f  the 
Statist  Soc.,  i.  (18S8),  pp.  7S-78},  and  my  own  eaqoiries  in  the  different  mining 
districts. 

s  Joamal  of  the  Statistioal  Society,  i.  (18S8),  pp.  80-«l. 

9  There  are  probably  not  less  than  twenty  steam-engines,  of  from  90  to  40 
inches  cylinder,  pumping  water  from  the  farions  mines,  which  are  not  oom- 
priied  in  this  aocoont 

4  I  haye  been  unable  to  obtain  particulars  of  ssTcral  steam-engines,  probably 
not  less  than  twenty  in  number,  working  drawing  or  stamping  macliineiy  on 
different  mines :— few,  if  any,  of  them  exceed  90  inches  cylinder. 

*  There  are  a  few  water-wheels  of  large  dimensions  net  included  In  this  enu- 
meration ;  bat  perhaps  tliere  are  not  fewer  than  150  of  from  19  to  90  feet  diameter 
empk^ed  in  wording  stamping  machines,  of  which  I  have  beea  aaaUe  to  pfo- 
cure  particulars. 
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The  quantities  and  prices  of  the  principal  ma- 
terials consumed  in  the  mines,  in  the  year  1837, 
have  been  ascertained  by  Sir  Charles  Lemon  :^—* 
they  were — 

Goals 66,800  tons,  @  £0  :  17  :  0  ^  ton    ..  £48^1 

Timber    ....  14,056 loads^ ,,     2  :  12  :  0  ,,  load  •  •     86,646 

Gunpowder . .  300  tons,    „  44  :    0  :  0  „  ton    . .     13,200 

Candles 1,344,000  lbs.«    36,000 

Although  the  foregoing  particulars  are  probably 
close  approximations  to  the  truth,  they  cannot  pre- 
tend to  minute  or  perfect  accuracy ;  as  the  produce 
of  the  mines, — the  population  employed, — and  the 
materials  consumed  in  them,  are  subject  to  continual 
fluctuation/ 

1  Joarnal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  i,  (18S8),  pp.  81-82. 

Sir  Charles  Lemon  also  gives  the  following  accoant  of  the  different  materials 
used  in  the  Ccnaolidalted  and  Fowey  dnuoU  Mimti  in  18S6 ;  which  will  aid  ns 
in  obtaining  an  approximation  to  the  total  quantity  of  each  article  consumed  in 
all  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devon : — 


Coalib  toDf     .... 

IroD      ft         ..        ....        .••••■        •• 

Steel,  cwti.     

TftllOW       yf  ..  ••••  ......  •• 

Hopes     ff        ......        ..«•        ••        ...a 

Candlei  ..       lbs.         

Onnpowder     ....     „ 

lOShldei  of  Leather  „  

Norway  Timber,   cubic  feet 

American  Pine  „  

y.        Oak  „  ..        ..•• 

Patent  half-inch  chain,  flni. 

Pick  and  Shorel  Bllta,  doi.  

NailSy  tee.,  bagfl        

Engine  Shav  (flannel),  ydi.  

Oil,  galls.        

Bafe^-ftise  for  blasting  

Foundry  bills,  Pomps,  ftc     

Books,  Btationerj,  JEc  

9  Of  50  cable  feet. 

9  This  estimate  I  have  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Higgs. 

4  Full  details  of  the  produce, — population  and  machinery  employed^— and 
coals  consumed,  in  the  mines  between  Chacewater  and  Camborne,  in  the  years 
1817  and  1818,  are  given  in  Mr.  Thomas's  Report,  p.  7ff. 
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79,000 

84,000 
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9,868 

40,001 
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8,190 
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8,474 
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700 
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Ibid,  p.  76. 
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Iron,  steeU  tallow,  leather,  and  ropes  are  also  very 
important  items  in  mining  expenditure ;  but  of  the 
total  quantity  of  these  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
accounts,  or  even  estimates,  entitled  to  much  con- 
fidence. 

W.  J.  KENWOOD. 


4,  Clarbncb-strket,  Penzance, 
1B43,  March  30th. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


lo  the  pjofit  the  lodes  are  denoted  by  single  lines,  and  the  eroM- 
vems  by  double  lines ;  whilst  ehxm-coune*  and  masses  of  granite 
are  shaded. 

In  the  figures,  illustrative  of  the  electrical  experiments,  the  loorA* 
ings  are  denoted  by  double  lines,  and  arrows  indicate  the  directions 
of  the  currents. 

In  longitudinal  sections,  only  the  portions  which  have  been 
removed  are  shaded. 

All  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  were  copied  from  the 
working  plans  and  sections  on  the  mines : — the  others,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Agents  of  the  mines,  were  constructed  from  my 
own  observations. 

Plate  I. 
Fig.  1.     Imaginary  illustration  of  a  lode  heaved  towards  the  right 
hand  and  greater  angle* 
„     2.     Imaginary  illustration  of  a  lode  heaved  towards  the  left 

hand,  and  smaller  angle. 
„      3.     Plan  of  Wheal  BeUon,  Table  II. 
„      4.  „       ParA-notoe^A,  Table  VI. 

„      6.  „       ^oto/lacA,  Table  y  1 1. 

„     6.     Electrical  experiment  at  Botallach  (longitudinal  section). 
„     7.    Plan  of  WhetU  Coch,  Table  VIII. 
„      8.     Electrical  experiment  at  Wheal  Coeh  „ 

„      9*.  Longitudinal  section  of  Zemml,  Table  IX. 
„    10.    Electrical  experiment  at  l^aMNU  „ 

Plate  II. 
Fig.  1*.  Plan  of  Wheal  Speam,  Table  X. 
2*.        „       South  Speam. 
8*         „       Dtii^  Doug,  Table  XIII. 
4*.        „       Saint  Ives  CousoU,  Table  XYI. 
6*.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  Carboua  at  Saint  Ives  Consolsi 
7*.  Plan  of  Wheal  Speed,  Table  XXII. 
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PlaUlIL 

Fig.  1\  Plan  of  Wheal  DarUngUm,  Table  XXIV. 
o     2*.         M       Wheal  Fortume,  Rogpeaih,  Wheal  BoUem,  and 

QwaXUm,  Tables  XXVI.  to  XXIX. 
o     3.    Electrical  ezperimeDt  at  iZetolbci,  Table  XXX.  (plan). 
»,     4.  ,,  VFilea/£li2«6elA,  Tab.  XXXII. 

(loDgttttdiiuJ  section). 
„     6.     Electrical  experiment  at  Wheal  Kagk,  Table  XXXIII. 

(longitadinal  section). 
„     6*.  Plan^of  Herland,  Table  XXXIV. 
„     ?••        „      Dujffleld  ( Weeih),  Table  XXXVII. 

PlaUir. 

Fig.  i:  Plan  of  Bhmer  Doume,  Table  XXXIX. 
„     2*.  Longitadinal  section  of  Bimner  Doume. 
,y  8,  4.  Electrical  experiments  at  „  (longitudinal 

sections). 
„     6*.  Plan  of  Wheal  Pramdence,  Table  XXXVIII. 
,»     0^        ,,      Corziie,  Table  XLI. 

Ptoe  V. 

Fig.  1.     Plan  of  Godolphm,  Table  XLII. 
,,     2*.        ,,       Wheal  Treumae,  Table  XLIV. 
„    •2*.        „       Wor^A /fofibear,  Table  LV. 
9,  3, 4.  Electrical  experiments  at  Wheal  Crofty  (plans). 
M  6»  6.  o  9,  (longitudinal 

sections). 
„     7*.  Longitudinal  section  of  Wheal  Vor,  parallel  to  the  lodes. 

Table  XLV. 
M     8*.  Plan  of  Polladrae  Dowfu,  TableXLV*. 

Plate  VL 
Fig.  i:  Plan  of  Dolcoaih,  Table  L. 
»»     2.        ,9        an  ehan-eomree  interaected  by  two  lodes  and  a 

cross-coarsef  at  Dokoath* 
„     3*.       yy        inteisection  of  Harriette*s  and  the  dnciUer  /(Oc/e», 

at  Dokoaih. 
„     4:      ,9        of  Cooies-hUehen^  Table  LI. 
y,      6.    Transverse  section  of  Cooh's-kUchen. 
„  6, 7.  Plans  of  parts  of  East  Pool,  Table  LVII. 

Plate  VP. 
Fig.  i:    Plan  of  Tineroft,  Table  LII. 
,f     2.      Transverse  section  of  Tiaeroft. 
„  3%4*.  Plans  of  East  Wheal  Crofty,  TMe  LVI. 
,,      6.      Electrical  experiment  at  JSast  Wheal  Croftg  (plan). 
,,      6.  ,,  RosewallHill 
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Plate  VII. 
Fig.  !•.  Plan  of  Wheal  Buller,  Table  LVIII. 
,,     2^        n       TVefavean,  Table  LIX. 
„     3.  ,,       71^31^  Tang,  Table  LX. 

M     4^        ,,       East  Wheal  Danuel,  Table  LXIV. 
„     6.    Electrical  experiment  at    Wheal  Damsel  (Ion.  sect.). 
9,     6.     Electrical  experiments  „  (transverse 

section). 
,,     7*.  Plan  of  WhealJewel,  Table  LXV. 
,9     8.    Electrical  experiment  at  Wheal  Jewel  (transverse  sect). 
„   11*.  Plan  of  Wheal  Unity  Wood,  Table  LXVI. 
„   12*.        „       Cardrew  Doums,  Table  LXVIII. 
,,   13*.       ,,       North  Downs,  Table  LXIX. 
„   14.  ,,       a  part  of  North  Downs. 

,,    16.    Transverse  sect  of  Souih  Wheal  Towan,  Tab.  LXXII. 
„   16a.  Electrical  experiment  at         „  (Ion.  sect). 

,,   16.     Plan  of  part  of  Wheal  Towan,  Table  LX XIII. 
„   17.     Electrical  experiment  at  „        (longitudinal  section). 

Plate  VIII. 
Fig.  1*.  Plan  of  the  Consolidated  iRTtiief,  Tables  LXII.  LXIII. 
,,  2p  3.  Electrical  experiments  at  the  Ckmsolidated  Mines,  (longi- 
tudinal sections). 
,,     4*.  Plan  of  the  United  Mines,  Table  LXI. 
„     6.    Transverse  section  of  Wh^l  Vyvgan. 

Plate  IX. 
Transverse  section  of  Polberrow,  Table  LXXVII. 

West  Pink,  Table  LXXVIII. 
Plan  of  Wheal  Prudence,  Table  LXXX. 
Transverse  section  of  Wheal  Prudence. 
Plan  of  Great  Saint  George,  Table  LXXXL 
Transverse  section  of  Cheat  Saint  George. 
Plan  of  Wheal  Budnieh,  Table  LXXXIII. 

Polgooth,  Table  LXXXV. 
Transverse  section  of  part  of  Polgooth. 
Plan  of  Pembroke,  Table  LXXXVII. 
,,       East  Crennis,  Table  LXXXVIII. 

Plate  X. 
Fig.  If.  Plan  of  Fowey  Consolidated  Mines,  Table  LXXXIX. 
„     2t.  Transverse  section  of  Fowey  Consolidated  Mines. 
„     3*.  Plan  of  Beam,  Table  XC. 

t  Both  these  flgares,  and  alao  Plates  10  and  11  in  Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche's 
Report,  are  redaced  from  lithographic  plans  oonstrocted  and  sold  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Brolienshaw,  undergroand  Sonreyor  at  the  Fowejf  ConsotUlated 
Mines. 
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Plaie  X.  amtimmed. 
Fig.  4:  Plan  of  Eedmoar,  Table  XCII. 
,,     6.  ,,       Wheal  Franco,  TMeXClV. 

,,     7^        M        IF&ea/FmiiiitA^  Table  XC VI. 
,y     8.    Eleetrical  experimeDt  al  Wktal  Friemi$kip  (plao). 
,,     0*.  Plan  of  Whml  Beis^,  XCVII. 
,,   10.    Electrical  ezperimeot  at  Wheal  Bet$g  (plan). 

PlmUXI. 

Fig.  1.  Small tiii*?eiiiaiaakte, from PotterrMo;  specimeDiDthe 
collectioD  of  Joeeph  Came,  Em.,  F.R.S.,  F.O.S. 

99  8,  8.  SmaH  tiii*^as  in  uate,  from  Powerrcw;  specimew  in 
the  M  aaeomof  the  Royal  Geological  Soc.  of  Conwall. 

,,  4.  Small  Teina  of  oopper-pyritea  in  alafeey  from  Biamar 
Boanu;  specimen  in  the  Huaeum  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
logical Society  of  Cornwall. 

,9  6.  Map  of  ComwalU  showing  the  mean  direction  of  the 
Met  in  the  different  mininc  diatricta. 

99  6.  Imaginary  aectton,  showing  the  joints  and  internal  struc- 
ture of  a  croffs-oew. 

»,  7.  ImaginaiT  illoatration  of  a  lode  Araam  or  having  leaped 
upwards  towards  the  greater  angle. 

,^  8.  Imaginary  illustration  of  a  lode  ikroam  or  which  has 
levied  downwards  towards  the  smaller  angle. 

Plate  XII. 
Fig$.  1-14.  Illnstrations  of  Tarious  imaginary  fractures  and  move- 
ments of  veins* 
Fig.  16.     Configuration  of  the  portions  of  Somtk  Preenare  lode, 
in  contact  with  opposite  sides  of  the 
/lueam,  at  PoUadroM  Dooame. 

16.  „        of  the  lode,  on  opposite  sides  of  Jok/Ce 
fMcan,  at  WhealJewel. 

17.  M        of  Wheal  Soxan,  lode,  on  opposite  sides  of 
Woo^e  erou-coaree,  at  Wheal  Vor. 

18.  „        of  the  eouik  lode,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
great  Jiaeati,  aft  Cmdrew  Dewtu. 

19.  „        of  the  north  lode,  on  opposite  sides  of 
Steeeaio  fiMcan,  at  Batt  Wh.  Dameel. 

90.  „        of  the  mid4Ue  lode,  on  opposite  sides  of 

Bteeent^i  Jlwcan,  at  Baet  Wk.  DanueL 
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Absorption  of  ndo-water  by  different  rocks,  438. 
Aclandy  Sir  T.  D.,  Bart.,  H.P.,  his  subscription,  3. 
Adit,  the  great  Ch^ennap,  commenced  by  —  Williams,  Esq.,  89*, 

411,421. 

'• ,  temperature  of  water  in,  411. 

,  its  annual  saving  to  the  mines,  420. 

,  its  water  a  preservative  from  dcy-rot, 

468*. 
Ages,  relative,  of  veins,  deduced  from  th^  inteisectionSi  879, 882. 
Agnes,  Saint,  the  mining  district  of,  98. 

> ,  temperature  of  mines  in,  399. 

— — — ,  statistics  of,  472. 

Air,  its  temperature  in  Mines,  887* 

Alston-moor,  expmments  on  the  electricity  of  rocks  at,  448« 
Alternations  of  granite  and  slate,  47,  68,  60,  71, 96, 148. 
Angles  included,  relations  between  them,  and  the  directions  and 

distances  of  heaves  and  leaps,  Table  CYIII.,  800,  888,  834. 
Awn,  TFAea/,  Table  XLVIII. 
Antimony,  ores  of,  271,  478. 
Apparatus,  electric,  description  of,  448,  460,  461. 
Arsenic,  description  of  its  manufacture,  86*. 

,  quantity  obtained,  86*,  478. 
Atmosphere,  depth  to  which  its  temperature  acts,  466. 

; — ,  effects  of  yariations  in  its  pressure  on  springs,  442. 

■»  ^ on  tides,  448. 

Aubyn,  St.,  Sir  John,  Bart,  his  subscription,  8. 
Austell,  Saint,  mining  district  of,  116. 
'                 ■■  ,  temperature  of  mines  in,  400. 
,  statistics  of,  478. 

Bakewell,  Mr.,  on  granite  veins,  29. 
Balleswidden,  small  tin- veins  of,  16. 
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Babuwm,  ringalar  tio-yeins  of,  24. 

Barfaam,  Dr.,  od  submarioe  forests,  34. 
,  on  rabterranean  temperature,  389,  394. 

Barometer,  rdatkm  between  its  indications  and  the  quantity  of  gas 
in  coal-mines,  442. 

Basset,  liberality  of  the  fiunily  of,  06. 

Beaches,  raised,  13,  34, 56. 

Beam,  mine,  Table  XC. 

Betmekamp  and  BuUer.  Wheal,  Table  LVIII. 

BeauoMmt,  M .  Elie  de,  on  the  effects  of  atmospheric  pressnre  on 
springs,  443. 

Becqneiel,  M.,  on  chemical  changes  induced  by  electricity,  206, 
469*. 

,  on  the  causes  of  electric  currents  in  /odet,  460. 

,  on  the  elevataott  of  a  liquid  on  one  side  of  a  dia- 
phragm, 444. 

Belta,  Wheal.  Table  III. 

Berger,  Dr.,  on  the  position  of  the  slate  at  Cairn  Marth,  70. 

,  on  china-stone,  116. 

BeU^,  Wheal,  Table  XCVII. 

Bhmer  Downs,  Table  XXXIX. 

Birch  Tart,  Table  XCVIII. 

Bischoff,  Ptof.,  on  subterranean  temperature,  405,  410,  411. 

,  on  the  temperature  of  Bonn,  416. 

,  on  the  drainage  near  Bonn,  416. 

of  the  Teutoburger  WaM,  417. 

Bismuth,  ores  of,  12,  66,  129,  478. 

Blende,  its  occurrence,  271,  479. 

Boase,  Dr.,  on  ehan-eowrtee,  31,  33,  52,  62,  82,  91. 

,  on  granite  Tcins,  29,  48,  60. 

-  ,  on  junctions  of  granite  and  slate,  29,  48. 

,  on  china-clay,  116. 

,  on  the  granite  of  digger,  93. 

,  on  concretionary  structure,  36 

,  on  jointed  structure,  169, 

,  on  the  tin-veins  of  Carelaze,  121. 

,  on  recent  sand-stone,  42. 

,  on  submarine  forests,  34. 

-,  on  the  sands  and  clays  of  Saint  Agnes,  111. 


Bolitho,  T.  S.,  Esq.,  on  the  statistics  of  tin-mines,  477. 
BoUan,  Wheal,  Table  XXVII. 
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Borlase,  Dr.,  on  mibmariDe  forests,  34. 

-  9  on  the  earthquake  of  1161,  77. 


-,  O.  S.,  Esq.,  his  subscription,  3. 


BoMuweil  Daums,  Table  XII. 
BoiaOaek,  Table  VII. 

Bou^,  Dr.,  on  H.  Von  Strombeck's  electrical  experiments,  446. 
Breadth  of  lodei,  240. 
Brecciated  structure  of  iode$,  211. 
Brothers,  Wheal,  Table  XGIII. 

Buckland,  Rev.  W.,  D.D,,  on  the  ehan-coune  at  Trevellas,  104. 
Buddie,  John,  Esq.,  on  the  descent  of  lightning  into  mines,  457*. 
BudnicK  Wheal,  Table  LXXXIII. 
Buller,  Bey.  John,  on  mining  statistics,  462. 
Buimif,  on  the  tin-veins  of  the,  121. 
Burr,  F.,  Esq.,  on  the  Consolidated  Mines,  76 
,  on  the  structure  of  lodes,  188. 

,  on  the  composition  of  kdes,  204. 

,  on  the  heaves  of  lodes,  383. 

Calcareous  rocks,  136, 157, 

spar,  at  East  Wheal  Crofty,  222. 

Callington  and  Tavistock,  mining  district  of,  131. 

— — — — — ,  temperature  of  mines,  400. 

,  statistics  of,  475. 
Camborne  and  lUogan,  mining  district  of,  57. 

,  temperature  of  mines,  305. 

',  statistics  of,  468. 

Candles,  quantity  of,  used  in  the  mines,  481. 

Carbonaceous  rocks,  135, 158. 

Carhona,  at  St.  Ives  Consols,  10,  21. 

Carclaxe  tin  mine,  120,  212. 

Cardiganshire,  experiments  on  the  electricity  of  the  lodes  there,  445. 

Cardrew  Doums,  Table  LXVIII. 

Carew,  Richard,  Esq.,  on  the  tin  ore  of  St.  Agnes,  112. 

Cam  Brea  Mines,  Table  LIII. 

Came,  Joseph,  Esq.,  hb  subscription,  3. 

— ,  on  the  geology  of  St.  Just,  12. 

,  on  ehan^courses,  30,  33,  52. 

,  on  wood-tin  in  mines,  32. 

' ,  on  raised  beaches,  34. 

on  the  concretionary  structure  of  the  lode  at 


Relistian,  38. 
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Came,  Joseph,  Bsq.,  od  the  paralMiiHi  of  rich  perte  of  todet,  87*. 

,  on  the  tin  rwm  of  Cardaxe,  190. 

,  on  the  Btetietics  of  tia-miDing,  4dl. 


Cturmmf  stream  tin  ore  of,  90*. 
Carxim  Gbnsoli,  Table  XLL 
Catik,  Wkmi^TMe  lY. 
Counter  lode$,  B9, 05  (see  lode$). 

differ  from  others  in  direction  only,  253. 

Chemical  eflbcts  of  electric  currents,  S06,  450*. 

in  kde$,  445,  450». 

Ckarkttmm,  Table  LXXXVI. 
Ckarki  and  Spampw,  WhetU,  Table  LXX. 
Ckarloite,  Eati  Wheal,  Table  LXXIV. 
China-clay,  17,  48, 110. 

,  its  preparation,  117. 

,  its  composition,  118. 

,  quantity  exported,  118,  478. 

Christie,  8.  H.,  Esq.,  on  the  sources  of  electricity  in  hdee,  450. 

Circular  motion,  results  necessarily  attending  it,  352,  305, 370. 

Clay,  at  St.  Agnes  beacon,  110. 

Cleyeland,  the  Duke  of,  his  subscription,  3. 

Cligger-pomt,  on  the  granite  of,  04. 

Coal,  quantity  of,  used  in  the  mines,  481. 

,  annually  saved  by  means  of  the  Gwennap  adit, 

420. 
Coatei,  Wheal,  the  granite  of,  100. 
Cobalt,  ores  of,  12,  06,  85*,  478. 
Coeh,  Wheal,  Table  VIII. 
Coinage  of  tin,  duties  on,  477. 

Colenso,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  on  the  stream-tin  of  Pentuaa,  109. 
Collins,  Edward,  Esq.,  his  subscription,  3. 
Composition  of  lode$,  184, 189,  204, 826. 

^— — the  rocks  which  form  the  opposite  walls  of  lodee,  125. 

eroft-vetfu,  91,  257,  263,  267. 

'  the  rocks  and  veins  on  opposite  sides  of  cnm^veme, 

335. 

$Ude$,  282. 


Concretionary  structure  of  granite,  157. 

■  slate,  157. 

ehan,  87, 163. 

lodes,  39,  40,  179,  183. 
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CoofiguratioD  of  lodet  in  contact  with  croM-veti»y  377. 
Consolidated  Mines,  Tables  LXII.,  LXIII.,  88*,  481. 
Conybeare,  the  Rev.  J.  J.,  on  the  eZocm  at  Trevellas^  104. 
Cook^S'kiieken,  Table  LI. 
Copper  ore,  in  granite^  73. 

,  vitreous,  most  abundant  in  massive  rooks,  195. 

pyrites,  roost  abundant  in  schistose  rocks,  105. 

— —  mining,  statistics  of,  477. 

,  minerals  which  usually  accompany  it,  227, 228. 

,  minute  veins  of,  238. 

-,  ores  in  cross-veins,  270. 

lodes,  their  heaves.  Table  CVII.,  286,  201,  202. 

by  each  other,  280 


-  heaving  cross-'veins,  203,  204. 

-  most  frequently  leap  downward,  332. 
-,  temperature  of,  404,  406,  400. 


Cordier,  M.  le  Baron,  on  subtenranean  temperature,  411. 

Courtney,  Mr.,  on  mining  statistics,  462,  477, 478. 

Crennis,  East,  Table  LXXXVIII. 

Crofty,  East  Wheal,  Table  LVI.,  454». 

Crooked  lodes  not  often  productive,  231. 

Cross-course,  the  great  Owennap,  88, 107  (see  Cross-vein). 

Crosse,  Andrew,  Esq.,  on  chemical  changes  caused  by  electricity, 

450*. 
Cross-veins,  their  composition,  01,  257, 263,  267. 

,  their  structure,  250,  262,  274. 

,  their  joints,  261. 

,  their  dimensions,  276. 

,  their  inclinations,  01,  276. 

,  their  directions,  257,  278. 

,  their  relations  to  the  contiguous  rocks,  02,  250,  263. 

,  not  always  appearing  at  surface,  66,  80, 381. 

,,  sometimes  of  but  short  extent,  80,  381. 

,  often  traced  through  several  mines,  255. 

,  channels  for  the  circulation  of  water,  258. 

,  near  lodes  they  contain  ores,  271,  273. 

I ,  heave  lodes  of  different  compositions.  Table  CVII,  286. 

' ,  in  different  rocks,  206. 

,  influence  of  their  breadths  on  the  extent  of  heaves. 


208,300. 

■   the  included  angle  on  the  extent  of  heaves. 


300. 
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(kim-vemMf  infloenoe  of  didr  dips  od  the  extent  of  heaves^  303. 
>,  their  keave$  at  different  depths,  306,  313, 314. 


320. 


-,  different  branches  of,  all  hteate  the  same  Me,  310. 

-,  different,  heave  the  same  lode  differently,  316. 

*,  the  same,  usoally  heane  all  lode$  in  the  same  direction. 


,  some  which  keane  certain  Met  are  Aeoned  by  others,  325. 

,  which  Aenoe  a  lode  at  one  lerel,  are  heaved  by  it  at 

another,  326. 

,  appearances  of  their  opposite  loaflf ,  336,  377. 
-,  heaved  by  Me$,  287, 283,  296,  320,  325. 


-^^,  thttr  intersection  by  each  other,  295. 
-,  temperature  of,  403,  406. 


Crowan  and  Owinear,  mining  district  of,  35. 

,  temperature  of  mines,  383. 

^  statistics  of,  467. 

Crystals  abound  in  the  least  productive  parts  of  lodei^  206. 

,  on  the  formation  of  truncated,  206. 
Oumimg,  Wheal,  Table  III. 

Dalton,  Dr.,  on  the  quantity  of  rain  absorbed  by  the  surface,  414. 

,  on  evaporation,  421. 
DameeU  Eati  Wheal,  Table  LXIV. 
Daniell,  Prof.,  on  evaporation,  421. 
JDarlirngtm,  Wheal,  Table  XXIV. 
Dartmoor,  mines  near,  131. 

,  scanty  accommodation  for  the  mines  on,  132. 

Daubuisson,  H.,  on  subterranean  temperature,  411. 

,  on  the  descent  of  lightning  into  mines,  457*. 

Davis,  Mr.,  on  the  Fowey  Camtoh  Mines,  129. 

Davy,  Dr.,  on  subterranean  temperature,  389. 

Dechen,  M.Yon,  and  M.Von  Oeynhausen,  on  the  granite  of  Cligger, 

94. 

*■ —  ■' ' • ,  on  china-clay,  116. 

,  on  the  tin-veins  of  Oar- 

cktze,  121. 

— — — — ,  on  junctions  of   granite 


and  slate,  27, 124. 

-,  on  subterranean  temperature,  407. 


Decomposition  of  greenstone  by  the  action  of  air,  188. 

De  la  Beche,  Sir  H.  T.,  on  the  organic  remains  at  Crennis,  125. 
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De  la  Beche,  Sir  H.  T.,  on  carbonaceous  rocks,  ISo. 

,on  the  localities  of  manganese  ores,  141. 
9  on  jointed  structure,  169. 

,  on  brecciated  structure  in  lode$,  211. 

,  on  the  heaves  of  lodeg,  383, 

,  on  mining  statistics,  461,  477,  478. 

Depths,  on  the  extent  of  heaves  at  different,  306, 308. 

,  on  temperature  at  different,  402,  403,  404. 

,  influence  on  the  quantity  of  water  in  mines,  430. 

JDevoiuAtre,  Wheal,  Table  LXXV. 

Dew,  deposit  of,  421. 

Diagonal  moyements  of  veins,  investigations  of  results,  348,  351, 

354,  361,  362,  363,  365,  367,  375,  376. 
Ding  Dang,  Table  XIII. 
Dip  of  lodes,  245. 

—  towards  granite,  245. 

of  cross-veins,  276. 

of  sHdes,  281. 

of  veins,  relations  to  their  heaves,  303. 

Directions  of  lodes,  250. 

of  cross-veins,  278. 

of  slides,  281.  » 

of  heaves  of  different  hdes,  286. 

; by  different  cross-veins,  291,  292. 

by  the  same  cross-vein,  308. 

in  different  rocks,  296. 

of  veins  with  different  dips,  303. 

of  lodes  by  each  other,  289,  315. 

of  cross-veins  by  lodes,  287, 293,  297, 314. 

of  leaps,  382. 

and  heaves,  apparently  influenced  by  mineral 


composition,  333. 

of  electric  currents  in  lodes,  449-458. 

between  lodes  and  rocks,  454*,  456*. 

-  in  rocks,  454*,  457*. 


Dislocations  of  lodes,  284, 335  (see  Heaves). 
Displacements  of  lodes,  284,  335  (see  Heaves). 
Distances  of  heaves  of  lodes  by  cross-veins,  286,  290,  292,  296, 
298,  300,  301,  303,  306,  308,  316,  320. 

by  branches  of  cross-vdns,  310. 


.  of  branches  of  lodes  by  cross-veins,  313. 
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Distances  of  Asooet  of  lodes  by  each  other,  280,  316,  3i4. 

-of  crom-veku  by  lodei,  287,  283,  314,  320. 


-of  leaps,  384. 


Districts,  niaiag,  descriptioM  of,  1,  16,  27,  35,  43,  57,  00,  03, 

116, 131. 
.^-^— ^-i^— ,  sttblerraaeaa  temperalure  to,  402, 400. 

,  statistics  of,  404-408,  470,  472,  473,  475. 

Dokoaik,  TaUe  L. 

Dolgelley,  copper  Miiies  near,  230. 

DawgoB,  Table  LXXXIV. 

Draimige  by  the  Gwennap  adit,  417, 423,  425. 

Dfmkewaihf  tia-Teins  in  date  at,  135. 

Dujfield  (  Weeik),  Table  XXXVII. 

Donstanville,  Lord  De,  hb  subscription,  3. 

Durham,  electric  currents  in  the  lead  lodes  of,  440. 

Dutrochet,  M.,  on  the  effecU  of  electric  carreats  ia  altering  the 

level  of  fluids,  444. 
Duty  of  steam  engines,  413,  420. 

Earthquakes,  notices  of,  77, 141, 458*. 

Edmonds,  Richard,  Esq.,  on  the  granite  at  Herkmdf  40. 

XUward,  Wheal,  Table  V. 

Electricity,  on  chemical  changes  induced  by,  200, 445,  450*. 

-^-« ,  its  influence  on  the  lerel  of  liquids  in  contiguous  cdls, 

444. 
■  in  lodes,  its  magnetic  effects,  445. 

-,  directions  of  currents  when  copper  plates  were 


used,  448-458. 

—  when  plates  of  diffierettt 


metals  were  used,  458-455*. 

>  in  rocks,  directioas  of  cnmnts  with  plates  of  different 


metals,  457*. 

■  in  rocks  and  lodes,  directions  of  cuirents  with  plates  of 


different  OMtab,  455*. 
Elevation,  results  necessarily  attending,  340,  372, 373,  375  (see 

S^Asideaee). 
JElizaheth,  Wheal,  Table  XXXIL 
S/MM-coiirfei,  30,  37,  51,  02, 00, 80, 102, 120, 137, 190. 
— ,  their  dirsctioos,  100. 


-,  their  dips,  100. 

-,  their  compositioo,  101, 221. 
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Elvan-courieSf  containing  tin  ore,  38,  37,  38,  85. 

— — ^^— — — —  other  metallic  substances,  164, 

,  their  structure,  163,  224, 

,thar  influences  on  the  lode»  passing  through  them, 


91,  221,  224. 
—      ■  ■  are  not  usually  heaved,  67»  90. 

,  where  heaved^  91, 104,  107. 

,  where  leap,  104. 

traverse  all  other  rocks,  161. 

keaoe  the  kde$  at  Poigootk,  128,  327. 


EnerinUes,  where  found,  125,  167. 

English,  Henry,  Esq.,  his  subscription,  3. 

Enys,  J.  S.,  Esq.,  on  the  jointed  structure  of  rocks,  169. 

Evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  421,  423. 

Falmouth,  the  Earl  of,  his  subscfiption,  3. 

Falmouth,  mean  temperature  of,  405. 

Falmouth,  Wheal,  Table  LXVII. 

Flintshire,  electric  currents  in  the  mines  of,  445. 

Floors,  tin,  13. 

Fhcaiu,  254,  291,  292  (see  Cron^veku). 

Fluids,  their  levek  influenced  by  electric  action,  444. 

Fluor,  an  ingredient  in  granite,  72. 

Forbes,  Dr.,  on  the  Land's-end  district,  16,  30,  83. 

,  on  subterranean  temperature,  889-391,  393-395. 

Forbes,  Prof,  on  subterranean  temperature,  405. 
Forster,  Mr.  Westgarth,  on  pipe-veins,  237. 
Fariwne,  Great  Wheal,  Table  XXIX. 
Foumet,  M.,  on  tin  ore,  13,  31. 
Fawey  Cantob,  Table  LXXXIX. 

,  ,  profits  of  the  mines,  129. 

,  materials  used  in,  481. 

Fowey,  drainage  by  the  river,  415. 

Fox,  Oeorge  Croker,  Esq.,  his  subscription,  3. 

Fox,  G.  G.  &  R.  W.  &  Co.,  Esqs.,  their  subscription,  3. 

Fox,  Robert  Were,  Esq.,  hb  subscription,  3. 

■        ■■,  on  the  jointed  structure  of  rocks,  169. 

■ ,  on  the  breociaied  structure  of  lodei,  21 1 . 

,  on  the  heavei  of  lodee,  383. 

,  on    subterranean    temperature,    389, 

393-396,  399,  400,  405,  407-410. 
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Fox,  Robert  Were,  E8q.,  on  the  depth  of  water  in  wells,  438. 

-^_^-- ,  on  the  alteration  of  the  level  of  water 

induced  by  electricity,  444. 

^  hiB  discoTery  of  electric  currents  in  hdu. 


445. 
,  on  the  directions  of  electric  currents  in 


ioda,  450,  451,  454,  457,  400. 

,  experiments    with   plates   of    different 


metals,  460. 

,  analysis  of  mine-wator,  458*. 

,  on  chemical  changes  caused  by  elec- 


tricity, 458*. 
Fox,  Cluirles,  Esq.,  his  subscription,  3. 
Fracture  of  rocks  considered,  882,  383. 
Franco,  Wkeai,  Table  XCIV. 
Friemitkip,  Wheal,  Table  XGVI. 

Galvanometers,  description  of,  448. 

Oas  in  coal-mines,  most  plentiful  when  the  barometer  is  low,  442. 
Giddy,  E.  C,  Esq.,  on  the  temperature  of  Penzance,  404,  416. 
"  on  the  rain  at  Penxance,  415, 

Gilbert,  Davies,  Esq.,  his  subscription,  3. 
Goar,  St.,  experiments  on  the  electricity  of  veins  near,  446. 
Godoipkin,  Table  XLII. 
Godolphin,  We$t,  Table  XXXI. 
Golden,  Wheal,  108. 

Goldfuss,  M.,  Peirefacta  Bonnensis,  125. 
Ci^oftan,  prevalent  in  the  shallow  parts  of  lodes,  206. 
Granite,  general  description  of,  143. 

,  its  composition  affects  the  riches  of  lodes,  220. 

,  its  structure  affects  the  nches  of  lodes,  224,  225. 

,  masses,  shoots  of  ore  dip  from  them,  41, 54, 87*,  128, 193. 

,  containing  tin  ore,  53,  73,  84,  118,  235. 

. copper  ore,  235. 

fluor,  72. 


-,  nodules  of,  in  slate,  36,  72,  157. 

-  veins  in  slate,  7,  60,  64,  71,  87,  150. 

in  ehfon,  71. 


-,  temperature  of,  403,  406. 

-,  water  in  mines  worked  in,  441,  442. 


,  its  influence  on  the  dkections  of  electric  currents,  455. 
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Greater  angle,  heaves  towards,  6,  285  (see  Heaves). 

Great  St.  George,  Tables  LXXXI,  LXXXII. 

Great  Work,  Table  XLIII. 

GreDville,  Lord,  his  sabscription,  3. 

Grylls,  Mr.,  his  annual  Mining  Sheets,  461. 

Guides,  9,  254  (see  Crass-veins). 

Gunpowder,  effects  of  its  explosion  on  subterranean  temperature, 
387. 

I  ■«,  quantity  of,  used  in  the  mines,  481. 

Gwalhn,  Table  XXVI. 

Gwenoap  and  Redruth,  mining  district  of,  69. 

,  temperature  of  mines  in,  396. 

,  great  adit,  89*,  417.    ' 

,  drainage  of  mines  in,  417,  418. 

,  statistics  of,  470. 

Gwinear  and  Crowan,  mining  district  of,  35. 

,  temperature  of  mines  in,  393. 

,  statistics  of,  467. 

Harris,  W.  Snow,  Esq.,  on  the  mean  temperature  of  Plymouth, 
404,416. 

Hasseniratz,  M.,  on  subterranean  temperature,  411. 

Hawkins,  John,  Esq.,  his  subscription,  3. 

^  on  tin-floors,  13. 

,  on  granite  veins,  46. 

-,  on  the  composition  of  granite,  101, 122. 

,  on  the  sands  and  clays  of  St  Agnes-beacon, 

110. 

Head,  Sir  F.  B.,  Bart.,  on  the  Gwennap  mines,  91*. 

Heaves,  definition  of,  5,  285. 

of  iodes,  containing  different  ores,  by  cross-veins,  286. 

■  ■  '  of  differ- 

ent ingredients,  291,  292. 

in  different  rocks,  295, 

of  different  breadths,  298. 

■■  ,  by  crass-veins  of  different 


breadths,  297. 

,  in  relation  to  the,  angles  included,  300. 

'  dips  of  both  lodes  and  crass- 


veins,  303. 


at  different  depths,  306,  308. 
-  by  several  crass-veins,  316. 
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Heave$  of  ■erend  Mm  by  the  Mme  erou-pem,  9M. 
__  of  lodes  which  kemm  other  crtw  get—,  826. 

-  whidi  at  differeDt  levels  kmoe,  wid  eie  Aostml,  by 


the  Mine  eron-vnm,  SM. 

of  croti-oftM  by  lodet  of  diffarent  coapoeitioiis,  887. 

-,  of  diilereiit  kinds,  by  Metof  differani 


portions,  8m,W4. 

by  i9de$,  in  different  rocks,  297. 

-  nt  diflSBient  depths,  814. 


by  seTenl  lodei,  820. 


.  of  lode$  by  each  other,  969. 

,  io  dilfaent  rocks,  »7, 

.,  atdiffetent  depths,  315. 


.  by  several  othen,  824. 

.,  each  alternately  by  the  other,  at  diffiwent  depths. 


887. 

by  elMm-coiKrfei,  827. 


Helston,  mining  district  of,  48. 

,  temperature  of  mines  in,  894. 

,  statistics  of,  467. 

HerUmd,  Table  XXXIV. 

Higgs,  Mr.,  on  mining  statistics,  481. 

Himmelfakrt  mine,  on  the  electric  currents  in,  447. 

Hitchins,  the  Her.  Malachy,  on  the  HerUmd  mines,  41. 

Hopkins,  W.,  Esq.,  on  the  jointed  structure  of  rocks,  169. 

,  on  the  Asttves  of  lodes,  888. 

Horizontal  intersecUons  of  yeins,  284, 

:  movements,  investigation  of  resulU  of,  847,  366,  861, 

362,  366,  367. 
jBife/  Gdet  mine,  on  the  quantity  of  water  in,  426. 
Hunt  &  Phillips,  Messrs.,  on  electric  cunenti  at  East  Pma,  446. 
Hunt,  Mr.,  on  the  eartiiquake  of  1842,  469^. 

Illogan  and  Camborne,  mining  district  of,  67  (see  Camborne). 
Institution,  the  Royal,  of  Cornwall,  subscription  by,  3. 
Intersections,  horizontal,  284  (see  Heaves). 

,  vertical,  328  (see  Leaps). 

Iron,  ores  of,  106, 128,  271. 

. ,  quantities  obtained  in  Cornwall,  478. 

Irregular  dbtribution  of  ores,  236. 
Isothermal  lines,  subterranean,  407. 
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Ives,  Saint,  mining  district  of,  16. 
,  temperature  of  mines  in,  390. 


— ,  statistics  of,  465. 


Iv€9,  Saint,  C<m9oU,  Table  XVI. 
JaiB,  M .,  on  Chreat  Work  mine,  50. 

■  -,  on  the  gossan  of  copper  lodes,  85*. 

,  on  the  tin- veins  at  Carclaze,  120. 

Jewel,  Wheal,  Table  LXV. 

Jointed  stracture,  18,  45, 123,  168,  173,  232,  327. 

Juncker,  M.,  on  the  quantity  of  water  in  Htiel  Goet  mine,  425. 

,  on  the  pumps  at  Huel  Odei  mine,  429. 

Junctions  of  granite  and  slate,  8,  30,  46,  61,  70,  96,  123,  149. 

,  the  richest  mines  mostly  near,  219. 

Just,  Saint,  mining  district  of,  7. 

-,  temperature  of  mines  in,  389. 


— ,  statistics  of,  464. 


Kayle,  Wheal,  Table  XXXIII. 
Eiiiff,  Wheal,  Table  LXXIX. 
KiUas,  definition  of  the  term,  as  used  by  miners,  159. 

Ladders,  excellent  arrangement  of,  at  Tresavean,  88*. 
Laminar  arrangement  of  china-clay  in  drying,  118, 171. 
Lancashire,  effects  of  an  earthquake  in  coal  mines,  459*. 
Lead  ores,  their  occurrence,  140,  255,  268. 

plentiful  in  the  upper  members  of  the  slate  series. 


193. 

,  quantities  obtained  in  the  kingdom,  269,  477. 

-,  Cornish,  very  rich  in  silver,  269. 


Leapg  of  lodes,  when  intersected  by  $lide$,  330. 

■  other  lodeSf  330. 

■  of  different  com- 

positions, 333. 

,  their  directions  and  distances,  334. 

confined  to  slate  series,  329. 


Lean,  Mr.  Thomas,  on  subterranean  temperature,  393. 

,  his  Engine  Reporter,  414,  462. 

Left-hand  heaves,  proportion  and  distance  of,  287,  288,  290-292, 

294,  296,  301,  303,  309. 
Leisure,  Wheal,  Tables  LXXXI.,  LXXXII. 
Lehm  Consols,  Table  XX. 
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LenoD,  Sir  Chariea,  Bart.»  M.P.,  hb  rabwripUon,  3. 
— ,  00  miniiig  alaUstics,  461*463, 

480.481. 
LeTttllois,  M.,  on  lulitiemiieaii  temperature,  411. 
LtvatU,  Table  IX. 

Lightniag,  its  descent  into  mines,  457*. 
Lines,  sabterranean  isothermal,  407. 
JUiile  jBoatuit,  Table  I. 
Xodet,  general  descriptioD  of,  174. 

,  directions  of,  250. 

;  ccnmlerf,  253. 

,  dips  of,  245. 

,  with  refrard  to  granitic  masses,  245. 

,  from  the  horizon  greatest  when  rich,  231,  248. 


.,  bTOMlth  of,  240 

,  smaller  in  granite  than  in  slate,  241. 

-  as  they  descend,  243. 


-  di?ide  and  re-unite,  176,  180,  210. 

-,  their  structure,  in  relation  to  the  rocks,  179,  225,  230. 

,  jointed,  180,  208. 

-,  conglomerated,  183. 


— ,  brecciated,  210 


9 » 

-,  relation  between  their  composition  and  that  of  rocks,  184,220. 

-,  transitions  between  them  and  the  rocks,  185. 

-,  their  composition  in  different  rocks,  190,  204,  226. 

-,  the  ihooii  of  ores  in  them  dip  from  the  granite,  193. 

-,  gatiOM  in  the  shallow  parts  of,  205. 

-,  metallic  minerals,  213. 

-,  parallelism  of  their  rich  parts,  215,  233. 

.,  on  the  circumstances  which  affect  their  richness,  219-234. 

-,  effects  of  their  intersections  on  their  riches,  232. 

-,  composition  and  structure  of  their  opposite  toalls,  195. 

-,  sometimes  productive  near  croM-vetiM,  233. 

-,  slickensides  in,  181. 

-,  intersections  of,  283  (see  Heave*). 

-,  heavei  of,  283  (see  Heavef). 

-,  leaps  of,  328  (see  Leaps). 

-,  configuration  of  parts  on  opposite  sides  of  cross-veiMS,  377. 

-,  their  relative  ages,  as  deduced  from  their  intersections,  379. 

-,  subterranean  temperature  of,  403. 

— ,  affording  different  metals,  404, 


400, 
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Lodes,  electric  currents  observed  lUy  445. 

Logan-rocks,  18, 141. 

Mac  Lauchlau,  Henry,  Esq.,  his  discovery  of  organic  remains,  126. 

Magnetism  imparted  by  electricity  of  hdeg^  445. 

Manganese,  ores  of,  141. 

,  quantity  of  obtained,  478. 

Marazion,  mining  district  of,  27. 

,  temperature  of  mines,  391. 

,  statistics  of,  466. 

Mary,  Wheal,  Table  XIX. 

Massive  rocks  afford  most  tin  ore,  and  vitreous  copper  ore,  195. 

Materials  consumed  in  the  mines,  481. 

Mechanical  structure  of  rocks,  147,  153, 163,  168,  195,  224. 

lodes,  179,  208,  230. 

cross-veins,  259. 

Metallic  minerals,  circumstances  which  affect  their  presence,  219, 

220,  224,  226,  230. 
Michell,  Robert,  Esq.,  on  the  intersection  of  hdes  at  East  Wheal 

Base,  268. 
Michell,  Capt.  H.,  on  the  use  of  mine-water  as  a  preservative  from 

dry-rot,  458*, 
Mineral  composition  of  rocks,  144,  152,  161, 188,  220, 

lodes,  184,  226. 

in  different  rocks,  189,  226. 

,  its  influence  on  their  electric  currents, 

452,  454. 

cross-veins,  257. 

in  different  rocks,  263. 


slides,  282. 


Minerals,  their  order  of  superposition,  Table  C,  215. 
in  St.  Just,  12. 

in  St.  Ives,  19. 

near  Marazion,  32. 

at  Gwinear,  40. 

near  Helston,  53. 

near  Camborne,  65. 

at  Redruth  and  Gwennap,  85*. 

at  St.  Agnes,  106. 

near  St.  Austell,  128. 


near  Callington  and  Tavistock,  139. 

Mines  under  the  sea,  11,  20,  55,  113. 
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Mines,  tenpenlure  of,  887. 

druoed  by  the  Gwenaap  adit,  418. 

p  periods  of  greatest  and  smallest  quantities  of  water  in,  4i8. 

,  descent  of  water  in,  42&. 

1  inflnenoe  of  their  deptlis  on  the  quantities  of  water  in  then, 

480. 
,  prodnoe  of,  477. 

p  population  employed  in,  479. 

Mining  districts,  snbtenanean  temperatnra  of,  389,  402,  406. 

technical  terms  defined,  6, 169,  tt6,  »8,  »9,  2M. 

statistics,  461. 

Monk-Wearmouth  colliery,  sttbtenanean  temperatnre  of,  408. 
Morrison,  James,  Esq.,  M.P.,  his  sohscriplion,  3. 
Marvmkmut  ZeMor  Jftnes,  Table  XI Y. 
Morements,   mechanical,  in  dtflerent  directions,  their  neoessaiy 

results,  346, 348,  360-362,  364-368,  361-363,  366,  367,  368, 

370,  372-377. 
Moyle,  M.  P.,  Esq.,  en  granita  ydns,  48. 

,  on  snbtenanean  temperature,  396,  39^  396, 

409. 
Murchison,  R.  I.,  fiM}.,  his  Siharim  ^9itm,  126. 
Jfnnc,  WketU,  the  ezearaftion  at,  98. 

Niagara,  tempcreture  of  water  at  the  falls,  389. 
Nickel,  the  ores  of,  478. 
North  Dawm,  Table  LXIX. 

Oblique  moveoMnts,  their  Decessary  results,  348,  361,  364,  366, 

368,  361-363,  366,  367, 368,  376,  376. 
Oeynhausen,  M*  Von,  and  M.  Yon  Dechen,  on  the  junctions  of 

granite  and  slate,  27, 100, 124. 

—  ■     ■  ,    on   the   gnnite   of 
Cl^ger,94. 

■,  on  china-clay,  116. 
,  on  the  tin  veins  of 


Carelaze,  121. 
Ontario,  Lake,  iUi  temperatnre,  399. 
Ores,  the  mode  of  their  distribution  m  Met,  209. 
,  skoatB  of,  dip  from  the  granite,  41, 64,  87*,  129, 193, 

in  parallel  veins  on  the  same  meridian,  87*»  216, 233« 

—  in  some  tracts  worked  to  a  greater  depth  aondi  than  northt 
87*,  217. 
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Ores  of  tin,  and  vitreous  copper  ore,  most  prevalent  in  massive 

rocks,  195. 
often  found  in  the  shallower  parts  of  copper  lodes,  h&*, 

228. 

of  lead  most  plentiful  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  slate  series,  193. 

,  their  relation  to  the  structure  of  the  rock,  224. 

of  the  lode,  230. 


to  the  composition  of  the  rock,  220. 
of  the  lode,  226. 


-,  most  plentiful  in  the  most  perpendicular  parts  of  lodes,  231. 

-  of  copper  and  tin  mixed,  207. 

-  found  near  crogi-veins,  233,  273. 
in  crosS'Veim,  267* 


seldom  found  in  lodes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  in  the  same 

district,  271. 

,  their  diffiision  through  the  rocks,  235. 

,  their  irregular  distribution,  236. 

,  their  influence  on  the  direction  of  the  electoic  currents  in 

lodes,  454,  455. 
Organic  remains,  their  localities,  93,  99?,  125, 157-159. 

Parallel  lodes,  often  rich  on  the  same  meridian,  87*»  214. 

,  sometimes  in  difier- 
ent  ores,  218. 

-,  electric  currents  in,  451,  453,  457. 


Parbola,  tin  veins  in  elvan  at,  38. 

Paris,  Dr.,  on  the  formation  of  recent  sandstone,  42. 

Park-nowetk,  Table  VI. 

Parys  mine,  arrangement  of  the  copper  ores  of,  236. 

Pattinson,  H.  L.,  Esq.,  his  experiments  on  the  electricity  of  rocks, 

446. 
Peach,  Mr.,  on  the  fossils  near  Fowey,  125. 
Pembrohe,  Table  LXXXVII. 
Pendarves,  £.  W.  W.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  his  subscription,  3. 

,  on  the  native  copper  of  Con- 

dorrow,  65. 
Penelxation  of  rain,  its  rate,  426. 
Penkale  mine,  108. 
Pentuan  stream-work,  129. 
Penwimsick  mine.  Table  LXXVI. 
Penwith,  Wkeal,  Table  XI. 
Penzance,  temperature  of,  404,  416. 
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Pemui-iabuloe  and  Saint  Agnes,  miniDg  district  of,  d3. 

,  temperature  of  mines,  399. 

,  statistics  of,  472. 

Peter,  William,  Esq.,  his  subscription,  3. 

Petherick,  Mr.,  on  electric  currents  in  the  lode  at  Canmorree,  446. 

Petherick,  Capt.,  on  alteniations  of  granite  and  slate,  58. 

— ^^^^ ,  on  the  levels  of  the  wallt  of  a  hde  at  Doleoaik, 

197. 

-,  on  the  intersections  of  lodes  at  Dolcoatk,  327, 3^. 


Phillips,  W.  Esq.,  on  alternations  of  granite  and  slate,  69. 
,  on  iodei,  229,  230,  232. 


-,  on  the  lodes  of  Herkmdf  41. 
-,  on  the  heaves  of  lodes,  88. 
. ,  on  stream-tin  ore,  90*. 


Phillips,  Prof.,  on  the  geology  of  Yorkshire,  125. 

,  on  the  jointed  structure  of  rocks,  169. 

,  on  the  composition  of  lodes,  175, 189. 

,  on  the  width  of  lodes,  240. 

— — — ,  on  the  dip  of  lodes,  247. 

,  on  the  heaves  of  lodes,  383. 

— -^ ,  on  slickensides,  182. 

,  on  subterranean  temperature,  408. 

-,  on  the  quantity  of  rain  at  York,  424. 


Phillips  and  Hunt,  Messrs.,  on  the  electricity  of  the  lode  at  East 

Pool  445. 
PnUk,  West,  Table  LXXVIII. 
Pitch-blende  at  Wheal  Trenwiih,  19. 
Plymouth,  temperature  of,  404,  416. 
PoUHsrrow,  Table  LXXVII,  101. 
PoMtoc,  West,  Table  XXIII. 
Polgooth,  Table  LXXXV. 
PoUadras  Downs,  Table  XLV*. 
Pool,  East,  Table  LVII. 
Poor  parts  of  lodes  afford  most  crystals,  206. 
Population  employed  in  the  mines,  479. 

— ,  wages  of,  480. 

Porrett,  Mr.,  on  the  effects  of  electricity  on  the  level  of  liquids,  444. 

Praed,  William,  Esq.,  his  subscription,  3. 

Praed,  James  B.,  Esq.,  his  subscription,  3. 

Praed,  William  Tyringham,  Esq.,  M.P.,  his  subscription,  3. 

Prideaux,  John,  Esq.,  on  the  granite  of  Kit  Hill,  133. 

— ' ,  on  the  ehnms  of  Roborough,  138. 
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PrideauZy  JohD,  JQaq.,  on  the  effects  of  foreign  bodies  on  electric 

currents,  468*, 
Pramdence  Mines,  Table  XXI. 
Pramdence,  Wheal,  Table  XXXVIII. 
Pfudauie,  IF%ea/,  Table  LXXX. 
Pryce,  W,,  Esq.,  on  the  greenstone  at  Pool,  61. 
,  on  cobalt  ores,  92. 

,  on  the  prevalence  of  tin  ore  in  the  shallow  parts 
of  lode$,  85*. 

,  on  the  jointed  structure  of  rocks,  168. 

-,  on  hdes,  175, 189, 203-206, 207, 229, 232, 240, 


248,  262. 

,  on  croff-vetiu,  264,  268,  271 ,  274,  279. 

,  on  9Me$,  283. 

,  on  tin-floors,  238. 

■  ,  on  the  heaves  of  hdes,  382. 

-,  on  the  leaps  of  lodes,  329. 


Pumps,  on  their  imperfections,  429. 

,  descent  of  lightning  into  mines  by,  467*. 

Pyrites,  copper,  most  abundant  in  schistose  rocks,  196. 

Quartz,  double-pointed  crystals  of,  characteristic  of  elvans,  31, 

138, 161. 

the  principal  ingredient  of  the  lodes,  209. 

,  in  lodes,  differs  in  character  in  the  upper  slates  from  that  in 

the  lower,  229. 

,  its  peculiar  character  in  cross-veins,  267,  261. 

,  masses  of  similar  form  found  on  opposite  sides  of  a  cross^ 


vein,  89,  380. 

Rain,  quantity  of,  at  Manchester,  416« 
■I.,  at  Penzance,  415. 
■  .  ,  in  the  Gwennap  mining  district,  423. 

,  proportion  absorbed,  414,  425. 

,  its  descent  into  the  mines  prevented,  426. 

,  rate  of  its  penetration  downward,  426. 

,  its  ratio  to  the  water  drawn  out  of  mines,  434,  437. 

Raised  beaches,  13,  34,  56. 

Rashleigh,  Sir  John  Coleman,  Bart.»  his  subscription,  3, 

Redruth  and  Owennap,  the  mining  district  of,  69. 

■  ,  temperature  of  mines  in,  396. 
,  statistics  of,  470. 
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RedwMtr.  TftUe  XCII. 

iUdmoar,  Weti,  Table  XCI. 

Reeik,  Wkml,  Table  XVIII. 

Reich,  Plof.,  od  aablenraneta  teaipentore,  411. 

,  oa  the  electricity  of  locks  and  Teiniy  447,  4M,  4&6. 

,  OB  the  iafloeace  of  ooBpoeltioB  on  electric  cmxeats. 


465. 

-» on  the  tenperatiire  of  the  platei  of  metal,  458. 


-,  ezperiaMats  on  ciinents  with  plates  of  different 
Sp4m. 

RelUtum,  Table  XXXVI. 
JtetaOscA,  Table  XXX. 

Richnen  of  loda,  ciicnmstanoes  which  affect  it,  219. 
Right  hand,  Aeovet  towards  the,  6,  S85-8a7,  289,  291-294,  296 

301,  a03,  306, 313, 314,  316,  320  (see  L^  hand). 
Robert.  Wheal.  Table,  XCV. 

Rocks,  effect  of  their  compositioB  on  the  richness  of  lodm.  220. 
stnictare  on  the  richness  of  hdes.  224. 


-,  fracture  of,  eonsidefed,  382,  383. 

-,  subterranean  temperature  of,  409,  406. 

-,  quantities  of  water  in  different,  438. 

-,  their  ratios  of  absorption,  438. 

-,  electric  currents  in,  454*,  455*,  457*. 


Rogers,  the  Rev.  Canon,  his  subscription,  3. 

Rotewatt  HiU,  electric  currentB  in  rocks  and  veins  of,  454*. 

Ro9kear.  South,  Table  LIV. 

Roihear  North,  Table  LV. 

Roipeath,  Table  XXVIII. 

Rotatory  motion,  nsults  necessarily  attending,  352,  865,  370. 

Rule,  Mr.,  on  a  la^  cavern  in  one  of  the  lo€ie$  at  Dolcoath,  209. 

Salts  in  mine-water,  28,  56,  458*. 
Sands  of  Perran-zabnloe,  112. 
Sands  and  clays  of  St.  Agnes-beacon,  110. 
Sandstone,  recent,  42,  112. 

.  flaggy,  137, 158. 

Schmidt,  M.,  on  the  mechanical  theory  of  the  Aeoivf  of  iMlei,  383. 
Sea,  mines  worked  beneath  the,  11,  20,  56. 
Sedgwick,  the  Rev.  Prof.,  hb  subscription,  3. 

,  on  the  junctions  of  granite  and  slate, 

45,  97,  124,  133,  149. 
,  on  granite  veins,  46,  59,  198. 
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Sedgwick,  the  Rev.  Prof.,  od  ehnm-caunes,  27,  61,  62. 127. 

,  OD  the  tin  veins  of  St.  Austell-moor,  121. 
,on  veined  structure,  80,  121, 122, 176, 

,  on  jointed  stmcture,  169. 

,  on  veins  of  s^regation,  212. 

,  on  the  granite  of  digger,  93. 

of  Kit  Hill,  133. 


212,  240. 


.,  on  china-clay,  116. 
.,  on  stream- tin  ore,  91*. 


Segregation,  veins  of,  212,  384. 

Serpentine  at  Duporth,  126. 

ShooU  of  ore  dip  from  the  granite,  41,  54,  87*,  129, 193 

SUiirim  SffHem,  fossils  of  the,  126. 

Silver,  ores  of,  41,  66, 109, 140,  269,  478. 

Slate-rocks,  general  description  of,  161. 

,  their  composition,  162,  169,  188. 

f  their  structure,  166, 188. 

,  their  cleavage,  168, 169. 

,  their  joints.  Table  XCIX.,  169. 

,  their  relations  to  the  lodes,  179, 184,  188. 

,  ores  dispersed  through  them,  236. 

,  their  relations  to  croM-vetnt,  269,  263, 

,  ilides  found  in  them,  282. 

,  their  organic  remains,  93, 126,  136,  167-169. 

,  their  subterranean  temperature,  403,  406. 

,  quantity  of  water  in  them,  441, 442. 

Slickensides  in  granite,  63, 172.  . 
— — — —  of  various  ores,  181. 
SUdes,  their  directions, — dips, — and  widths,  281. 

,  their  compositions,  282. 

,  found  only  in  the  slate-rocks,  282. 

,  they  intersect  lodes,  328  (see  Leaps), 

Smaller  angle,  heaves  towards,  6,  286-294,  296,  301,  303,  308, 

309,  316-320,  322-324  (see  Greater  angle). 
Smith,  Mr.,  on  stream-tin  ore,  91*,  129. 

Society,  the  Royal  Geological,  of  Cornwall,  subscription  by,  3. 
Sparrow,  Wheal,  Table  LXX. 
Speam,  Wheal,  Table  X. 
Speed,  Wheal,  Table  XXII. 
Spheroidal  structure  in  slate-rocks,  167,  183.  ' 
in  elvans,  87,  163. 
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SphooidalalnKtaieia  Jadat. »,  40, 183. 

Iff  !WS« 


S|iri^B,  ran  fldkieat  fcr  tlwir  Mpply.  4M. 
Stalklk«orBniiii,461. 

^tf  fnpf  ■.  amber  ud  power  of,  enployed  on  the  mines,  480. 
fibwAerry,  WAmIp  TaUe  XL. 
&r^  P«rft»  Tyble  XUX« 

Stam-tni  ore,  14,  M.  48,  W,  68,  90*,  UO,  120,  141. 
StMB,  M.,  oa  Ok  fodBMOcialed  witfa  tia  ores,  130. 
Strorebeck,  M .  Voa,  hisezperuaeato  oa  the  etedridty  of  tods,  446. 
Stadare  of  rocks,  paaite,  144, 146, 147, 171,  U2. 
,  163,  15&,  212. 
163,  170. 171, 212. 


.  of  Met,  179, 183, 208,  230. 
of  CTOM-Mai,  269, 261 ,  262. 
of  siUes,  282. 
^  poffphyritic,  146. 

8,166,208,222,226. 
d,  210. 

.,  spbereifkl,  166, 163, 183,  262. 
-,  joiatod,  169, 164, 168, 181, 226, 269. 


SabsUeaoe  of  rock  at  PoOerrsw,  101. 

,  geaenl,  of  BMSses,  aeceasarj  resalts  of,  346,  372-376 

(tee  Elevmtioo). 
SobCenaaeaa  teaiperatare,  387. 

of  diflereat  districts,  402. 

. _ ^  rocks,  403. 

, A)det,404. 


-  ia  rocks,  lodet,  sad  ussi  aeiai,  403. 
.,  ratio  of  its  Mcrease,  406. 


isotlienMl  11808,407. 


Saifrce  of  rich  auaes  oftea  traveised  by  saiaU  Tales,  233, 234. 

TanslDck  aad  Calliagtoa,  the  aiin'nig  district  of,  131. 

,  tempentore  of  miaes,  400. 

,  statistics  of,  476. 

Taylor,  Joha,  Esq.,  oo  the  graaite  of  Kit  HiU,  133. 

,  oo  the  elMau  of  Monr^  Dowa,  138. 

,  oa  the  statistics  of  lead-miaii^,  269,  477. 

,  OB  the  sources  of  electricity  ia  Met,  460- 

Techaical  terms,  defiaitioas  of,  6,  159,  226,  228-230, 264. 
TeiDperalurc  of  Falmouth,  406. 
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Temperature  of  Penzance,  404,  410. 

of  Plymouth,  404,  416. 

of  Truro,  406. 


-,  atmospheric  extent  of  its  effects  on  rocks,  405. 
",  subterranean,  387. 

,  in  different  districts,  402. 

,  in  different  rocks,  403, 406. 

,  in  lodef  yielding  different  ores,  404,406. 

,  in  rocks,  lodes,  and  crow-oeuu,  403, 406. 

-,  ratio  of  its  increase,  406. 


Thomas,  Richard,  Esq.,  his  Surrey  of  the  mining  district  fipom 
Chacewater  to  Camborne,  67,  69. 

,  on  the  granite  of  Cligger,  94. 
,  on  granite  veins,  48,  61,  67. 

-^ ,  on  alternations  of  granite  and  slate,  68. 

,  on  lodes,  176. 

— — ',  iheir  perpendicular  parts  richest 

first  announced  by,  231. 

y  on  cross'veins  not  appearing  at  surface, 


66,267. 

' •,  on  the  heaves  of  lodes,  66,  89,  91,  92. 

of  an  ehan,  91. 


,  on  the  excavation  at  Carelaze,  120. 

,  on  the  levels  of  the  sands  and  clays  at 

St.  Agnes,  112. 

,  on  the  great  Gwennap  adit,  89*,  417. 

«  drainage  by, 

422,423. 

— ,  on  the  drainage  by  the  Fowey  river,  416. 

Carnon  river,  422. 


-,  on  mining  statistics,  481. 


7%rom  of  lodes,  328  (see  leaps). 
Timber,  quantity  of,  used  in  the  mines,  481. 
Tineroft,  Table  LII. 

Tin,  quantity  of,  obtained  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  477. 
Tin  lodes,  circumstances  affecting  their  riches,  220,  221,  224,  226, 
281. 

,  their  heaves,  286,  288,  289,  291,  292. 

-,  they  heave  other  veins,  293,  294. 


-,  leaps  of,  mostly  upwards,  332. 

-,  subterranean  temperature  of,  404,  406. 


Tin  mines  in  Germany  have  usually  low  temperatures,  410. 
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Tin  ores,  stream,  13,  84,  42,  66, 68,  90*,  110, 129, 141. 

,  wood,  82. 

\  of,  in  granite,  16,  78, 119,  288. 
",  in  date,  101, 186,  289. 


",  in  ehoHp  88,  289. 


-,  in  croa-vemM,  278. 
-,Jloan,  18. 


-  dispowd  tbioai^  rocks,  286,  286. 

-  mort  abundant  in  granite,  196. 

-,  largest  single  masses  of,  in  slate,  64, 196. 
-,  mintfab  osnaily  accompanying,  in  granite,  226. 

-,  in  slate,  228. 


.  found  in  the  sod  at  Bailetwiddem,  286. 


Ting  Tmg,  Table  LX. 

Tonkin,  Mr.,  his  Engine  Reports,  462. 

Touxm,  South  Wheal,  Table  LXXII. 

TbuMNi,  fVlsa/,  Table  LXXIII. 

Trmmaeh,  Wheal,  Table  XLVI. 

TVoiPiw,  264  (see  CrcU'veim). 

IVebra,  M .  de,  on  subterranean  temperature,  411. 

Tremayne,  J.  Hearle,  Esq.,  his  subscription,  8. 

TremoUh,  Wheal,  Table  XVII. 

TVefoveon,  Table  LIX. 

,  its  returns,  88*. 

,  excellent  arrangement  of  ladders  at,  89*. 

Trevoihui,  Table  XXXV. 

Tretidgia,  tin  ore  of,  227. 

Trewavas,  Wheal,  Table  XLIV. 

Tnmpei,  Wheal,  Table  XLVII. 

Tiruro,  temperature  of,  405, 421. 

Tuiner,  Dr.,  on  the  silver  contained  in  lead,  269. 

Tweedy,  W.  Mansel,  Esq.,  on  the  rain  falling  at  Alverton,  424. 

Uniim,  Wheal,  Table  XV. 
United  HilU,Tdb\e  LXXIL 
United  JHtnet,  Table  LXI. 
Unity  Wood,  Whetd,  Table  LXVI. 

Vales  often  intersect  the  surfooes  of  rich  mines,  288. 
Veined  structure.  179, 186,  212, 240. 
Veins  of  granite  in  slate,  7,  29,  60,  67, 97. 
— — in  elvan,  71. 
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VeiDS  of  elvan  io  slate,  81,  84,  105, 126. 

of  tio  ore  io  granite,  16,  73, 119,  238. 

in  slate,  101,  136,  239- 

in  elvan,  38,  289. 

of  copper  ore  in  granite,  73,  239. 

in  slate,  98,  239. 


of  segregation,  212,  384. 


Vertical  intersections,  328. 

elevations  of  strata,  necessary  results  of,  348,  360,  366, 

361,  362,  366,  367  (see  Elevation; — Subsidence). 
Villefosse,  H.  H^ron  de,  on  the  mines  near  Redruth,  69. 

^  on  stream-tin  ore,  129. 

Vitreous  copper  ore  most  abundant  in  massive  rocks,  191, 

Vivian,  Lord,  his  subscription,  3. 

Vivian,  John  Henry,  Esq.,  M.P.,  his  subscription,  3. 

Vivian,  John,  Esq.,  his  subscription,  3. 

Var,  Wheal,  Table  XLV. 

,  produce  of,  63. 

Vyvyan,  Sir  Richard  Rawlinson,  Bart.,  M.P.,his  subscription,  3. 
Vyvyan,  Wheal,  veins  of  tin  and  copper  ores  at,  72. 

Wages  of  miners,  480. 
Walker,  the  Rev.  Robert,  his  subscription,  3. 
Wall,  Mr.  James,  on  the  minerals  of  St  Just,  16. 
Wallis,  the  Rev.  John,  on  mining  statistics,  462. 
WalU  of  hde$,  structure  and  appearance  of,  196. 

of  cTOMs-veiM,  structure  and  appearance  of,  336. 

Water,  its  abundance  a  favourable  indication,  230. 

» temperature  of  subterranean  streams  of,  387. 

drained  by  the  river  Fowey,  416. 

■  by  the  Carnon  river,  422. 

from  a  tract  near  Bonn,  416. 

from  the  Teutoburger  Wald,  416. 

by  the  Owennap  adit,  417,  422,  423. 


-  intercepted  by  the  Gwennap  adit,  420. 
-,  periods  of  its  maxima  and  minima  in  mines,  428. 

-  collected  at  different  levels  in  mines,  429. 

-,  its  quantity  influenced  by  the  depths  of  mines,  430. 

-  drawn  out  of  different  mines,  432-436. 
.,  ratio  to  that  of  rain,  434,  437. 

-,  ratios  of  absorption  by  different  rocks,  438. 
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Water,  depth  of,  in  welb  at  Tarioat  periods,  440.  9 

,  quantities  of,  in  different  rocks,  441. 

,  its  le?el  altered  by  electrical  action,  444, 

,  the  quantity  from  springs  affected  by  atmospheric  pressure, 

448. 

,  mine,  salts  contained  in,  4M*. 

-,  a  preserrative  tirom  dry-rot,  468*. 


Water-wheels,  the  number  of,  on  the  miaes^  480, 

Wttik  (DuJfUld),  Table  XXXVII. 

Wells,  on  the  quantities  of  water  in,  at  diffeient  periods,  440. 

Wilerry  mine,  tin  ore  in  eleem  at  the,  88. 

Whewell,  the  Rev.  W.»  B.D.,  on  the  laminar  structure  of  rocks, 

171. 
Wicklow,  electricity  of  the  lode$  of,  446. 
Williams,  — ,  Esq.,  the  Owennap  adit  commenced  by,  W*,  421, 
Williams,  John,  Esq.,  on  the  intersections  of  veins  at  Wh^  Pener, 

80,88. 
Williams,  Michael,  Esq.,  on  the  influence  of  ehmu  on  the  richness 

of  Met,  91, 983. 
,  on  the  dimiaatioB  of  the  water  in 

from  draining  the  surface,  426. 
Williams,  John,  and  Brothers,  Esqs.,  their  subscriptioB,  8. 
Windmill  used  for  draining  a  mine,  132. 
Wodehonae,  Lord»  his  snhncriplion,  81 
Wood-tin  ore,  at  the  Garth  mine,  82. 
Wood,  Wheal  UnUy.  Table  LXVI. 
Woollcombe,  Henry,  Esq.,  his  subsoriptioa,  8. 

Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  subscription  from  the,  8. 

Zimmermann,  M.,  on  the  Aeavef  of  Mm,  888. 


THE   END. 


F.  T.  mnx,  vBnmBv  aic;  ]iabkst*»lacb»  nxsurenk 
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